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FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION. 



Anekraon's UmversUy Buildings, November 7, 1855. 

The Session of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow was opened this 
erening, — ^Dr. Allen Thomson, President, in the Chair. 

The President delivered an address, in which he made a review of 
the proceedings at the recent meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow. 

Among other ohservations, he said, " The success of the meeting, 
which is universally acknowledged, was manifested not less hy the 
number and distinction of the scientific men who attended and took a 
part in the proceedings, than by the extent and importance of the 
scientific memoirs brought forward and discussed. 

*' The total number of members enrolled at this meeting was 2,140, 
tbe largest attendance at any meeting of the Association since its com- 
mencement, with the exception of that at Newcastle in 1838. 

'' The sum of money received for tickets firom members and associates 
amounted to £2,314 ; the whole of which, owing to the liberality of the 
private subscriptions in Glasgow for defraying the local expenses, has 
been handed over to the Association for application to scientific objects. 

'' The local subscription amounted to £1,450. 

'^ The number of papers read and presented was 349, distributed 
through the several sections as follows : — * 

A. Mathematical and Physical Sdeiice, 55 

B. Chemical Science, 62 

C. Geology, 46 

D. Zoology and Botany, 47, ) __ 
Sabsection D, Physiology, 80, / 

£. Geography and Ethnology, 86 

F. SUtistics, 81 

G. Mechanical Science, 42 

Total, . .849 
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being nearly an ;^Ybf&ge of forty-three and a-balf papers for each of 
the eight sectio'fii.*' 

'' The sect^odk^ meetings took place on six days, and of these meetings 
there were^fi(irfy-two in all. They lasted on an avenige four hours, which 
gives ao *SACgregate amount of time of 168 hours devoted to the reading 
and diiiCT^ing the various communications. This time — equal to four- 
teen .days of twelve hoiurs each — would be equal to that passed in six or 
seyen/sessions of the meetings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
^ ''/''I'There is good ground, therefore, for satisfaction in the result of the 
•lVfl£eeting, and we have reason to congratulate ourselves that science has 
. 'prospered in the hospitable care of our dty. To tins success a variety 
of circumstances have no doubt contributed, among which may be 
mentioned, fast, the attractions which Glasgow presents as one of the 
greatest seats of the successful application of scientific principles to 
important, useful, and practical objects ; second, the increasing influence 
and continued improvement in the management of the British Asso- 
ciation itself; and, third, the strenuous and well-directed efforts of those 
immediately charged with the arrangements for the meeting. 

'' In reflecting now, as it is natural for us to do, on the advantages 
that may have been derived from such a meeting, I doubt not that 
every one wiU be disposed to give a foremost place to the pleasure he 
has received, and the improving influence he has experienced from sedng 
the interesting countenances, hearing the eloquent and learned dis- 
courses, and making the acquaintance of many eminent men whose 
names may have been long known to him as the most distinguished in 
their several departments. In some instances this is perhaps a grati- 
fication of mere curiosity ; in others it is positively useful in enabling 
us to appreciate more justly, and to enjoy more fully the writings of 
authors whom we have not previously seen. 

'' Not less marked than the feeling now alluded to is the conscious- 
ness, which every cultivator of science must be aware of, that he has 
received a great and fresh stimulus to exertion firom the example of the 
many bright ornaments of science who are congregated together at the 
Association meetings. We are pleased to witness the respect which is 
paid by those highest in social rank to the distinction of scientific 
attainments; and we are glad also to perceive that many of those 
whose social position might have made them regardless of science, have 
attained to considerable eminence in various of its branches ; but it is 
still more satisfactory to find, that, in this great republic of science, 
obscurity in social rank is no bar to fiune, and scientific distinction is 
in proportion only to the value of the contribution which is brought 
forward by any of its members. 



British Asaodation. 3 

" Whatever may be thought of the frequency of the meetings 
of the Association in general, it cannot be held by any one who 
has witnessed oar recent assemblage, that an interval of fifbeen 
years was too short a period before the repetition of the meeting in 
Glasgow took place. Not only has a sufficient number of fresh votaries 
of science i^peared in the field since the time of the first visit, but 
in the hands of these and of the veterans, science and its applications to 
useful arts have not slumbered in this town or its vicinity, but have 
been advanced here as elsewhere with increasing rapidity. The sketch 
which I shall lay before you of the principal communications brought 
before the several Sectional meetings, will show that the value of the 
scientific facts and importance of the principles discussed at this 
meeting, do not yield to any of those which have preceded it. Great 
and striking novelties or discoveries in science do not arise in regular 
periodic succession ; but valuable research, and great vigour, and fruit- 
fulness of suggestion, may with justice be said to have characterized 
the proceedings at every one of the Sectional meetings. 

^ Before entering upon an enumeration of the scientific business brought 
forward at the Sections, it is proper for me to allude shortly to the 
general interest which was given to the meeting by the manner in 
which the office of president was filled by the Duke of Argyll. All those, 
I am sure, who heard the eloquent and learned addresses delivered 
by that accomplished nobleman, must have been struck with the 
masterly sketch in which, at the first public meeting, he brought 
rapidly before them, in language equally elegant and descriptive, a 
history of the progress of science in the period between the first and 
the second meetings of the British Association in Glasgow ; and the 
citizens of Glasgow, and of the west of Scotland, feel some degree of 
pride, that from among themselves had arisen one whose grace and learn- 
ing were calculated to add lustre to such an assemblage of the most 
celebrated scientific men of this and other countries.** 

The President then gave a short account of the more important 
papers brought before the several Sections, having been kindly fur- 
nished with the necessary materials by the Presidents or Secretaries of 
the several Sections. 

He then continued — 

'' After these, the greater and essential features of the meeting, I need 
do no more than allude to the various minor arrangements and acces- 
sory circumstances which contributed to its success. 

" The very suitable accommodation provided by the College for the 
various Sectional meetings — the unequalled halls which the town so 
liberally offered for the public assemblies, among which I must not 
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pass over the M'Lellan Oalleriei — ^the elegant and sumptuous enter- 
tainment of 'tb^ Lord Provost to the office-bearers of the Association — 
the two highly instraetive and deeply interesting lectures by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter and Colonel Bawlinson— the Conversational meetings, 
Claudet's stereopticon, and Duboscq and Nachet*s eihibition of photo- 
graphic pictures and minute objects by means of the electric light — 
the photographic exhibition in Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead's gallery 
— ^the interesting specimens of andent boats or canoes — the unrivalled 
collection of fossils of the coal formation, and of some other strata, 
together with the series illustrating the manufacture of iron, glass, 
pottery, and various other products of Glasgow industry — ^the excur- 
sions, particularly that to Arran — ^the marine vivaria, prepared by Dr. 
Miles and Dr. Paterson, in which a set of plants and animals were 
exhibited which many of the associates of the meeting had never before 
seen alive ; and, lastly, the extreme liberality with which the different 
pubHc institutions, and a large number of the most interesting private 
manufactories were opened to the Association, — ^these various circum- 
stances could not but add, in an eminent degree, to the pleasant 
occupation and instruction which the meeting was calculated to afford 
to persons of every variety of scientific taste." 

On the motion of Mr. Provan, seconded by Mr. Murray of Monk- 
land, a vote of thanks was given to the President for his address. 

Mr. William Church, Accountant, was elected a member, having been 
proposed at the concluding meeting of last Session. 

Mr. Cockey, the Treasurer, called the attention of the Society to the 
alterations which had been made during the recess in the ELall, by which 
its i^pearance and comfort had been greatly improved. He stated that 
the alterations had incurred an expense of about £60, and moved that 
the Society grant that siun to the Council to defray the cost. 

The first vote on this motion was taken, and the Society agreed 
accordingly to grant £60 firom the funds. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Bell were requested to audit the Treasurer's 
Accounts. 

The following books and maps were presented to the Society, for 
which thanks were voted to the donors : — 

Physical and Geological Map of India, by S. B. Ghreenough, F.B.S., 
Ac.f presented to the Society on behalf of the Executors of that gentle- 
man, by Robert Hutton, Esq. of Putney Park, Surrey, F.G.S. 

TransacHona ofBo^ Scottish Society ofArts^ vol. iv., Part III. 

ProceMmgs oflAverpool LUerary and PhiloBophioal Society, No. 9. 

Memoirs of LUenxry and Philosophical Society qf Manchester, vols. xi. 
andxii. 
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Traneactioiu ofHiaUmc Sockty of Lancashire and Cheshire^ vol. vii. 

Froceedmga ofBoyal Society of Edinburgh, 1854-55. 

^ Drawings of the Machinery of the Ajrabia and La Plata Steam- 
Shipe." By Mr. David Kirkaldj. 

The Society then proceeded to the Fifty-fourth Annual Election of 
office-bearers. 

On the motion of Mr. Bobert Blackie, seconded by Mr. Bryce, the 
following were elected : — 

Db. Allen Thomson. 

Mb. Alexandbb Hi^BTXT. | Mb. W. J. Maoqvobk Bankini. 

librarian. 
Mb. Willlajc Goublie. 

QTreasttrer. 
Mb. Willluc Cooket. 

Mb. Alxxavdeb Hastix, M.P. | Mb. William Kxddie. 

The Society then proceeded to elect twelve Councillors by ballot Mr. 
Mathieson and Mr. M'Harg were requested to act as scrutineers of the 
votes. 

The scrutineers having retired to examine the vote-papers, 

The President and Dr. Miles exhibited and described several rare 
marine productions. 

The scrutineers having given in their Beport, the following were 
fopnd to be elected Members of 

CoonriL 
Mb. Walteb Cbttm. 



Db. Thomas Aitdebson. 
Mb. John Ck)NDi£. 
Mb. William Mubbay. 
Pbofesbob Wm. Thomson. 
Mb. James B. Napieb. 



Db. John Stbano. 
Mb. Bobeht Blackie. 
Mb. William Bamsat. 
Mb. Walteb Neilson. 
Mb. Bobebt Habt. 
Mb. James Coupeb. 



The second vote was taken on the proposed grant of £60 to defray 
the expense of improving the Hall, and this grant was finally agreed to. 

Mr. W. J. Macquom Bankine brought forward the following motion, 
of which notice was g^en at last meeting : — 

''That a Memorial be presented to the Lords of Her Mi^esty's 
Treasury, praying that the Ordnance Survey of the improvable parts of 
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the counties of Lanark, Kenfrew, and Dumbarton, be engraved and 
published [in addition to the scale already in progress] on the scale of 
six inches to one mile ; and that a committee be appointed to communi- 
cate with the Commissioners of Supply of the said counties, the Town 
Council of Glasgow, and other public bodies, with reference to the 
attainment of the above object.*' 

Mr. Bryce seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hastie suggested the insertion of the words, " in addition to the 
scale already in progress" — with which amendment the motion was 
agreed to. 

The following committee was appointed: — Mr. Hastie, M.P. ; Mr. 
Walter Crmn ; Mr. Alexander Harvey ; Mr. James Bryce, jun. ; Mr. 
William Bamsay ; Mr. W. J. Macquom Bankine, Convener. 



November, 21, 1855. — The Pbesidekt m the Chair, 

Mr. David M'Elnlay, Pollokshields ; Mr. Bichard Brown, North 
Woodside Ironworks; Mr. William Fraser, New Bridge Street; Mr. 
Alexander Bussell, Writer, 4 South Hanover Street ; and Mr. Alex- 
ander Harvey, jun., Machine Maker, were elected members. 

Mr. Cockey gave in a Beport on the state of the Library, from which 
it appeared that the number of volumes is at present 2,421. 

Dr. Anderson laid on the table copies of the printed Proceedings of 
the Society. 

Mr. Cockey, the Treasurer, gave in the following abstract of his 
Account for Session 1854-1855 : — 

1854. Db. 

Nov. 1.— To Cash in Union and Savings Banks, £89 15 8 

1855. 
Nov. 1. — Interest on Bank Accounts, 3 9 11 

£93 5 7 

— Entries of 31 new Members, at 

21s. each, £32 11 

— 9 Annual Payments from Original 

Members, at 5s. each, 2 5 

— 245 Annual Payments,at 15s. each, 1 83 15 

218 11 

— Bent from Sabbath School Teachers, for use 

ofHall 3 

£314 16 7 
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1854. Cb. 

Nov. L—Bv New Books £61 10 4 

— Subscription to Ray Society, 110 

— Do. to PalsBontographical So- 

ciety, 110 

— BincUng, 6 

£69 12 4 

— Stationery, 19 9 

— Printing Circulars, &c., 13 

— EentofHall, £15 

— Fire Insurance, 811 

— Gas, 1 6 7 

— Cleaning the Hall and petty 

charges, 11 4 

— Bent of Merchants* Hall for 

Lecture,. 2 17 6 

23 6 5 

— Salary to Librarian, 45 11 

— Fee to Officer of Andersonian 

University, 4 

— Delivering Circulars, 7 15 2 

57 6 2 

^ New Black Boards and Mountings, 4 8 8 

— Alterations and Bepairs in the Hall, 61 10 1 

— Balance — 

Cash in Union Bank, 82 3 10 

Do. in Treasurer's hand, 1 19 9 

84 8 7 



£314 16 7 



The Philosophical Societt'b Exhibitiok Fmsn). 

1855. 
May 15. — ^To Balance, per Deposit Receipt from Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, £619 16 8 

— Interest to this date, 27 18 



£647 14 8 



8 Trtagunr^s Report. 

Glasoow, VHk yovember^ 1855.— We hare examined tbe Treasurer's AGCoant, and 
compared the lame with the Vondien, and find there are in the Union Bank of Scotknd 
Elgfatj-Two Poonda 8i. lOd^ and in the handa of the Treanuer One Pound 19s. 9d.— 
together, Ei^ty-Foor Poonds 8s. 7d.— at the Sodetj's credit at this date. 

The Treasorer haa also exhibited to ns a Voacher which he holds for moncj lent to the 
Corporation of the dtj of Glasgow finom the proceeds of the Phflosophical Societj^s Exhibi- 
tion in 1846| with Interest thereon to 15th Maj last, bong Six Hondred and Fortj-Seven 

Pounds 14s. 8d. 

THOMAS DAWSON. 

MATTHEW P. BELL. 



Repobt by the Tbeasvbib, Notxmbeb 9, 1855. 

The Fnnutore and other moveable property of the Sodetj remain nearlj the same as last 
year, the additions consisting of New Gas Fittings, Twelve New Seats, a Begister Grate and 
Fender, and additions to the Libraiy, which will appear in a snpplementarj list. 

The number of Members at commencement of Session 1854-5 was 259 

New Members admitted during the Session, 34 

293 
From this there fall to be deducted from Boll at commencement of present Ses- 
sion,— 

Besigned by letter,M«. ••■.. 3 

In Arrear two years, and held as reogned, « 12 

Pkoed on Non-Besident List, 3 

Left Glasgow lor places anknown, 6 

New Members elected bat not come forward^.. 2 

Dead, 4 

— SO 

On List for 1855-66, 263 

Of the above 268, there are 29 Members in Arrear of Dues one yesr. 



December 5, 1855. — ITte Pbisident m the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — Mr. Charles Wil- 
son, School of Design, Bath Cresoent; Mr. James Long, A.M., 4A 
St. George's Road; Bev. C. P. Miles, A.M., MB., 14 Buckingham 
Terrace; Mr. Alex. Grant, Mile-End; Mr. William Whyte, Queen 
Street ; Mr. Hugh Heugh Madure, Civil Engineer, 8 Prince's Square, 
Buchanan Street ; Mr. Bobert Davidson, Chemist, Printworks, Busbj ; 
Mr. Thomas M'Guffie, Builder, 125 North Montrose Street ; Mr. John 
Taylor, jun., Cochrane Street. 

The Committee on the Ordnance Survey presented a draft of a 
Memorial to the Lords of Her Mi^esty's Treasury, which, on the motion 
of Mr. Hastie, was improved of. It was agreed that copies of the 
Memorial should be sent to the Clerks of Commissioners of Supply of 
the Counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, and Benirew. 



Memorial on Oi^dnance Survey. 9 

" To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty s 

Treasury. 

" The Memorial of The Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 

Slieweth — 

" That jour Mcmoi-ialists have learned that 

the Ordnance Survey of various parts of Scotland, and amongst others 

of the Counties of Lanark, Benfrew, and Dumbarton, is now being laid 

down and lithographed, with a view to publication, on the scale of one 

two-thousand five-hundredth part of the natural dimensions, or 25*344 

inches to one mile. 

^ That your Memorialists are fully sensible of the advantages of thii 
scale, as being the most suitable for all purposes connected with the 
transfer and improvement of landed property, the execution of public 
works, and various other purposes. 

" That your Memorialists nevertheless beg -leave to represent, that 
the said scale, from not exposing to the eye more than a very limited 
extent of country at one view, and for other reasons, is too large for the 
preliminary planning of public works, and the choosing of the most 
economical and otherwise suitable sites and lines for them — purposes of 
the highest importance to the national prosperity, and for which the 
most advantageous scale is, the smallest which is consistent with show- 
ing all roads, buildings, and other important objects distinctly in their 
natural proportions, without exaggeration of dimensions, or the use of 
conventional representations of such objects. 

'* That the scale which best fulfils these conditions has been well 
ascertained, by the experience of scientific and practical men, to be one 
which is either exactly or approximately one ten-thousandth part of the 
natural dimensions ; for example, six inches to one mile, which is one 
ten thousand five hundred and sixtieth part of the natural dimensions. 

" That your Memorialists understand that the plans of certain parts 
of Scotland are now being engraved and published on the scale of six 
inches to one mile, or thereabouts, and that the process of making reduced 
copies of the survey on this scale is neither difficult nor expensive. 

" Your Memorialists therefore beg leave respectfully to represent to 
jour Lordships, that it would be a great advantage to the district of 
which jour Memorialists are the chief scientific Society, as well as to 
the country at large, if the plans of the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, besides being published on the large scale employed 
for the original laying down of the survey, were also reduced to, and 
engraved and published upon a scale either of six inches to one mile, or 
of one ten-thousandth part of the natural dimensions; such reduced 
plans exhibiting the levels of the ground in figures, and also by mean* 
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of linesy either of equal elevation (commonly called contour lines), or of 
greatest and least declivity (or ridge and valley lines), according as may 
be consonant to the practice adopted for other districts." 

•* To the Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply of the County of . 



" SiE, — I am directed by the Council of the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a Memorial which 
has been presented to the Lords of Her Majesty*s Treasury by that 
Society. 

" The Council of the Philosophical Society consider that the subject of 
the Memorial is one well worthy of the attention of the Commissioners, 
juid that, should the Commissioners see fit to make a similar represen- 
tation to the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury, an important benefit 
to the County may be secured. — I have, &c., 

" Secretary ofUie Philosopliical Society of Glasgow" 

Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton. 

Copy to the Town Clerks of Glasgow, substituting " Town Council" 
for " Commissioners of Supply," and '* District surrounding Glasgow" 
for « County." 

The President exhibited specimens of Clio Borealis, and several other 
recent Pteropods, along with a specimen of Conularia quadrisulcata, 
the only fossil species of Pteropod found in the coal formation. 

Mr. W. J. Macquom Bankine brought under the notice of the 
Society an instance communicated to him by Mr. William Smith 
Dixon, of the spontaneous fmcture of a mass of cast iron during a 
sudden reduction of temperature. The block, which was cast at the 
Govan ironworks, consisted of nine tons of metal, and split right down 
the centre during a late hail-storm, when the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere fell eight degrees in the course of five minutes. 

Mr. Condie mentioned that the block, which was a fine specimen of 
iron, had been cooled by exposure to the open air for two or tliree days, 
and the surface became wet with sleet during the hail-shower. He 
remembered that some years ago, a mass of iron, thirty tons in weight, 
after being finished, was laid on a waggon at Greenock, where it broke 
to pieces from the effect of a sudden rise of temperature during a thaw. 

Mr. Walter Neilson ascribed the fracture of iron in both instances to 
the effect of contraction. 

Mr. Crum referred to an example where fracture had taken place 
without any change of temperature, and was probably caused by irre- 
gular annealing and unequal tension. 



Minutes of Meeimga. 11 

Professor William Thomson suggested, that Mr. Oondie should make 
experiments on iron of different textures, and bring the results under 
the notice of the Society. 

Mr. James Napier read a paper ^' On the Principles of Practical 
Metallurgy." 

December 19, 1855. — The Pbesidekt in the Chair, 

The following were elected members, viz. : — Mr. John H. Lindsay, 
282 Bath Street ; Mr. Walter Paterson, merchant, 8 Claremont Teiv- 
race ; Mr. John Kirsop, hatter, 98 Aigyle Street ; Mr. Andrew Craig, 
Engineer, Shotts Iron Works, Motherwell. 

Mr. Hastie read a letter from the Clerk of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
acknowledging receipt of the Society's Memorial on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey ; also, letters acknowledging receipt of copies of the same from the 
Clerks to the Commissioners of Supply for Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire. 

Dr. Rowney read a paper " On the Chemistry of Oils and Fats, and 
their Economic Uses." 

Mr. Ure exhibited a Model Apparatus for Collecting Rubbish carried 
down Sewers. 

January 9, 1856. — Mr. Habvey, Vice-President, t» the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members, viz. : — Mr. James 
Goldie, 23 St. Vincent Crescent ; Mr. Thomas M. Whyte, 36 Elmbank 
Crescent ; Dr. James G. Wilson, 143 Hope Street ; Mr. Robert Pollock, 
Merchant, 41 Eglinton Street ; Mr. A. Bertram, Editor of Glasgow 
DaUy News, 92 South Portland Street ; Mr. D. A. B. Murray, Mer- 
chant, 14 York Street ; Mr. John Weild, Marine Surveyor, Thornlie- 
bank, and 91 Buchanan Street ; Mr. James McClelland, jun., Accountant, 
128 Ingram Street ; Mr. David Stewart, Accountant, 4 South Hanover 
Street ; Mr. J. S. Fleming, Writer, 10 Miller Street ; Mr. Alex. Macnie, 
Writer, 36 Miller Street. 

A letter from the Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply for the 
County of Dumbarton was read, acknowledging receipt of a copy of the 
Society's Memorial on the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. James Napier read a paper " On Metallurgy amongst the Ancient 
Hebrews." From a comparison of the processes at present in use for 
obtaining and purifying gold and silver ores, with the notices of th« 
methods practised in ancient times, occurring in the Holy Scriptures and 
other writings of antiquity, Mr. Napier came to the conclusion, that all 
the requirements for perfectly purifying gold and silver were known to th^ 
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Hebrews and the aDoients generally. By a similar mode of inquiry, he 
showed their acquaintance also with copper, tin, bronze, lead, and iron. 
(Mr. Napier*s paper was subsequently expanded, and published in the 
form of a treatise on ** The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, 
"from references in the Old Testament and other Ancient Writings.") 

Mr. James Paterson described a method of obtaining cool water for 
the city in summer from Loch Katrine. 



Abstract of a Paper read by Mu. James Pateuson, pomting out means 
whereby the Water from Loch Katrine might he obtained at a temperature 
differing little from that of spring water ^ at all seasons of the year. 

On examining the plans publicly exhibited for introducing the water 
from Loch Katrine into this city, I observed, with regret, that there 
appeared to be no provision made to obtain, and to prevent, the water 
flowing into the city during the summer months, from reaching us at a 
summer temperature, when at such a season cool water is so refreshing 
and desirable. 

Being aware that it is a well established fact, that as we descend 
from the surface towards the bottom of a lake, the diiference in the tem- 
perature of water between the summer and winter gradually decreases 
until you reach the depth (in our Scotch lakes, according to Jardine) , 
of 120 feet, when the temperature continues constant during all seasons, 
the idea struck mo that it would be a great boon to the citizens of 
Glasgow, should effectual means be devised, whereby the water fi'om 
Loch Katrine could at all times be obtained of a regular temperature. 

In turning this matter over in my mind, I feel satisfied, that were a 
malleable iron tube of sufficient area constructed, to fit the mouth of 
the tunnel, and made watertight by means of vulcanized india rubber 
rings, or otherwise, and of sufficient length to reach down to the 
required depth in the loch, water of the desired uniform temperature 
would always be secured, as the water would be withdrawn from the 
loch at the depth to which the tube reached. And as the water in this 
loch is said to be always of a comparatively low temperature (even in 
the heat of summer), the water might be withdrawn with tlie desired 
effect, at a much less depth than I have indicated above. Besides, by 
the use of such a tube, we would not only avoid the surface water with 
all its impurities, but would also provide against the regular purity of 
the water being disturbed, by the surface soil drawn into the lake on 
the occasion of any flood or thunder-storm. 

Water thus obtained, if allowed to flow into the reservoir, as indicated 
in the plans, would so be neutralized. An alteration here would also 
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be necessary, so that the water, instead of flowing directly from the 
tunnel into the reservoir, might be conveyed by pipes along the bottom, 
upon the same level as, and to within a short distance of, the exit 
pipes for supplying the city, so that the water might pass directly 
through from the tunnel into the distribution pipes, and thus secure a 
constant supply of fresh cool water to the inhabitants. This could not 
be the case, if allowed to flow direct from the mouth of the tunnel, and 
mingle with the mass of water in the reservoir. 

Having submitted these sug^stions to the Water Commissioners, 
they were, bylkhem, communicated to Mr. Bateman, and I am happy 
to think that they have so far met his approval, as, in a communication 
I had from him, he states that he has made provision for carrying the 
water in pipes from the tunnel, along the bottom of the reservoir, to 
the exit pipes. 

January 23, 1866. — The Pbesidekt in the Chair, 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — Mr. George limes, 
Bombay Army, Edinbarnet, near Glasgow; Mr. George Thomson, 
Engineer, Clydebank Foundry; Mr. Robert M'Connel, Founder, 18 
Benfield Street; Mr. Wm. G. Wilson, Engineer, 49 West George 
Street. 

Professor William Thomson read papers " On the EflTects of Mechani- 
cal Strain on the Electric Conductivity of Metals." 

'* On the Effect of Magnetization on the Electric Conductivity of 
Iron.'' 



February 6, 1856. — The President m the Chair, 

Dr. Anderson described the Manufacture of Aluminium. 
Mr. J. Finlay read a paper " On the Practice and Difficulties of 
Ventilation.'* 



February 20, 1856. — The Pbesident in the Chair, 

Dr. Alexander M'Fie Smith, Govan, and Mr. Walter M'Lellan were 
elected members. 

The President read a paper " On the Different Forms of the Gills, or 
Branchial Apparatus, in Vertebrate Animals ;" and exhibited specimens 
of Foetal Skates and Sharks, together with the Menobranchus, Siredon, 
and other Animab. 

Professor W. J. Macquom Bankine exhibited a collection of ftill- 
sized drawings of the fractures of railway axles. 
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Mr. Alex. Harvey exhibited and deicribed Mr. Kennedy's Water 
Meter. 

There was presented to the Society, in name of His Boyal Highness 
Prince Albert, a Copy of the Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, 
by the late Dr. M'Gilvray, printed by command of Her Majesty. The 
Librarian was instructed to acknowledge receipt of the work to the 
Publishers, in terms of a request to that effect. It was agreed that 
the work should not be allowed to be taken out of the Library. 



March 5, 1856. — ne Prbsidbkt in the Chair. 

Mr. Robert Blackie presented to the Library the Supplementary 
Volume of the Imperial Dictionary , for which the thanks of the Society 
were voted to Messrs. Blackie, the Publishers. 

Dr. Anderson read a paper " On Bone Oil and its Products." 
Professor Macquom Bankine described some experiments on the 
Pressure sustained by Structures of Brickwork, with reference to Fac- 
tory Chimneys. 



On the Stability of Factory Chimneys, By W. J. Macquobk Bankiiie, 

LL.D., F.B.SS. L. & E. 

Chimiostb are exposed to the lateral pressure of the wind, which, 
without sensible error in practice, may be assumed to be horizontal, 
and of uniform intensity at all heights above the ground. 

The surface exposed to the pressure of the wind by such structures 
is usually either flat, or cylindrical, or conical, and differing very little 
from the cylindrical form. Octagonal chimneys, which are occasionally 
erected, may be treated as sensibly circular iu plan. The inclination 
of the surface of a tower or chimney to the vertical is seldom sufficient 
to be worth taking into account in determining the pressure of the 
wind against it. 

The greatest intensity of the pressure of the wind against a fiat 
surface directly opposed to it, hitherto observed in Britain, has been 
55 lbs. per square foot ; and this result (which is given on the authority 
of Dr. Nichol) has been verified by the effects of certain violent storms 
in destroying fiactory chimneys and other structures. 

In any other climate, before designing a structure intended to resist 
the lateral pressure of wind, the greatest intensity of that pressure 
should be ascertained either by direct experiment, or by observation of 
the effects of the wind on previous str^tuies. 



circukr, and let it b 
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Tbfl total preasuro of the wind against the side of a cylinder is about 
one-half of the total preasure against a diametral plane of that 
cjlind«r. 

Iiet the figure represent a chimney, square or 
required to determine the conditions of stability 
of a given bed-joint, D E. 

Let S denote the area of a diametral vertical 
section of the part of the chimney above the 
given joint, and p the greatest intensity of 
preaaureofthe'windagunst aflatsurtkce. Then 
the total pressure of the wind against the 
chimney will be sensibly 

P = j> 8 for a square chimney ;"] 
P = p ^ for a round chimney jj 

and its resultant may, without appreciable ei 

he assumed to act in a horizontal line through 

the centre of gravity of the vertical diametral 

section, C. Let H denote the height of that centre above the joint 

D £, then the moment of the pressure is 




HP = 
HP = 



H p 8 for a square chimney - 



Hp3 



for a round chimney ; 



and to this the least moment o/elabilUi/ of the portion of the chimney 
above the joint D E, should be equal, 

For a chimney whose axis is vertical, the moment of stability is the 
same in all directions. But few chimneys have their axes exactly 
vertical; and the least moment of stability h obviously that which 
opposes a lateral pressure acting in that direction toward which the 
chimney leans. 

Let G be the centre of graviti/ of Ute part of the chimney which is 
above the joint D E, and B a point in the joint D £ vertically below it ; 
and let the line D E =: f represent the diameter of that joint which 
traverses the point B. Let ^ represent the ratio which the deviation 
of B iJom the middle of the diameter D E bears to the length t of 
that diameter. 

Let F be the limiting position of the centre of resistance of the joint 
D £, nearest the edge of that joint towards which the asia of the 
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chimney leans, and let q denote the ratio which the deviation of that 
centre from the middle of the diameter D E bears to the length t of that 
diameter. 

Then the least moment of stability is denoted by 



W- BF = {q — q) W/, (3.) 

The value of the co-efficient q is determined by considering the 
manner in which chimneys are observed to give way to the pressure of 
the wind. This is generally observed to commence by the opening of 
one of the bed-joints, such as D E, at the windward side of the chimney. 
A crack thus begins, which extends itself in a zig-zag form diagonally 
downwards along both sides of the chimney, tending to separate it into 
two parts, an upper leeward part, and a lower windward part, divided 
from each other by a fissure extending obliquely downwards from wind- 
ward to leeward. The final destruction of the chimney takes place, 
either by the horizontal shiftin^W the upper division until it loses its 
support from below, or by the crusliing of a portion of the brickwork 
at the leeward side, from the too great concentration of pressure on it, 
or by both those causes combined ; and in either case the upper portion 
of the structure falls in a shower of fragments, partly into the 
interior of the portion lefl standing, and partly on the ground beside 
its base. 

It is obvious that in order that the stability of a chimney may be 
secure, no bed-joint ought to tend to open at its windward edge ; that 
is to say, there ought to be some pressure at every point of each bed- 
joint, except the extreme windward edge, where the intensity may 
diminish to nothing; and this condition is fulfilled with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes, by assuming the pressure to be an 
uniformly varying pressure, and so limiting the position of the centre 
of pressure F, that the intensity at the leeward edge E shall be double 
of the mean intensity. 

Chimneys in general consist of a hollow shell of brickwork, whose 
thickness is small as compared with its diameter ; and in that case it is 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes to give to q the following 
values : — 

For square chimneys, S' = i ; 



For round chimneys, 



,'::} («■) 



The following general equation, between the moment of stability 
and the moment of the external pressure, expresses the condition of 
stability of a chimney : — 

HPrnC^-^OWf, (5.) 



Of Factory Chimneys, 
This becomes, when applied to square chimnejs, 

and when applied to round chimneys, 
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5|;?=(i_5')w«. J 



(6.) 



The following approximate formulsB, deduced from these equations, 
are useful in practice. 

Let B be the Tnean thickness of brickwork above the joint D E under 
consideration, and h the thickness to which that brickwork would be 
reduced if it were spread out flat upon an area equal to the external 
area of the chimney. That reduced thickness is given with sufficient 
accuracy by the formula, 

6 = b(i-?); (7.) 

« 
* 

but in most cases the difference between h and B may be neglected. 

Let to be the weight of a cubic foot of brickwork ; being from 112 
lbs. to 120 lbs. Then we have very nearly, 



For square chimneys, W = 4 w? 6 S ; 
For round chimneys, W = 3*14 1(7 6 S 



J 



(8.) 



which values being substituted in the equations 6, g^ve the following 
formulsB : — 



For square chimneys, H/> = f — — ^q'\wht\ 
For round chimneys, H je) = (1 '57 — 6*28 ^)wht. 



...(9.) 



These formulse serve two purposes ; firsi^ when the greatest intensity 
of the pressure of the wind, />, and the external form and dimensions 
of a proposed chimney are g^ven, to find the mean reduced thickness of 
brickwork, 6, required above each bed-joint, in order to insure stability ; 
and, secondly f when the dimensions and form, and the thickness of the 
brickwork of a chimney are g^ven, to find the greatest intensity of 
pressure of wind which it will sustain with safety. 

The shell of a chimney consists of a series of divisions, one above 
another, the thickness being uniform in each division, but diminishing 
upwards from division to division. The bed-joints between the divi- 
sions, where the thickness of brickwork changes (including the bed- 
joint at the base of the chimney), have obviously less stability than the 
intermediate bed-joints ; hence it is only to the former set of joints 
that it is necessary to apply the formulse. Those formula have been 
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applied to the great chimney of the works of Messrs. Tennant and 
Company at St. Rollox, near Glasgow, which was erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Gordon and Hill, and is, with the exception of the 
spire of Strasbourg, the Great Pyramid, and the spire of St. Stephen's 
at Vienna, the most lofty building in the world, being 436 feet high 
above the ground, and 450 feet high above the foundation ; and it has 
been found that the stability of that chimney is suited exactly to the 
maximum pressure of wind already mentioned, of 55 lbs. per square 
foot. 



March 19, 1856. — The PBESiDEirr in the Chair. 

Dr. Decimus Hodgson was elected a member. 

Mr. Bryce described some recent Observations on the Granite of the 
laland of Arran. 



Notice of the Discovery of a New Granite Tract in Arran, 

By James Bbxce, M.A., F.G.S. 

Thb northern and southern halves of this celebrated island are 
remarkably distinct in their physical features and geological structure. 
The former, bounded southwards by a line running almost due east and 
west from Brodick bay to lorsa water-foot, consists of a mass of 
peaked and rugged mountains, intersected by deep and wild glens, which 
diverge from a centre, and open seaward on a narrow belt of low land. 
The southern half consists of a rolling table-land, bleak and unpic- 
turesque inland, but breaking rapidly down seaward into a coast border 
of great romantic beauty. The general elevation of this portion is 
from 500 to 800 feet ; and the irregular ridges which traverse it, most 
usually in a direction nearly east and west, do not rise above 1,100 or 
1,400 feet. The northern portion, on the other hand, rises into moun- 
tains passing 2,000 feet, and culminates in the south summit of Groatfell, 
having an altitude of 2,875 feet, while many of the peaks reach a height 
very little less. The rocks constituting this mountain group are granite 
and the old slates ; the latter flanked on the north and east by sand- 
stones and limestones of Devonian and carboniferous age. The entire 
southern plateau is composed of sandstone, broken through and overlaid 
by various trap rocks, chiefly greenstone and porphyry. The whole of 
this sandstone we refer to the age of the coal formation, on the ground 
that limestone, with true carboniferous fossils, occurs in repeated alter- 
nation with it, and that there is an entire absence of fossils of New-Red 
types ; we cannot see that there is any evidence for separating a por- 
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tion of it, as has hitherto been done, from the sandstones underlying, 
as even a rudimentary development of the New-Ked system. 

Now, this remarkable difference in physical aspect, as well as the 
extraordinary variety of geological phenomena which the island exhibits, 
alike arise from a single peculiarity ofben overlooked by those who have 
undertaken to describe it. This consists in the abnormal position of 
the granite nucleus. Granite usually forms an anticlinal axis to the rocks 
amid which it rises; these being symmetrically disposed on opposite 
sides of it. But in Arran it is not so ; the granite has been protruded 
dose to the outer or eastern border of the slate rocks, so as to come 
almost into contact on one side with the newer sedimentary strata. So 
near is it, that the slate band between it and these strata, on the 
hiU side west of Corrie, is only a few yards in thickness ; and it is even 
probable that in some places it is in contact with the sandstone. The 
protrusion of so large a body of igneous rock by plutonic fires, along the 
line of junction of the old slates and secondary formations, and its ele- 
vation to so great a height in a space so limited, have produced all 
those varied and interesting phenomena which have given so much 
celebrity to Arran, and rendered it such an admirable field of study. 

Such being the remarkable position of the granite in the northern 
mountains, it is not perhaps more than was to be expected, that in its 
protrusion from beneath sedimentary formations already deposited before 
it was raised to the day, this granite should also pierce through and appear 
as an intrusive rock among them. Yet its occurrence in such a situation 
long escaped notice, and was not observed till 1837, when Mr. Ramsay, 
in his careful survey of the island, discovered it amid sandstones of car- 
boniferous age on the west side of Glen Cloy. M. Neckar, however, was 
the first to describe the district, which he named Ploverfield, in 1839. 
This granitic outburst, and the interesting attendant phenomena, are well 
and fully described in Mr. Ramsay's admirable Gruide, and need not now 
be further referred to. Our own inquiries have given a very considecable 
extension to the Ploverfield granite ; and in the summer of 1855, we 
were so fortunate as to discover another tract of granite, overlooked by 
all previous observers. 

Driving along the lower portion of the String road towards Shiskin, 
with a party of friends on an excursion to King's Cove, I noticed an 
extensive talus of blocks reaching from the base of a high cliff on the 
left, to wtihin a few hundred yards of the road. These struck me as very 
unlike the blocks of sandstone, which strew the surface all along on that 
side ; and going up to the boundary of the talus, 1 found that it was 
composed of granite blocks. 1 then also perceived that the cliff itself 
was formed of granite ; and it struck me as remarkable that on a route 
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80 frequented as this, the occurrence of the granite had so long 
remained unnoticed. On an early subsequent visit, I detennined the 
limits of the tract to which the rock is confined. The annexed ideal 
section, from east to west, between Corriegills and Mauchrie water, 
represents the position and relations of this granite tract, as well as 
that of Ploverfield, the horizontal extent of the sandstone being of 
course much contracted : — 

d 




(a) GraniU of Ploverfield ; (6) new granite tract at Craig-Dhu; (c) old red sand- 
etone of Maudkrie vxUer; (d) scmdstone with beds of Umestone, the whole of car- 
boniferous age ; («) eruptive rocks of Doir-nan-Each^ the highest hill in the west district 
<lfthe south section of the island^ chiefly porphyry and highly homblendic basalts. 

The granite tract now to be described lies on the south side of the 
Shiskin road, nearly opposite the farm house of Glaister. Here the 
hill, whose base is skirted by the road all the way down from the 
" String," overhangs the valley of Mauchrie water in a steep cliff called 
Craigmore, Craig-Dhu, or The Corby's Bock. This cliff is the outer 
edge of a small plateau or table land, cut off from the higher ground 
behind, towards Doir-nan-Each, by a deep hollow which completely 
isolates it. The summit is 700 to 800 feet above the valley, and is 
more than a quarter of a mile long, by one to one and a-half furlongs 
broad. It descends steeply towards Shiskin on the south-west, and 
slopes gradually north-east towards Moniquail. The summit and sides 
of this plateau are formed of fine-grained granite, very similar to that of 
Ploverfield. The base of the cliff towards Mauchrie water is covered 
by a long talus of granite blocks and smaller fragments, reaching to 
within 200 or 300 yards of the road, and appearing even at that dis- 
tance of very different aspect from fallen masses of sandstone. 

The granite here seems to rise either through the old red sandstone, 
or at the junction of this rock with the carboniferous strata. The 
granite is nowhere seen in situ at a low level ; the talus before men- 
tioned obscures the rocks along the base of the hill, and the ground 
by the roadside, and along the valley, is deeply covered with alluvium. 
At one spot only could we detect any rock in situ. Immediately below 
the bridge, by which the road crosses a small stream, the water runs 
over a projecting mass, which seems to be either a serpentine, a 
greenstone with much felspar, or an iron-shot claystone. But at a 
high level on the west, south, and east sides of the plateau, the granite 
is seen to rise through a coarse conglomerate ; and numerous contacts 
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are observable. These are highly iateresting, and clearly indicate the 
intrusion of the granite subsequently to the formation of the conglo- 
merate. The base of this conglomerate is a coarse sand, and the 
imbedded fragments sandstone, quartz, and granite. The base is highly 
indurated, and assimies a porphyritio structure; the sandstone is ren- 
dered ciystalline, and the quartz has been fused, and often converted 
into a substance resembling porcellanite. The fragments of granite 
are of an elliptic form, less rounded than the quartz, and are exactly 
like the adjoining mass of granite in structure and component parts. 
Whence have these granite fragments been derived P From the body 
of fine granite among the northern mountains, or from the adjoining 
mass itself? Mineral structure does not enable us to determine — 
the two rocks are so similar. If from the former source, then we 
must conclude that the granite of the interior was elevated so as 
to be exposed to disintegrating causes, while the conglomerate was 
forming ; in which case granite fragments ought to occur abundantly 
in the sandstone conglomerates; but this is not found anywhere in 
Arran ; — a fact noticed by all observers. Even here the fragments occur 
only in close proximity to the granite itself. Must we not then rather 
suppose that pieces of the granite adjoining, when this rock was 
erupted in a fluid or semi-fluid state, were injected among the outer 
strata of the conglomerate, also fused by the contact, and so became 
imbedded in these strata only P 

Granite, then, occurs in Arran in three disconnected tracts, and the 
question remains, are these of three distinct ages, or were they erupted 
simultaneously, so as to pierce through the three formations during one 
and the same period of disturbance ? The latter is by far the most probable 
supposition, because we find ; Jirstj that while the granite of the nucleus, 
that is, of the interior mountains, everywhere pierces through, and 
alters the enveloping slate-band ; this slate-band, in some places where 
it is very narrow, has oho altered the old red sandstone in contact with it^ 
having been itself in fusion from contact with the molten granite ; and, 
secondly^ that the actual position of the old red sandstone and carbo- 
niferous limestone along the Corrie shore, indicates great upheaval and 
disturbance by protruding masses of granite advancing in that direction 
from the nucleus. The entire series of sedimentary strata in Arran 
was therefore deposited prior to the intrusion and elevation of the 
granitic masses ; and the Craig-Dhu and Ploverfield tracts were most 
probably formed simultaneously with that of the northern mountains. 
This question will be found discussed at greater length in the 
second edition of a pamphlet on The Geology of Clydesdale and the 
C^yde Islands, 
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Tlie President made a communication illustrative of the Osteology of 
the Higher Apes, and exhibited various specimens, among which was 
the skeleton of a young Chimpanzee recently prepared. 

A copy of the Census of Ireland for 1851 was presented to the 
Library by Mr. Hastie, M.P., for which the thanks of the Society were 
voted. 

April 2, 1856. — William Mubrat, Esq., m the Chair, 
Mr. Thomas Boyd and Mr. Thomas Watson were elected members. 
Dr. Taylor, Andersonian University, read a paper " On the Nature 

and Causes of Waterspouts." 

Dr. Taylor also exhibited a new method of Illuminating the Magic 

Lantern. 

April 16, 1856.— TAe Pbesident m the Chair, 

Mr. William Mackenzie was elected a member. 

The President announced that, in compliance with an invitation from 
the Council, Professor Henry D. Rogers, of Boston, United States, had 
consented to deliver a Lecture to the Society on the evening of the SOth 
instant, and that it was proposed that the meeting should be held in one 
of the public halls of the city — admission for the members and their 
friends being by ticket. The Society approved of this proposal. 

Mr. Bryce presented the Report of the Committee on the Low Tem- 
peratures of the Winter of 1854-5. 



Report on the Low Temperatures oftJie Spring Months of the Tea/r 1855. 

By James Bbtce, M.A., F.G.S. 

Thb Report now laid before the Society has been prepared in confor- 
mity with a resolution passed at the close of last session. A Committee 
was then appointed, ** consisting of Dr. Thomas Anderson, Professor of 
Chemistry ; Mr. James Bryce, High School ; Mr. Thomas R. Gardner, 
optician ; Mr. Robert Hart, Cessnock Park, Grovan ; and Mr. James 
King, Windsor Terrace — Mr. Bryce, Convener" — with instructions " to 
make inquiries as widely as possible respecting the low temperatures of 
the spring months of the present year, and report to the Society next 
session." The Committee soon after entered on the inquiry. In reply 
to a circular distributed as widely as possible during the summer, returns 
were in due course received from a considerable number of places, widely 
separated over the country. On these, and the facts collected by the 
members of the Committee, the present Report is founded. The author 
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desires to acknowledge his special obligations to Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Hart, for the valuable aid which thev have rendered. Much information 
was also obtained by the kind co-operation of Mr. Clark of the Botanic 
Garden. 

It is matter of regret that the Report now presented camiot lay claim 
to much scientific value. The instruments whose indications are g^ven 
were not compared with one another, or with any common standard, so 
as to give precisely correspondent results. When the inquiry was under- 
taken, no combined system of observations in regard to Scottish mete- 
orology had yet been instituted ; and the Committee had, therefore, no 
choice but to make use of such information as they could draw from the 
registers of isolated observers, employing instruments, probably good 
enough in their construction, but without that value in their indications 
which is given by inter-comparison, and the application of a uniform 
plan of reduction. Happily, however, such a combined system has now 
been estabhshed ; and any future Eeport having reference to years sub- 
sequent to the present will possess a true scientific value. In September 
last, at the meeting of the British Association in this city, a Meteoro- 
logical Society for Scotland was organized ; in connection with which, 
and at suitably selected stations, there will soon be a great many 
observers recording their observations simultaneously at the critical 
hours, by means of instruments of the best construction, and previously 
compared with a standard. The discussion and comparison of these, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Keith Johnston and Dr. Stark, 
will, doubtless, in a few years, make us acquainted with many important 
laws; while the publication, from time to time, of the continuous and 
combined records of all the phenomena, will render unnecessary such an 
inquiry as that entered upon by your Committee. This Beport, indeed, 
can only be regarded as a feeble attempt to supply the want of such a 
society — to foreshadow the advantages which will result from its labours, 
and to fix a sort of rudely measured approximate base, with which to 
compare inquiries and observations in years to come. 

The spring months of 1855 were distinguished from those of many 
preceding years by a continued low temperature. During the month of 
December, 1854, and the early part of January following, the weather 
was mild and open, with slight frost on a few days only, and winds 
varying, at Glasgow, through the quadrant, from S-W. to N.W. Here, 
on the 12th January, the wind went about E., and a slight frost was first 
experienced on the night of the 12th-18th. The change of weather was 
almost simultaneous at the other stations from which we have returns, 
and which range from Stomoway, the Orkneys, Elgin, and Aberdeen, to 
Kirkcudbright. Frost, at first slight, set in between the 10th and 14tti 
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January, and continued of extreme severity till the end of February. 
From that date till the 6th of April, the temperatures were somewhat 
higher, but still very much lower than usual in the spring months. 
Partial thaws, with slight elevation of temperature, and very little rain 
occurred on the 19th and 20th January; on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 
24th February ; and again on the 1st, 2d, 12th, and 13th March. With 
these exceptions, at Glasgow, and most of the other stations, there was 
continuous frost, with occasional slight snow-falls, throughout the period. 
The details will be seen in the accompanying tables. These do not, 
however, give the complete registers at all the stations. Our inquiries 
having been chiefly directed to the subject of temperature, complete 
registers were not asked for ; and besides, their insertion would have 
made the tables very cumbrous. For the returns received we have to 
express our grateful thanks to the following gentlemen : — Alexander 
Smollett, Esq., M.P., Cameron House, near BonhiU, Dumbarton ; Sir 
James Matheson, Bart., M.P., Stornoway Castle, and the Bev. James 
Gunn, minister of Cross, Stornoway ; E. J. Bedford, Esq., RN., Manor 
House, Oban ; J. W. Melville, Esq., Mount Melville, and Alexander 
Watson Wemyss, Esq., Denbrae House, by St. Andrews ; J. B. Neilson, 
Esq., Queen's Hill, Stewarton, Kirkcudbright; William Miller, Esq., 
Eastwood Hill, near Mearns, county of Eenfrew ; Professor Nichol, 
College Observatory, Queenston, Glasgow ; Professor Ferguson, King's 
College, Aberdeen ; Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
George Berry, Dalvey Gardens, Morayshire; Mr. Clark, Botanic 
Garden, Glasgow ; Professor Dickie, Queen's College, Belfast. Of the 
Committee, Mr. Bobert Hart, Cessnock Park, Govan ; Mr. Thomas 
R. Gardner, Ibroxholm, two miles west of Glasgow ; and the author 
of this Report, have furnished their registers. That of the author is 
kept on the north-west boundary of the city, yet exposed to influences 
tending to elevate the temperature, as will be seen by the higher read- 
ings of the thermometer. The temperatures at Sandwick, Orkney, are 
taken from the well known register, published each month, for many 
years past, in The Philoaophical Magazine and Jmjumal of Science (vol. 
ix., 4th Series, January to June, 1855) ; those at Edinburgh and Orton 
Hall, near Peterborough, Yorkshire, from Ths Scottish Gardener and 
Journal of Horticulture (vol. iv., 1855), — ^the registers at these plaoeiB 
being kept by Mr. Macnab of the Botanic Garden, and Mr. John Keid. 
One unavoidable defect of the tabulated results has been already 
alluded to— the want, namely, of previous inter-comparison of the instru- 
ments. Another arises from the circumstance that some of the columns 
give the maxima and minima temperatures, and others those at the 
hours now usually regarded as the moom hours. The numbers in these 
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columns are, therefore, only comparable in a very general way ; they do, 
however, indicate to us that the lowest morning and evening tempera- 
tures occiured on the days of minima at most of the stations, and that 
the changes during the period were in a great measure correspondent. 
Setting in on various days between the 9th and 14th January, the 
frost was fully established at all the stations by the middle of the 
month, and till the end of February the weather continued of extreme 
severity. The whole of March and the first week of April exhibited 
somewhat higher, but still very low general temperatures ; and it was 
not till the 6th April that genial weather was experienced, with rain and 
westerly breezes. The period, therefore, comprised from eighty to 
eighty-five days, one of very unusual continuance, in these islands, of tem- 
peratures so low and widely experienced. It appears from all the returns, 
on comparing the indications at high and low adjoining stations, that 
the cold was more intense at the lower station. The minima, as is usual 
in such cases, occurred towards the close of the period of greatest 
severity of the frost, that is, towards the end of February. During the 
entire period, the wind remained almost constantly in the northern 
semicircle of the horizon, ranging through 135° between E. and N.W. 
Stomoway alone presents an exception, especially in January, the wind 
being from the south quarter during twenty-five days, and from the 
north during the last four days only. The wind was almost always 
so light that it was often difficult to know the exact point from which 
it proceeded. The barometric column was at its maximum at the setting 
in of the frost, at all the stations. The heights are given in the fol- 
lowing table : — 



Glasgow, 

BonhOl, 

Stomoway, .... 

Sandwick, 

Boston, 

ChUwick, 



11 



19 



30-45 



30-66 
80-70 
30-46 
80-58 
30-22 
30-543 



18 



80-66 
80*69 
80-46 
30-64 



14 



80*40 



19 



80-45 



The minimum at Glasgow was 29*714, and occurred on the 25th 
February, with snow-fall and wind at N.£. At the other stations the 
minima were nearly correspondent, being towards the close of the 
month. The heights corresponding to the lowest temperature on Feb. 
17th were 30004 and 29*964, at Glasgow. At the other stations the 
height of the mercury at the times of lowest temperatures was also 
intermediate between the maximum and minimum, as will be seen by 
refei'ence to the tables. In no case does the minimum temperature 
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correspond with a maximum of pressure, or vice vend. We have no 
data, however, in our returns, for separating the effects of the dry air 
and aqueous vapour. 

In the following table the minima temperatures are brought together 
(or the sake of easier comparison. Those temperatures only are given 
which reach 20° F., or under. The elevation of several of the fltations 
above the sea level is annexed : — 
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At Orton, on February 1st and 27th, the temperature was 1° ; on the 
«th, 1' ; on the 9th, 6° ; on the 12th, 2° ; on the 26th and 28th, (f. 
Here, therefore, and at Chiswick, near London, the temperatures were 
lower than at any other of the stations, except those in Aberdeen and 
Moray shires. The yearly volume, issued from the Radclifie Observatory 
by Mr. Manuel J, Johnson, and the Records of the Meteorological 
Society of Ecgtand, show that at Oxford and various stations through- 
out England, the temperatures of the period were considerably below 
the mean of twenty-Rve years. The minima of February at Oxford 
were T'S and Q'S on the 16th and 17th, exactly coinciding with the 
epochs of lowest temperature at almost all our stations — minimum at 
Huggate, Yorkshire, 13° on 18th February ; at Torquay, 27°, day not 
named. The prevailing low temperatures over bo wide an area are very 
remarkable,, and probably much lower than any experienced for even a 
much longer period than twenty-five years.. There was more or less 
snow at ^ the stations during the month of Febniary ; and Tvith the 
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trifling exceptions of the partial thaws ahready mentioned, the frost was 
persistent. About Glasgow, as well as at most of the stations, the depth 
of snow was inconsiderable — in high and in sheltered situations, about 
three to four inches ; but completely wanting in those having southern 
exposure. Severe drifts occurred in Orkney, Moray, and Aberdeen 
shires ; and at Orton and in Moray the snow for some weeks was nine 
inches deep. The mean temperature of the month at Chiswick was 
28°'01 ; mean of twenty-nine years previous, 39°'07 ; mean of February, 

1854, 3r-67. Regarding this month the Rev. C. Clouston of Sand- 
wick has the following remarks :— 

'* Mean temperatare of this month, 31^*64 

Mean temperature of Febmary for twenty-eight years previoos, 88 '24 

Mean temperature of February, 1854, 39 *22 

Ayerage quantity of rain in February for fourteen years previous, 8 *39 

Quantity this month, 1 •82 

The mean temperature of this month is lower than that of any month 
for the last twenty-eight years, except February, 18B8, when it was 
31^*31, and when there was snow during all the month, and for three 
weeks previously. This month it lay from the 11th till the last day ; 
and the drifb on the 23d and 24th formed high wreaths in many places, 
rendering the roads impassable to vehicles." We believe, however, that 
the severe weather in spring, 1838, here alluded to, was by no means 
so general as that of 1855. In 1838, however. Loch Lomond was com- 
pletely frozen over, as on the 16th February, 1855. On the 17th it 
was visited by large parties from Glasgow, to enjoy and to witness 
the amusements of skating and curling upon this '* Queen of Scottish 
Lakes." On the authority of Mr. Miller of Eastwood, we can state 
that on one occasion, prior to 1838, and also within this century. Loch 
Lomond was completely frozen and rendered passable. This was pro- 
bably in the winter of 1813-14. 

The mean temperature of March at Chiswick was 37^*61 ; mean of 
March for the last twenty-nine years, 42^*24 ; mean of March, 1854, 
42°'54. Average amount of rain in March, r33 inch. At Sandwick, 
the mean of this month was 36^*61 ; mean for twenty-eight years, 
40^*63 ; mean temperature of March, 1854, 45°* 14 — the highest during 
the whole period of twenty-eight years. The mean temperatures of 
March, 1837 and 1889, were 36°-54 and 36°-88 respectively, almost the 
same as that of March, 1855. The temperatures of April and May, 

1855, were also from 3° to 4° below the means for twenty-eight years 
previous. Average quantity of rain for fourteen years, 2*52 inches.— 
Generally, as regards all the elements, the Oban, Stomoway, and 
Orkney stations, manifest the effects of oceanic influences, and the 
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characters of a more insidar climate, than is found at any of the 
others. 

The fall of rain, as already remarked, was very inconsiderable during 
the period, owing to the steadiness of the frosty weather. The returns 
do not embrace this element except from a few of the stations ; and 
these are brought together in the following Table. For the sake of 
comparison, we insert the amounts at Sand wick, Boston, and Chiswick, 
and add also the month of May. The melted snow is included in the 
Govan, Ibroxholm, and, we presume, in the other returns also : — 

TABLE OF RAIN-FALL. 



1855. 



QOVAK. 



Januar}', ; 0-73 

February, ' 068 

March, i 1*74 

April, 1-38 

May, 1-60 



iBKOxn. Eastwd. 



0-75 
0-60 
1-54 
1-26 

1-48 



613 5-63 



0-40 
0-06 
2-20 
110 
1-60 



6-35 



1-50 
1-80 
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0-10 


1-60 


1-32 


218 


1-35 


1 * * * 


8-58 


1-35 


1-76 


• • • 


2-89 


0-23 


0-26 


« • • 


1-38 


1-26 


1-94 


• • • 


12-43 


5*45 


5-40 

1 



Regarding the rain- fall at Eastwood-hill, Mr. Miller observes, that it 
is " not only much less than at Glasgow, but much less than in any 
other part of Scotland that he has heard of. In the corresponding 
months of 1854, the fall was 12*20 inches, or about two and a-half times 
as much." 

The following Table shows the monthly average of these several 
months for a long series of years, and is inserted here for the sake of 
comparison with the foregoing Table, as showing the superior dryness 
of the early part of the year 1855 : — 



TABLE OF AVERAGE RAIN-FALLS. 



Glaseow — twelve vcors. 


jAltUART. 


February. 


BfARCH. 

1-46 
2-62 
1-31 

i-8a 


April. 

1-63 
1-83 
1-43 
1-59 


Mat. 

2-02 
1-68 
1-20 
1*85 


8-76 
4-38 
1-58 
1-74 


8-04 
3-39 
1-02 
1-64 


Sandwick — fourteen years, 

Boston — nine rears,... 


Chbwick — twenty-nine years,... 



Very few observations on which any dependence can be placed have 
been received in regard to the penetration of the frost of 1855 down- 
wards into the soil. It was certainly considerable in many places ; for 
in gromid with a northerly aspect in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
ten days to a fortnight elapsed after the breaking np of the frost on 
the Gth of April, before the plough or spade could be employed to open 
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up the soil ; and fanning operations were in consequence much delayed. 
With the arrival, however, of the genial weather, vegetation advanced 
with amazmg rapidity ; and the hay and other crops were very little, if 
at all, later than usual. Neither was the long drought followed hy any 
unusual fall of rain. 

The penetration of the frost would depend much on the nature of the 
soiL The following estimate has heen formed by a skilful farmer and 
highly intelligent man in the Lewis, a Mend of the Bev. James Gunn, 
whose kindness we have already acknowledged, and by whom this infor- 
mation also is sent to us : — 

1. Into moss on which heath growSf the (rost pcnetratod 6 inches. 

2. Moes on which no heath grows, 9 — 

3. Arable land in field or garden, 12 — 

In compaiison to these, the frost of 1856 did not penetrate above 
one-fourth the depth. Mr. Miller of Eastwood makes the same esti- 
mate for arable land about Glasgow, viz., 12 inches. 

As bearing on this point, Professor C. Piazzi Smyth has been so good 
as to furnish us with a copy of the register of the deep soil thermo- 
meters kept by him, and examined and entered weekly. We subjoin (see 
Table) the record of only two of these, t^ and /«, respectively at three feet 
and one-tenth of a foot in the soil — ^the others at six, twelve, and twenty - 
four feet being too deep for our purpose. Of the latter. Professor Smyth 
says, in a letter to us on September 8, 1 855 — ** They are still suffering 
under last winter s cold, so slowly does the wave of annual temperature 
travel downward through the soil." 

The indications given in the appended Table, drawn up from data 
kindly furnished by Professor C. P. Smyth, correspond with those of 
the other Tables. The thermometer <,, one-tenth of an inch under the 
surface, read lowest on the 19th February ; t^ at three feet, on the 26th, 
or ten days after ; and the readings generally are the lowest at or soon 
after the time of greatest cold, — a considerable rise taking place between 
the 2d and 9th of April — the 6th of that month, as already remarked, 
having been the day on which the frost finally broke up. The monthly 
means are given for four months of 1855 and the four previous years, in 
order to place the contrasts of temperature in a more striking light. 
The means for 1851-4 are taken from the Tables given in the last 
published or eleventh volume of the Edrnbturgh Astronomical Ohserva- 
turns. These Tables embrace the entire series of observations of the 
Earth-thermometers since 1838, carefully reduced, and accompanied by 
descriptive and explanatory matter from the pen of Professor Forbes, 
and a brief statement of some of the results by Her Majesty's Astrono- 
mer for Scotland. A full exposition of the significancy of these Tables, 
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by either of the distinguished physicists above mentioned, would be a 
great boon to the scientific world. 

The influence of this severe season on trees and shrubs is remarkable. 
The following particulars have been kindly furnished by Professor 
Dickie of Queen*s College, Belfast, being extracted from a paper by him 
on the subject, now passing through the press : — 

In inland situations in Aberdeenshire, where there was a considerable 
covering of snow in February, all the young plants of araucaria imhri' 
ccUa were uninjured, except such as had branches protruding above the 
snow. Near the coast line, the effects on whin and broom were most 
conspicuous, for two reasons — the plants attain large size, and the cover- 
ing of snow is less. Bushy plants, browsed by cattle, were uninjured, 
owing to the covering of snow. The effects were more conspicuous on 
these than on any other wild plants. They were generally killed in ex- 
posed places nearly to the ground. In the summer, new shoots were 
pushed out from below. Species of rosa, rubus, and salix, growing along 
with them, were uninjured. Sections of stems of whin and broom killed 
by the frost were examined under the microscope, but no change in the 
tissues could be detected. The only difference between them and sec- 
tions of living ones was the existence of brown stains near the ducts ; 
but this difference was not constant. There seems no way of account- 
ing for the different effect of the frost, but by some original difference 
in constitution among plants. A great many exotic trees, and shrubs, 
were either materially injured or totally destroyed ; but it would 
be rash to say that this indicates their inability to resist low tempera- 
tures under any circumstances. In every instance it was observed that 
the destruction was greater in low than* in high situations, and this 
even in the same garden. This was seen in places not more than 100 
yards apart, and differing only twenty feet in elevation. Dr. Dickie, 
rightly, we think, attributes this to accumulation of the heavier, colder, 
and damper air in such localities. After giving many striking examples 
from Aberdeenshire, the following is recorded from Belfast. The loss 
there was less, partly because the minimum temperature was greater 
than in Aberdeenshire, exceeding it by 14° to 17° F., and partly from 
the site of the garden being high and well drained. Among twenty 
plants destroyed, there were nine species of the pine tribe, one heath, 
and two other shrubs, which, in a locaHty three miles north-east, one 
mile from the sea, and 450 feet above its level, stood wholly uninjured. 
The Belfast garden varies from 50 to 75 feet above mean tide level. 
Dr. Dickie gives full details in this important paper regarding the plants 
destroyed in Aberdeenshire and at Belfast ; and calls attention to the 
great value of observations and records on this subject, as affecting the 
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naturalization of certain plants in our climate, and the knowledge which 
in a few yeans they would give us regarding the plants which might he 
expected to survive such changes of temperature in particular districts. 
Much ultimate disappointment, hoth to the huyer and seller of exotics, 
would thus he avoided.* 

On the same suhject, the following interesting particulars have heen 
kindly furnished hy Mr. Clark of the Glasgow Botanic Garden : — 

^ The following plants were destroyed in our garden hy the severe 
frost of the spring of 1855 : — 

" Thirty plants of Cupressus torulosus, which had stood out in the 
open border for some years. This fine coniferous plant was introduced 
from Nep^ in 1824, and has always been considered hardy. 

'* Cupressus funebris. This tree having been introduced from China in 
1849, the stems had not attained the same degree of strength : though 
destroyed in Glasgow, it has survived in several other places. 

'' Prunus sinensis. 

** Pinus microphylla and P. montezuma. Neither of these had been 
more than two years planted, and they were not sufficiently established 
to enable them to resist a degree of cold which they might have stood 
otherwise ; microphylla has survived in many places. 

^' Libocedrus chilensis, destroyed also in most places. It was intro- 
duced from ChiH in 1849. 

** Many Portugal Laurels and Common Bays. In every instance where 
these were killed, they stood either under the shade of other tall trees, or 
in low damp situations, where the young wood of the previous year had 
not been sufficiently ripened, or exposed to the same amount of light 
and air as those standing in open situations.*' 

** It was pleasing to observe," continues Mr. Clark, " that many 
exotics, not considered hardy, survived this most trying season (1855). 
Having been anxious to test the Rhododendrons of Dr. J. D. Hooker's 
Himalayan collection, I had some of them, previously kept in a cold 
frame, removed, before the winter set in, to an exposed situation. The 
following stood out without any protection and survived : — R. ciliatum 
and ciliatum-rosea, B. campylocarpum, R. lepidotum, niveum, R glau- 
cum, R. Wallichii. Also, R. barbatum safe, planted out two years 
previously. It is from northern India. In 1852 a plant of R. cinna- 
momea, a magnificent variety, introduced from Nep41 in 1820, was 
planted out, having been previously kept in the usual way in a green- 
house or conservatory, and sustained the frost uninjured. Ccdrus deo- 
dara and Araucaria imbricata, quite safe, being in high dry situations. 

* This paper has sioce been published, and win be found in The J^vemdbn^ qftke 
Bcttm, 8oc. qf Edin.^JSc(fL Cfardener, July, 1855. 
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The latter, however, does not thrive well in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, on account of the dampness and cold of the subsoil overlying 
our coal formation." 

We have examined many scientific journals and transactions of 
learned Societies, in the hope of finding records of similar seasons 
of severity, with which to institute a comparison, and of perhaps 
catching some glimpse of a law of periodicity, or a return of such 
weather in cycles. But we have met with nothing worthy of bringing 
before the Society, excepting a few brief notices. One of these is from 
the pen of the celebrated Dr. Alexander Wilson, Professor of Astronomy 
in Glasgow University, whose theory of the solar spots, and the nature 
of the photosphere of the sun, has been generally adopted by astrono- 
mers. It is found in a short paper in The Philosophical Transactions 
for 1771, and refers to two days of January, 1768. 

On the morning of Sunday, the Sd January, 1768, awaking early, he 
was surprised to fmd himself extremely cold in bed, and on putting 
out his arm to a table near his bed for a glass of water which stood 
there, and bringing it to his mouth, he found it was a mass of ice. 
Struck with an occurrence so extremely uncommon, he got up and 
dressed, and forthwith proceeded, with the aid of his son, to make 
various experiments, which ho describes. We need here only give his 
record of the state of the thermometer on the two days mentioned. 
These are probably the lowest temperatures ever recorded as having 
occurred at Glasgow. The Observatory, where he resided, was in the 
eastern part of the College Park. The thermometer was properly 
protected. 
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The record extends no farther ; and there seems to have been a sudden 
change of weather. On the forenoon of the dd he laid a thermometer 
on the snow, in a shady place, and found that it fell in a very short time 
from 6° to — 2° ; and from this he inferred that before he began his obser- 
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vaiions there had been greater degrees of cold than those he had noticed. 
The depression was, no doubt, due to the increased radiation. This 
severe cold does not appear to have been general ; for I find the great- 
est recorded cold at Liverpool, for January of that year, was 29° F. 
at noon ; and at Middlewich, in Cheshire, at 8 a.m., 23"* F. 

In a paper in Tlie Manchester Memoirs, vol. iv., 1793-6, Dr. Thomas 
Garnet brings together observations made at various places in England, 
and at Dumfries and Eirkmichael, in Scotland, for the years from 1768 
to 1795. The lowest recorded temperatures of the period occurred at 
Chatham, in the last week of January, 1776. They range from 28° F. 
to — 3^° F. ; the ktter being on the Slst, at the hours of 6, 7, and 8 a.m. 
In this paper the negative values are expressed by writing the figures 
below a zero. The winters of 1784 and 1786 seem also to have been 
cliaracterized by low temperatures ; also those of 1812-13, and 1813-14. 
At Dumfries, on Jan. 25, 1784, the thermometer stood at 8° F. early 
in the morning, and on the four previous days had ranged from 11° to 
14^. The late John Templeton of Cranmore, near Belfast, a distinguished 
botanist, published in T^ie Belfast Magazine for 1814 a paper, giving a 
list of the plants destroyed in the severe winter of 1813-14. The frost 
began in Nov^ and on Dec. 29 the thermometer fell to 7° F. 

The registers discussed by Mr. Glaisher in two papers in Tlie Phil, 
Trans,(l8A9y part ii., and 1850, part ii.), run through seventy-nine years, 
and embrace 200,000 observations, made at Somerset House, Greenwich, 
Epping, and Lyndon in Rutlandshire. From these he has deduced, 
with that skill and sagacity which distinguish all his labours in this 
field, an approach to periodicity in the mean annual temperatures at 
Greenwich. The results are stated in Mr. Drew's admirable little 
work on Meteorology; where will also be found a plate giving the 
projected curve of temperature. So much as relates to our present 
purpose we give in Mr. Drew's words, p. 84: — " An inspection of the 
form assumed by this curve shows that, beginning with 1771, the years 
become gradually warmer till 1779, when the temperature in like man- 
ner declined, and a batch of cold years occurs, of which 1784 was the 
coldest. The heat then increased, but not in so great a degree, till 
1794, when the extreme cold of that cycle, not so severe as before, was 
reached gradually in five years from that time. In periods varying from 
nine to fifteen years, throughout the whole series, we find the cycle of 
hot and cold years repeated." This is, we believe, the only attempt yet 
made in this country to grasp such a law of periodicity. Mr. Glaisher 
has also deduced a formula by which the mean annual temperature of 
any place may be found from that of Greenwich. 
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Mr. D. Mackain read " Notes of a short Sojourn in Portugal." 

The President exhibited a portion of a plane tree, inclosing the lower 

end of the metacarpal bone, probably of the front leg of a large ox or 

other ruminant. 

The President also exhibited several recent improvements in the 

Microscope, executed by M. Nachet of Paris. 



AprU 30, 1856. 

The members of the Society, together with a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen specially invited, met in the principal hall of the Cor- 
poration Picture Chdlery. Professor Rogers delivered an Address 
descriptive of the physical geography, geology, and natural history of 
the United States. 



Mat^ 14, 1856 (the concluding Meeting of the Session was held this 
evening). — Mb. Habvet, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. WiUiam T. Wilson and Mr. Richard J. W. Macarthur were 
admitted members. 

Mr. Walter Neilson read a paper *' On Coal-mine Pumping Engines." 

Mr. Mackain exhibited and described Gorman's Patent Pressure 
Water Meter. 

Mr. Bryoe made a communication on a plan in use at Oxford and 
Greenwich for the application of photography to meteorological obser- 
vations, and invited support to a proposal for establishing similar 
observations in Glasgow. Specimens of the photographic records were 
exhibited, and a promise given to bring the subject more fully under 
the notice of the Society at a future period. 



PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW. 



FIFTY-FIFTH SESSION. 



November 6, 1866. 

The Fifby-fifth Session of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow was 
opened this evening, — Dr. Allen Thomson, President, in the Chair. 

The President delivered an opening address, which he commenced 
with the following tribute to the memory of Mr. William Gourlie, one 
of the Society's Vice-Presidents, whose death occurred since the last 
meeting of the Society : — 

'' It b incumbent upon me to notice with the feelings it has produced 
in my own mind, and which I know to be shared by all the members 
of the Society, the melancholy loss which we have sustained since we 
last met, by the death of one of our Vice-Presidents. Mr. William 
Gourlie died in the latter part of June last, from the effects of a very 
painful and dreadful disease— a timiour of the upper jaw. He bore his 
sufferings, and met death with the calm fortitude and resignation which 
might have been expected in one who throughout life had shown him- 
self so estimable a man, and so true a Christian. The circumstances of 
his being removed, in the prime of life, from domestic happiness and 
from social usefulness, are too melancholy to admit of my alluding to 
them further in this place. 

" In Mr. Gourlie, Glasgow hsA lost one of its most upright and useful 
citizens, this Society has been deprived of one of its most valuable 
members, and many of us lament the departure of one of the kindest 
and worthiest of our friends. 

'' Mr. Gourlie entered the Philosophical Society in 1841, and took an 
active part, during the whole of his membership, in promoting its wel- 
fare. Deeply interested in many branches of science, and well versed 
in some, he was always ready to further any project calculated to 
advance its progress, and most zealous and judicious in the manage- 
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ment of any business committed to his charge. No greater proof could 
be given of his zeal and energy, in tlie conduct of business, than was 
shown by what he effected as the most active of the local Secretaries of 
the recent meeting of the British Association in Glasgow. To his 
exertions on that occasion no small share of the acknowledged success 
of all the local arrangements was due, and it is too much to be feared 
that his labours in this work tended, in some degree, to hasten the 
attack of his fatal disease. 

'^ Mr. Gourlie was an excellent practical botanist ; he possessed a large 
collection of native and foreign plants in his dried herbarium. His 
cabinet contained many interesting specimens of fossil plants, and his 
collection of shells was also extensive and well arranged. 

'^ As a citizen and magistrate of Glasgow, Mr. Gourlie occupied a high 
place. His exertions for the improvement of the people were dictated 
by a truly philosophic spirit; and there are many institutions in 
Glasgow which owe much to his active and judicious co-operation." 

The President next referred to the death of one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Society, Mr. James Lumsden, senior, of Yoker, who had 
been a member of the Society since 1815. For some years Mr. Lums- 
den's declining health had prevented him from taking any part in 
municipal affairs, but this would not make us forget how much in 
former times Glasgow owed to his exertions as its chief magistrate, and 
the respect which his public spirit, enlightened views, and great energy 
had secured for him from his fellow-citizens. 

The President then took a rapid glance at the condition and prospects 
of different branches of physical science at the present time, as bearing 
upon the business of the Philosophical Society. As most encouraging 
for the prospects of science, he referred to the continued success of the 
meetings of the British Association — the extended usefulness of the 
objects brought under the attention of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh — the continuation, notwithstanding the exigencies of 
the war, of the annual grant of £1,000 from Government to the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of scientific objects — the Memorial to 
Parliament, by the Committee of the British Association, on the means 
of advancing science, and the introduction of scientific acquirement into 
the qualifications for the Indian service. 

He referred next to the recent progress of various branches of science, 
more especially to some of the most recent advances in theoretical 
physics and practical mechanics, organic chemistry, microscopic re- 
search as applied to animal and vegetable structure, and the knowledge 
of the phenomena of life in the animal and vegetable kingdoms of nature. 

He concluded by offering some remarks on the condition and pros- 
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pects of the Philosophical Society, with suggestions for extending its 
usefulness and interest. With this view he suggested that, in addition 
to the original papers presented at the meetings, a scries of reports 
should he prepared, hj authors appointed for the purpose, on the present 
state and recent advancement of various branches of science, to be read 
at stated meetings of the Society throughout the session. He further 
suggested, that among the subjects engaging the attention of the 
Society, though not belonging immediately to physical science, might 
be comprehended a view of the relations subsisting between masters and 
workmen. Considering how many of the most influential members of 
the Society are engaged in manufacture, and give employment to 
very large numbers of workmen, it does seem most expedient that this 
Society should occasionally take into consideration the best means of 
improving the condition of the working classes. The gulf between the 
upper and lower classes is, in this country, already far too wide. Not- 
withstanding our boasted system of Scottish education, the most alarm- 
ing ignorance and moral abasement prevail, and are steadily increasing. 
The influence of the Society might be employed in directing and assist- 
ing masters in their efforts to promote the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of those employed by them, and thus to establish a closer intimacy 
between master and men, which might tend to diminish one of the greatest 
evils of our social condition — that which places the interests of the two 
classes in opposition to each other. With these views the President 
suggested the establishment of a section of the Society, whose duty it 
should be to report upon the statistics of labour and education among 
the working classes. 

On the motion of Dr. Anderson, the thanks of the Society were given 
to the President for his address. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Bell were requested to audit the Treasurer's 
Accounts. 



November 19, 1856. — ^Db. Allen Thomsok in the Chair, 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — ^Dr. W. B. M'Kin- 
lay, 2 New Smithhills, Paisley; Mr. A. Hannay, Scotland Street, 
Glasgow ; Mr. James M. Gale, C.E., 170 Buchanan Street ; Mr. James 
Beid, Engineer, Hydepark Foundry, or 334 St. Vincent Street ; Mr. 
James Boyd Thomson, F.S.A., Traffic Superintendent, E. and G. Rail- 
way, Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Tod, Engineer, Clyde Foundry ; Mr. Willifim 
Tait, Engineer, Scotland Street ; Mr. Wm. L. E. M*Lean, Lancefield 
Forge ; Mr. Edmund Hunt, Engineer, 109 Renfrew Street ; Mr. Arohi- 
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bald Gilchrist, Engineer, 38 Anderston Qoaj ; Mr. G^rge Anderson, St. 
BoUox ; Mr. John Ramsay, of Eildalton, Argyllshire. 

Mr. Goekey, the Treasurer, gave in the following abstract of his 
Account for Session 1855-56 : — 

1855. Db. 

Nov. 1.— To Cash in Union Bank, £82 3 10 

— „ in hands of Treasurer,. 1 19 9 

je84 8 7 

— Entries of 42 new Members, at 

21s. each, 44 2 

— Annual Payments from 9 Ori- 

ginal Members, at 5s., 2 5 

— Annual Payments from 266 Mem- 

bers, at 15s.,. 199 10 

— Payments from 6 Members in 

arrear, 8 10 

249 7 

— Sale of Proceeding*, 10 11 

— M. Connal, Esq., for use of Hall, 10 

— Interest on Bank Account, 1 11 2 

£336 2 8 

1856. Cb. ' 
Nov. 7. — By New Books, including Subscrip- 
tions to the Cavendish, Bay, and 
Palseontographical Societies, £112 12 3 

— Bindmg, 7 

£119 12 3 

— Stationery, 3 15 8 

— Printing and Illustrating Proceedings of two 

Sessions, 36 12 

— Printing Circulars, &c., 13 3 

— GUt Labels to Portraits, 1 10 

— Salary to Assistant Librarian,... £33 16 

— Conunission to do.. Collecting 

Dues, 18 2 6 

— Fee to Officer of Andersonian 

University, 4 

— Pee to Clert for extra writing,.. 10 

— Delivering Circulars,. 8 6 3 

60 4 9 

Carryforward, £234 17 8 
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Brought forward, £234 17 3 
ByRentofHaU, £15 

— Fire Insurance, 3 11 

— Gas, 1 13 11 

20 4 11 

— Cleaning Hall, and petty charges^ 2 3 9 

— Bent of M'Lellan Booms for Professor Bogers' 

Lecture and Expenses, 15 16 

— Balance — 

Cash in Union and Savings 

Banks, £62 6 

Cash in Treasurer's hands,... 14 9 

68 9 

£336 2 8 



Thi Philosophical Sooiety'b ExniBiTioir Fund. 

1855. 
May 15. — ^To Balance per Deposit Receipt from Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, £647 14 8 

1856. 
May 15. — Interest to this date, 29 8 2 

£676 17 10 



We hjnre exammed the Traaflorar'B Aooonnt, and oompared the seme with the Voaehen, 
and find that there are m the Union Bank of Scotland Fifty-eight Poonda and Fifteen Shil- 
lingB ; in the Savinga Bank, Three Pounds and Eleren Shillings ; and in the Treasnrer's 
handa, Fourteen Shillings and Minepenoe, — together. Sixty-three Pounds and Nmepence, at 
the Society's credit at this date. 

The Treasurer has also exhibited to us a Voucher which he holds for money lent the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, from the proceeds of the Philoeophical Society's Exhibition m 1846, 
with mterMt thereon to 15th May, 1866, bebg £676 17s. lOd. 

THOMAS DAWSON. 

MATTHEW P. BELL. 



BspoBT BT THI Tbxabttbib, Nojsmbbb 1, 1856. 

The moyeable property of the Society remains the same as last year, with the addttioD of 

new books purchased since that time. 

The number of members at the commencement of Seedon 1865-6 was. 268 

New members admitted during the Session, '4!i 

806 
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From this there fall to he deducted from present Boll — 

Resigned, • ® 

In arrear two years, 12 

Left Glasgow, * 

Dead, * 

80 

On the UA for 1856-67, 276 

Of the above 276, there are 8 members in arrear of one year's does. 



Mr. Cockey also made a Bepori on the progress of the Library, which 
now contains 2,559 volumes. 

The Society then proceeded to the iifty-fiflh annual election of office- 
bearers. 

Mr. John A. Mathieson and Mr. Robert Hill were requested to act as 
scrutineers of votes. 

Dr. Allen Thomson proposed that Professor William Thomson be 
elected President ; that Professor W. J. Macquom Bankine be re-elected 
Vice-President ; that Mr. James Bryce, jun., be elected second Vice- 
President ; that Dr. Thomas Anderson be elected Librarian ; that Mr. 
William Cockey be re-elected Treasurer; and that Mr. Alexander 
Hastie and Mr. William Keddie be re-elected Secretaries. 

Which motion having been seconded by Mr. William Murray, was 
carried by acclamation. 

The votes of the Society were then given in, in writing, for 
twelve members of Council, and the scrutineers retired to number the 
votes. 

Dr. Thomas Anderson, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow, exhibited a specimen of trap rock from Lochwinnoch, containing 
particles of pure iron, such as has hitherto been only observed in meteoric 
stones, along with portions of nickel. Professor Andrews of Belfast had 
observed that iron occurred in extremely minute particles in trap rocks 
in the north of L^land ; but in the specimen produced, the particles 
were comparatively large. From a portion of the powdered mineral. 
Professor Anderson detached the particles of iron by applying the 
magnet. He stated that six per cent, of iron had been extracted from 
the rock by means of dilute acid. 

Professor William Thomson made some remarks on the curious fact 
of iron occurring in a rock which had not been exposed to aqueous 
action, as had been the case with all metalliferous rocks. 

Mr. W. Murray and Mr. Bryce also offered a few observations, the 
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latter suggesting that the inflaence of trap and basaltic rocks in deflect- 
ing the needle, might be caused by the existence of iron in these 
rocks. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Clark, Curator of the Botanic Garden, 
a specimen of Encephcdartus horridus, or Zamfiia honrida, bearing a 
magnificent amentum or cone, was exhibited to the Society, and de- 
scribed by Mr. Keddie. The plant is a native of South Africa, whence 
it was sent to the garden, twenty years ago, by Baron Ludwig, according 
to whose computation of its age at that time, it must now be 250 years 
old. It belongs to the natural order Cycadacece^ holding an intermediate 
place betwixt the tree-ferns and the palms, and having a marked affinity 
to the Coni/erce or pine tribe. Different species of the genus Eticephalartoa 
yield a starchy substance which the Caffires bake into bread. The plant 
is dioecious, and the amentum of the specimen exhibited was supposed, 
at this immature stage, to be the male, consisting of anther-bearing scales. 
(It ultimately proved to be the female, producing seemingly perfect seeds. 
See Proceedings, Nov. 18, 1857.) This is the first time the plant has 
flowered in Glasgow. The flowering of this interesting plant is not the 
only indication of the skilful and successful management of the garden 
by Mr. Clark. The Victoria Eegia, the great water lily, which has this 
year failed almost everywhere else, has been in flower in the Glasgow 
garden since the 19th of July. The improvements which have been 
introduced by the Curator into the greenhouses have already added 
much to the value and interest of the collection. With improved heating 
apparatus, a new orchid-house to be erected by private liberality, and a 
marine aquarium in prospect, nothing will be awanting to complete the 
equipment of the garden, except a new palm-house, which the wealthy 
merchants of Glasgow will perhaps be disposed to add as a gifb to the 
institution, when they see the directors, with their meagre and inade- 
quate income, striving to render the garden worthy of the second com- 
mercial city of the empire. 

Dr. Allen Thomson, as one of the directors, complimented Mr. Clark 
on his able and successful management of the garden. 

Dr. Allen Thomson exhibited and described a variety .of interesting 
objects in natural history. 

The scrutineers having given in their Beport, the following was 
declared the list of Office-bearers for the present Session, the names of 
the Councillors, conformably to the rule of election, being arranged 
in accordance with the number of votes recorded for each, the four 
members of Council at the top of the list being those who retire next 
year: — 
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Ptesftient. 
Pbofessob William Thomsok. 



Ftce^^^resftiento. 



PBorESsoB W. J. Macquobn 
Bankine. 



Mb. James Bbtoe, jun. 



Sfbtarian. 
Db. Thomas Andebson. 

QTreaenrtr. 
Mb. William Cocket. 

3omt«£ectttatie0. 
Miu Alexandbb Hastie, M.P. | Mb. William Kbddeb. 

(SConntfl. 

Mb. William Mubbat. 



Mb. William Eamsat. 
Mb. Bobebt Blaokie. 
Mb. Walteb Cbum. 
Mb. Bobebt Habt. 
Db. John Stbang. 
Mb. J. B. Nafieb. 



Mb. C. BAi!n>OLFH. 
Mb. C. Gbtffin. 
Mb. James Napieb. 
Mb. Alexaitdeb Habtet. 
Db. Allek Thomsok. 



December 3, 1856. — Professor William Thomson, President, 

in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — Mr. Walter Neil- 
son, Ironmaster, 28 Woodside Place ; Dr. John Grieve, 67 St. Gorge's 
Boad ; Mr. Thomas D. Clavenng, Bussia Broker, 22 Boyal Exchange 
Square; Mr. Thomas Muir, 18 Carlton Place; Mr. George Baird, 
8 Greenhead Street ; Mr. William Benison, Writer, 20 Buchanan Street ; 
Mr. John Ure, Merchant, 49 Howard Street ; Dr. Bobert Elirkwood, 
Town's Hospital ; Mr. Joseph Townsend, Chemist, Crawford Street. 

The President described the Atlantic Electric Telegraph, and pro- 
duced specimens of the Microscopic Shells obtained in taking soundings 
between the coasts of Ireland and Newfoundland. 

Mr. William Whitehouse being present, favoured the Society with 
some additional information with respect to the Telegn^h, and received 
a vote of thanks. 

Dr. Allen Thomson exhibited the Shells under the microscope, and 
described their nature and their relations. 
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December 17, 1856. — The Fsebidest in the Chair, 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society: — 
Mr. Thomas Bussell, Engineer, 204 Saudjford Baildings, Dumbarton 
Boad; Mr. John Kidston, 71 West Nile Street; Mr. John Mann, 
Accountant, 153 Queen Street. 

Mr. Bryce read the following papers : — I. On the Discovery of Native 
Copper in the Trap Bocks near Barrhead. II. On the Discovery of 
Coal-bearing Strata and Coal Fossils in the Island of Bute. III. Notice 
of the Geological Belations of the workable Copper Veins recently dis- 
covered in Bute. 



Cn the Discovery of Native Copper in the Trap Rocks nea/r Barrhead. 

By James Bbyce, M. A., F.G.S. 

The existence of native copper in this locality was lately made known 
to me by John Graham, Esq., of Barrhead, who kindly furnished the 
many beautiful specimens now exhibited. It has long been known to 
him, and a matter of notoriety in the neighbourhood ; but no account 
of the discovery, or of the conditions under which the metal is found, has 
hitherto been published, so &r as I am aware, in any scientific journal ; 
yet the great interest of the discovery as a scientific fact entitles it to 
a permanent record. The metal occurs in a native state very sparingly, 
even in the great repositories of its ores, as in Cornwall, Norway, and 
other places ; and its existence in basaltic rocks is of such extreme 
rarity, that only two other similar cases are known. Cape D'Or, at 
the western extremity of Nova Scotia, between Chignecto Bay and 
Ifinas Channel, in the Bay of Fundy, receives its name from the con- 
siderable quantity of yellow, gold-like, native copper found there in 
overlying basaltic rocks, under circumstances very similar to those now 
to be described, as will be seen by consulting the admirable work of Mr. 
Dawson, entitled Acadian Geology, p. 93. The other instance is at 
Na]s5e, in the Faroe Isles, where native copper is found in trap with 
mesotype, but only in minute disseminated particles of a crystalline form, 
and in strings branching through amygdaloid. 

I lately visited the locality at Barrhead, in company with Mr. Alex- 
ander Cowan of that place, by whom it had been previously examined, 
and who also has favoured me with several fine specimens. The locality 
in question is the Boylestone trap quarry, about a quarter of a mile 
north-west of the railway station at Barrhead. The rock is a coarse 
crystalline greenstone, a member of the trap series which forms the 
Fereneze hill ranges, erupted through, overlying and much altering 
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the lower coal strata, where these are cut off by it. Through this 
rock the metal is distributed irregularly in lai^, thin plates, usually 
attached firmly to the rock, and also coating its surface in broad, very 
thin films, as if laid on by the electrotype process. It occurs also some- 
times, but more rarely, in large lumps, and in flattened dendritic masses ; 
but no continuous lode or vein has been anywhere noticed, such as to 
justify the establishment of mining operations, or encourage the hope 
of a profitable working on the smallest scale. We can hardly say 
that there is any decided indication on the surface that the metal exists 
below. In fracturing slabs of the rock along a scarcely perceptible 
seam, plates of the metal are often found lining both sides of the frac- 
ture; but the seam is often found without these plates. Often also 
these are found associated with a greenish-black, earthy vein, which 
abounds in the quarry ; but this vein exists in many places where there 
is no copper. Supposing that this vein, from its peculiar aspect, and 
the copper associated with it, might consist of an impure ore of copper, 
I submitted a specimen of it to Dr. Thomas Anderson, Professor of 
Chemistry, who most kindly examined it for me, and reports that it 
does not contain a trace of copper, but consists merely of various earthy 
matters. The plates, films, and lumps, are all alike perfectly pure 
metallic copper. 

The origin of native copper has been ascribed by some to a decompo- 
sition of its ores, and a subsequent infiltration ; and to such an origin 
Mr. Dawson seems inclined to refer that of Cape D'Or. This would 
assume the existence in that locality of other ores, of which there is no 
evidence. It is a more philosophical view to regard it as an original 
underived product. These trap rocks had their source far down in the 
plutonic depths, in the great subterranean laboratory where all the 
earths and metals may exist together in a state of fusion, and whence 
the copper may have been brought up along with the earthy components 
of the trap. The circulation of electric currents, and the development 
of chemical affinities throughout the mass of rock while slowly passing 
into the solid form, would account for the deposition of the pure copper 
in the plates and films as we now find it. Many masses of native copper 
are found loose on the surface along the northern shores of Lake Superior, 
the largest of which would weigh from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds. They 
appear to be derived from great repositories of metallic copper there, 
associated with rocks of igneous origin ; and M. Agassiz is of opinion 
that the metal has been poured out in a melted state among the rocks 
from a greai/ocue of copper, as he terms it, existing deep below the 
surface. Such is by far the most probable origin. Trap dikes and 
igneous outbursts are but the surface vents of the hypogene laboratories, 
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where a chemistry is at work which may onlj permit the metals to exist 
in a pure, uncomhined state. Pare metallic iron exists also in our trap 
rocks. Dr. Thomas Anderson, at a late meeting of the Society, de- 
scrihed its occurrence in the trap of Renfrewshire ; and Dr. Andrews of 
Belfast finds it disseminated, in minute plates, in the traps of Antrim. 
(Brit Assoc Eeport, 1852, Trans. Sec., p. 34.) Trap and other intru- 
sive rocks are well known to be intimately related to the vast develop- 
ment of gold in Australia, California, and the Ural. 



On Coal Bearing Strata in the Island of Bvie, By James Bbyce, 

M.A., F.G.S. 

Iir a paper on the geology of Bute, which I had the honour of 
submitting to the Society, on the 1st December, 1847, certain strata 
on the shore at Ascog were referred with hesitation to the old red 
series. They consisted of limestone and limestone breccia, sandstone, 
shale, and coal, the whole capped by trap, and in some parts considerably 
altered by overlying and intrusive beds of that rock. Very few fossils 
bad then been found in them ; none certainly of a character to determine 
the age. Recently, however, fossils from the locality, which came into 
my own hands and into those of my friend Mr. James P. Eraser, enabled 
Qs about the same time, and independently of one another, to decide this 
question, and without hesitation to refer the strata to the carboniferous 
series. They seem to be upon the same horizon as the lower marine 
beds of the Clyde basin, such, for example, as occur to the north-west 
of Glasgow, and in the neighbourhood of Paisley. The strata hang on 
to the flanks of the old red sandstone at Ascog, and are connected with 
an isolated overlying mass of trap which appears on the shore, and 
occupies the cli£& near Ascog mill. A portion of them are shown 
in the annexed woodcut, taken from the paper already referred to. 
The features are now slightly altered by the action of the sea, which 
is rapidly wearing some of the cliffs here. The section represents the 
south side of the promontory, south of Ascog milL 

On the north nde of the promontory, several thin courses of nodular 
limestone traverse beds of brown coloured crumbling shale, which is of 
considerable thickness, and rises into banks west of the road. The 
changes produced upon these strata by the proximity of the trap are 
described in my former paper, and need not now be repeated. The 
limestone shale and coal seams extend under high water mark ; and 
when the tide is unusually low considerable pieces of coal are ofben 
dug out from beneath the sand and mud covering the tideway. Work- 

VoL. IV.— No. 1. H 
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able semns have been searched for, but u yet without sncceBS. It u 
probable, indeed, tbat from tiie podtioD of these beda and tbnr limited 




(o) limabme ; (i) «Aafa with Am coal taat; (c) Umtttoiie ftreccio ; (d) tr^. 
extent inland, the; will, like the similar strata in Arran, never turn oat 
to be of much economic value. Their occurrence here, however, is a 
matter of great geological interest, as preaenting a striking analog; witii 
Arraa, marking, with it, the extreme outer limit of our great cod field, 
and attesting the uniformi^ of the conditions of the surface which pre- 
vuled at this remote era. 

The fossils by which the strata were identified are given in the follow- 
ing li«t. The spetnes have been determined by Mr. Eraser, from 
specimens in bis collection and my own. To hia wdl known skill in 
this departotent I willingly submit my own judgment. 
PUmia. 
Sphenopteris ttifida, not Dncommon in tlie shales. 

affinis, ditto. 

- ■ fiircata, ditto. 

dilatata, rare. 

Fecopteris nervosa, rare. 

Calanutes nodosus, abtmdant in the shale and undstonee. 

nndnlatna, ditto. 

IVigonocarpum olivteforme, rare. 

BracAidpedo. 
Products punctata, not abundant. 

sulcata. ditto. 

Spirifer semidrcularis, EOmewhat common. 

trigonaJis, rare. 
- duplicoatata, rare. 

Lingula squamiformls, abundant in the abries. 
Orthis radialis, rare. 
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On the Geological EeUUione of certain Copper Veins recently discovered in 

BiUe, By James Bbtcb, M.A., P.G.S. 

Thebb has very recently been discovered in Bate a vein of copper ore 
which promises to be of considerable economic value. It occurs in 
Kaimes Hill to the north-west of Port Bannatyne, on the face of an 
old quarry of clay slate, which has been worked down to the level of the 
chlorite slate below. The vein is three feet wide, and the veinstone 
is a porous quartz, with much black matter in the cavities, which 
analysis shows to contun a considerable quantity of manganese. Much 
chlorite occurs with the quartz, and also layers of clay slate, in a soft 
soapy condition. The ores are yellow and black copper ore ; and both 
the clay slate and quartz are thoroughly impregnated with the oxide of 
copper. Transverse sections of the slaty laminse exhibit a rich copper ore. 
The copper lode is properly a bed and not a vein, as the veinstone and 
ore are interstratified with the slate, and follow the strike of the beds. 
The direction is 33° east of north, and the dip 5T east of south, at an 
angle of about 40^. In order to reach the vein upon the strike, it was 
necessary to open a shaft through the accumulation of rubbish heaped up 
in the process of working the slate quarry. The shaft already opened is 
eighteen feet deep and six feet wide. The bed is about three feet wide, 
and is intersected by a whin dike about fifteen feet north-east of the 
shaft ; but the perpendiciilar distance across to the dike from the shaft 
is only five feet. The dike is ten feet wide, and ranges 18° east of north, 
and west of south; so that it intersects the vein at an angle of 15° 
(33° — 18°). In the slate between the bed of ore and the dike there are 
several quartz veins without metal. The copper lode underlies with the 
dip of the slate, in conformity with the slope of the hill, so that an adit 
of about sixty fathoms, driven through a hill-side to the hollow in which 
the quarry is situated, would completely drain any workings which might 
be established. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, mining engineers, have 
expressed their opinion that the promise of the metal is such as to 
warrant the expenditure of £1,000 in effecting this object. About half 
a mile towards the E.N.E., the veinstone and metal again appear in 
another slate quarry on the strike of the beds ; and hence it is probable 
that there really exists here a considerable deposit of copper ore. But 
this, of course, can only be determined by the establishment of works, in 
regard to which the proprietors are now in treaty with several parties 
who are desirous of obtaining, in the first instance, a lease of the 
grounds. As a mere matter of scientific interest, if for no other reason, 
it is greatly to be desired that the economic value of this lode should be 
thoroughly tested. Scotland is extremely poor in copper ores, though 
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aboundmg in those older rocks in which this metal is usually found ; and 
therefore any new instance of its occurrence is marked with a peculiar 
interest. Its development in this locality seems intimately connected 
with the intrusion of igneous rocks ; and yet Arran, which abounds 
with rocks of this class of almost every age, is entirely destitute, so far 
as we yet know, of any repository of metallic ores. 

Dr. Scouler exhibited and described the Eemains of the Dinomis and 
Palapteryx, from New Zealand. 



January 14, 1857. — The Pbesident m the Chair. 

Mr. Kobert Ness and Mr. Alexander M^Casland were elected 
members. 

Dr. Scouler exhibited, from Mr. Colin Brown, the Jaw of the Palaeo- 
therium from the Isle of Sheppy. 

Mr. Biyce read a paper " On the G^eology and Physical Geography, 
Natural Besources, and late material Progress of India ; with notices of 
its Means of Defence against foreign invasion." >^ 



January 28, 1857. ^The Pbesident in the Chair, 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — Dr. John Scouler, 
75 Bath Street ; Mr. Robert Hutcheson, 60 Abbotsford Place ; Mr. 
Thomas Fleming, 73 James Watt Street; Mr. Robert P. Wright, 
9 Bath Street. 

The Rev. Dr. Macvicar of Moffat, read a paper on " An Adaptation of 
the Philosophy of Newton, Leibnitz, and Boscovich to the Atomic 
Theory of Dalton.** 



An Adaptation of the Philosophy of Newton, Leibnitz, and Boscovich to 
the Atomic Theory. By John G. Macvicab, D.D. 

Philosophy, which, in the following pages, is invoked to explain the 
atomic weights and the physical and chemical functions generally of 
the simplest forms of matter, has been viewed in all ages as consisting 
in an inquiry into causes. Nor this without good reason. For philo- 
sophy is nothing else but the science of reflection, nothing but the 
spontaneous effort of the intellect to satisfy Curiosity ; and about 
nothing is Curiosity more alive than about the causes of things. Every 
child, as well as every full-grown man, in the very degree that he is 
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quick, b also eager to know the cause of every phenomenon which strikes 
him. And this is right. For if there he anything of an ohjective nature 
that is certain, it is the existence of God ; and let it he hut granted, 
that to Him, as First Cause, the material universe stands in the relation 
of a creation or effect, and then the doctrine of causation in Nature is 
secured in its integrity. Whether we make use of the terms parent 
and offispring, producer and production, cause and effect, or any others 
of the same kind, there enters essentially into the relation hetween the 
two terms the affirmation of a certain continuity or resemhlance hetween 
them ; and that to which an Almighty Being, acting as a great First 
Cause, has awarded existence, can scarce he other than a system of 
causation itself. At all events, we are logically hound to hold it to he 
so until the contrary appears. Such, therefore, is the point of view in 
which nature is regarded in the following pages — as a system of causa- 
tion, a dynamic system. 

As to the METHOD hy which the author ohtained the first principles, 
which have led to the results, of which a few are here communicated, it 
was that which has just heen hinted, namely, the doctrine of causal conti- 
nuity and resemblance, implying in a Cause not only a productive, hut also 
an assimilative power^ the Effect heing not only produced, hut produced 
so as to hear also the signature of the cause which evolved it ; so that 
the creation not only exists, hut hears upon its hosom the signature 
of the Creator's attributes ; hy a reference to which, therefore. Nature 
may be investigated in regions where the senses fail, and hypotheses 
framed, which heing pursued logically onwards and outwards till we 
reach the region of the palpable, may be verified or rejected by com- 
paring their consequences with the data of observation. Is it said 
that such a speculation, even though based in reason and religion, 
and though explaining phenomena innumerable which no other hypo- 
theses can explain, while contradicted by none, is still but a hypothesis 
after all — let that be granted ; but let it also be remembered, that there 
is nothing better for us, call it by what name we please. 

There may indeed be much that is against a hypothesis, though its 
power of explaining phenomena be very great; as for instance its 
lengthiness or its obscurity, or the fact that it requires additional compli- 
cations or limitations the more it is applied to explain phenomena. But 
a hypothesis is free from every lo^cal objection when its terms are 
reduced to two, viz., one fact, postulated as substance to work upon, and 
one law, which shall determine the phenomena and functions of that 
substance. Any hypothesis that is more complicated than this does 
not fully satisfy the demand of intelligence for unity in first principles. 
And no hypothesis that is simpler than this can belong to the philo- 
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sophy of common sense ; for this philosophy demands, in reference to 
eveiything that represents reality, that it shall have respect both to 
substance and attribute — ^being and action. It is to this that I have at 
last succeeded in reducing the hypothesis^ of which the first lines are 
now to be unfolded. 

The one fact which I build on as Substance, or Material, is that 
which is given by the history of philosophy as the catholic belief 
of the observing and reflecting men of all refined ages and nations, 
namely, the universal ether or medium of hght. And respecting its inti- 
mate nature and constitution I postulate nothing but that when exist- 
ing in a state of rest it consists of individualized particles existing 
apart, though somehow touching each other. In this respect all that 
follows is nothing more than the working out of an answer in the affir- 
mative to Newton's query, when he asks in his latest scientific publica- 
tion, '* Are not gross bodies and light convertible into each other P 
. . . . The changing of light into bodies, and of bodies into light, 
is very conformable to the course of nature, which seems delighted with 
transformations." — {Opt,, 2d edit., 1718, qu. 30.) It will be observed, 
however, that I borrow no less from Leibnitz and from Boscovich than 
from Newton, while it is only since the atomic theory of Dalton under 
some form or other has been pursued to the extent that it has, and 
given those definite conceptions of molecular quantities and functions 
which now prevail, that such a hypothesis as that now entered upon 
has become possible, at least as a speculation in positive science, capable 
of being verified or of being rejected. 

The one law which I build upon is that which has been already 
hinted as the law of causal continuity or resemblance. Borrowing a 
name for it from that case of its operation, by which our food is digested 
and our Hfe is maintained from hour to hour, we may designate it the 
Law of Assimilation, and it may be thus laid down : — 

themselves to themselves in tacoessive mo- 
ments of their existence, t. e., to m a in ta in their 
types or species, nnder influences tending to 
caose a departure from them ; as also — 

All thmgs tend to aaaimilate - *- „ ^ , . .v i ^ j 

all other thmgs to themselves (and oonse- 

qoently to be assimilated to these others in 

II. j their torn), i. e., to group spedes and types 

into genera and families, and to give general 

harmony to nature. 

Of this law it may be shown that all the characteristic phenomena of 
the intellectual and moral sphere are manifestations, to the full extent 
that they are manifestations of law at all, and not of a self-possessed 
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liberty under no law but tbat of its own activity. Here, however, look- 
ing only to it in its grand cosmical function, as the expression of the 
Divine will to us articulate with regard to His works, as the impression 
of the Divine immutability upon Nature, and as such, the Cosmotec- 
tonio law, we may deduce from it the following consequences, by which 
we reach Body or Matter as commonly conceived, with which alone we 
have to do here : — 

Or Ineetia. 

I. Any substance considered merely as such (i e., merely as a thing of 
which nought is predicated but existence in a certain position in space, 
and mobility under force applied from without), if now at rest, must, 
under the law of assimilation, assimilate itself to itself in successive 
moments of its existence. It must, therefore, continue at rest. And if 
it be put in motion, and thus once constituted a moving thing, it must, 
under the same law, assimilate itself in like manner in its every succes- 
sive element of motion to the first, and therefore it must continue in 
motion. Moreover, its first element of motion, as it is simply a change 
in space from one point to the next adjacent, cannot but be an element 
of a straight line. And it is accomplished in a cert^dn time. But 
under the law of assimilation, it must in every similar and equal element 
of time following, accomplish a similar and equal element of motion. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the whole motion must be both rectilinear 
and uniform. And thus a particle of substance conceived as devoid to 
the utmost of all specific properties, and only subjected to the law of 
assimilation, gives us a particle possessing inertia^ and thus brings us at 
once by a long step near the conception of body or matter. 

Op Elasticity. 

II. But any substance or thing of limited extent, existing in space, 
must necessarily possess a form (meaning by form the confines between 
thst thing and the surrounding space), and let any such thing which 
is intrinsicaUy amorphous, that is, wholly passive as to form, or purely 
plastic, be placed under the law of assimilation, and it follows, that 
whatever the form which it happens to possess, when put under that 
law, to that (its original form) it must assimilate itself in successive 
moments of its existence ; and that form, therefore, it must tend to 
maintain and to restore when any forces applied from without tend to 
disturb or to alter it — ^yet not without a homage demanded by the same 
law to any new form which may be transiently impressed. It must assimi- 
late itse^ to the latter in alternate moments. And with this recipn^ 
eating action, the phenomenon of inertia conspiring, there must remit 
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in a form thus conceived, as originally wholly plastic and perfectly 
homogeneous and exempt from internal change, a perfect elasticity. 
Here, therefore, we again make another great step towards the concep- 
tion of matter or body ; for all observation, all calculation, lead to the 
inference that if we could but reach the last elements of matter, they 
would be found to be perfectly elastic. It is true that in this deduc- 
tion of elasticity, only the law under which it exists is given, and not 
the mechanism by which it is accomplished. The latter is of more 
difficult deduction, and only appears in general terms in the following 
paragraphs. 

But Form implies relations of parts, and of these relations the most 
eminent is that of all the parts to one, which is the centre. And here 
it becomes necessary for us (without postulating any particular form 
as that of the eetherial atoms), to view them as having each a centre ; 
which, while it may be designated according to the object in view, 
Centre of inertia, or Centre of elasticity, may be designated generally as 
Centre of force. But the aetherial centres of force as given by nature 
are obviously in a state of separation from each other. Each setherial 
element, therefore, has volume ; and around its centre of force there is a 
self-isolating, and, of course, elastic ambient, which we may call its 
aiomosphere or atmosphere. 

Now, in this centre and its atmosphere, it appears, that on the 
application of a force from without, in connection w)th elasticity, and 
explaining it, two other modes of action must present themselves. 

Op Refitlsiok. 

III. In every case but that in which the setherial element, molecule 
or mass, is conceived to move away as fast as the force is impressed, 
which is impossible, the elastic action of the whole must imply the 
oscillation or vibration of the centre, or of the centres of force found in 
the molecular mass— a vibration which will be greater or less according 
as the force impressed or the resistance opposed is gre&ter or less. 
Moreover, this oscillation or vibration of the centre must, in its turn, 
set agoing and maintain in the atomosphere around it, a system or 
systems of undulations of the same periods as itself, and determined 
in form and direction by the law of assimilation as usual. Now, such 
systems of undulae, when of the same periods and dimensions, as, for 
instance, when emanating from the centres or nuclei of similarly 
constructed molecules, must constitute an apparatus of mutual repulsion 
between these atoms or molecules ; for the undulse advancing from the 
different centres or nuclei must meet each other face to face;— each 
wavelet must resist the farther progress of the other, whence, that 
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they may still hold on their radiant course, the o«ntrae or Duclet from 
which they emanate must tend to retreat from each other ; for the Uw 
of auirailation implies a continuity of force between the advancing front 
of an unduhi and the centre whence it issued, and therefore a state 
of tension in the atomosphere in that direction in which the Oiidala iii 
proceeding analogous to rigidity. 

Of Heat. 

IV. But such t mode of action in the atoms or moleouteB ootiBti- 
tuting a sensible mass, must be productive of a sennble phenoMenon. 
The mass must expand or increase in volume, and that to an extent 
and under modiScationa determined by the atomic or molecular struc- 
ture of the mass expanding. Here, then, we have a phenomenon, 
which, so far as appears, answers to A«ai. Its further considera- 
tion must, however, be deferred till we become acquainted with specific 
molecular structures. It may be merely added here, that acoord- 
ing to this view there is good ground and reason on both sides to 
affirm now that heat is only motion, and now that it is due to a special 
agent, caloric ; few when any attempts have been made to deGne caloric, 
it has generally been described in much tlie same terms as the 
atmosphere or atomosphere around the nuclei here. It may, indeed, be 
SMd, that this insulative atomosphere, which, according to the views here 
advanced, constitutes all the volume of every atom and molecule, ought 
rather to be named electricity than caloric, as will presently appear. 
But this were a dispute about names merely. The atomoephere is, 
according to what is here advanced, the common ground both by calorific 
and electric action, and both of these are purely modes of motion not 
only convertible into each other, but into such motion as is palpable 
to the senxes, and commonly goes by the name. 

Of Polaeity. 

V. From the Law of Assimilation, however (operating as inertia, 
and demanding symmetry, as will appear hereafter), it follows that these 
systems of undulte emanating from the centres 
and nuclei of atoms u)d molecules, must ever 
tend to form themselves into sustained cur- 
rents in the atomospberes of these atoms and 
molecules — currents in which the successive 
undnlse shall chase each other continuously 
in the line which is at once the most recti- 
linear and that of least resistance. And thus, 
as another function of the heat, which must 
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actaate CTOty molecule which is a member in the universe, we shall 
haTe the phenomenon of currents of forct posiessmg peculiar char- 
acters, not possible to be investigated at 
present, but which we may {by anticipation) 
designate by the general term poUtrit^; for 
the law of aHnmilatdon demands that ereiy 
Buoh current of finite section shall be ac- 
companied by another, dynamically and sym- 
metrically related to it, equivalent in force, 
and flowing in a contrary direction. With 
respect to these currents, it may, however, be 
mentioned here, that there will be two grand 
classes of them according to the morpholt^cal character of the 
molecules in which they circulate. Thus all moleculea roust be 
either homopolar (that is, with umilar poles), as fig. H, or het^opolsr 
(that is, with dissimilar poles), as fig. M ; the latter representing a 
nucleus composed of four etherial atoms or elementary forces, the former 
a nucleus of double that number constituted of two of the others united 
&ce to face. Now, in the former case, the currents must circulate 
between the polar and the equatorial parts in each molecule, and this 
is believed to be generally the case in the repose of nature : in the 
latter case tbey must circulate between the poles, as in those molecules 
and masses commonly regarded as magnetic, idio-electric, &x. 

It is not alone a mechanism of repulsion, however, whether acting 
directly as heat, or indirectly as polarity, which our grand law presents 
to us. It gives phenomena of a grander order — phenomena which 
transcend the idea of mechanism altogether. 

Of AlTBACTlOTf, 

VI. The elementary particles or physical points constituting the 
atomosphere of a molecule, or any masses or molecules whatever existing 
at the same time in different places, although tbey be homogeneous or 
similar to each other in kind, and in this respect tend each to muntain 
its present position, or to withdraw from others if encroached upon by 
them, yet, inasmuch as they occupy different positions in space, must, 
under the law of assimilation, tend in succeative moments to be assimi- 
lated as to the space they occupy, that is, they must tend towards 
each other ; in popular language they must attract each other. And as 
this is a mode of action dictated simply in relation to space, culminating 
towards the confluence of those elements actuated by it into the same 
space, and thus pointing to a centre as its limit, our phyiicai tUmerU 
Rotf pretenit itadf tovtai a centre of attraction invaUd by an atmosphere 
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or atomosphere which it inert and elastic, which is retained by its intrinsic 
aUractiveness or contractHHy caround the centre, and is subject to be actuated 
by heal and polarity. 

Of Gratitation. 

YII. Moreover, if elements or masses thus tending towards each other 
be considered merely as elements or masses existing in different regions 
of space, and tending towards each other in consequence of this difference 
of position, the law of assimilation in giving the phenomenon gives also 
its law. Thus, in reference to each centre of force, the tendency or 
attractive power in the various concentric shells that exist around that 
centre must, under that law, be assimilated in all. These must all 
be equal in this respect. Each considered in its totality, must be 
isodynamic, whether the surface of that particular spherical shell be 
small, because it lies near the centre, or large, because it is more 
remote from the centre. Now, these spherical shells or surfaces which 
thus, under the law of assimilation, must be isodynamic, vary directly 
as the square of their distance from the centre. The value of each, 
therefore, considered as a force, when estimated in terms of the distance, 
must vary inversely as the square of the distance. And thus we obtain 
the law of gravitation, not only to the extent generally admitted, but as 
that by which all things are brought and kept together, and in relation 
with each other, from the inconceivably minute atomosphere of the least 
elements of the material system to the orbit of Neptune, and we know not 
bow far beyond. And thus our single law applied to that which, when 
postulated, is next to nothing without it and merely something, and as 
fast as thought can proceed, gives as its successive manifestations inertia, 
elasticity, repulsion, heat, polarity, attraction, gravitation ; and thus 
imparts a scientific homogeneity to properties, some of which have been 
hitherto regarded as quite heterogeneous and unrelated to the others 
except in so far as they are co-existent in the same subjects. Nor this 
only. It exhausts inquiry respecting them. It withdraws them from 
the position of mere data of nature, merely unaccountable or ultimate 
facts. It gives their genesis out of a single principle. It remains only 
for those who are competent to conceive the subject better, and to con- 
struct a calculus whose simplest functions shall express these facts and 
relations on which all the movements of Nature depend. 

EL£MEi!rrs or Morphology. 

Our synthesis, however, does not terminate here. We have, in fact, 
only reached as yet the conception of matter, as it manifests itself to us 
in the most remote regions, whether those in which the least elements 
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of bodies lie concealed, or those in which the heavenly bodies revolve. 
We have supposed only homogeneous or ^'milar atoms, or else masses 
composed of them. We have supposed the second part of our gprand 
law, the function of mutual assimilation, to have previously accomplished 
its end, to have succeeded in reducing all individualized objects to simi- 
larity to one another, or to have found them thus in harmony with 
itself from the first creation. 

It belongs to us now to consider that many conditions of existence 
may obviously arise in which the setherial atoms or elements shall 
enter into union with one another, and constitute molecules of various 
kinds. It remains that we investigate under our law the forms and 
structures of these molecules, the chemical functions which they must 
fulfil, and the sensible properties which they must display. 

And here we have at once to predicate of all of them without excep- 
tion, that for all of them the law of assimilation lays down this formula, 
that the etherial elements of which the molecule is built up shall 
always tend to assume positions which are similar in reference to others 
which correspond to them, or to some place and ultimately to some 
point in the molecule. In a word, the law of assimilation in reference 
to molecular construction is a law of symmetry, and might perhaps be 
advantageously so named. 

Nor this only in these general terms. The idea of maximum assimila- 
tion implies among symmetrical forms a maximum of symmetry towards 
which all must culminate, and which each wiU attain so far as the con- 
ditions of existence will permit. Nor is this culmination-form difficult 
to be discovered. In a word, that fonn in which more than any other 
all the parts or particles are assimilated to each other in their positions, 
all being similarly placed in reference to each other, and to one point 
(which is the centre) is the spherical superficies. Thus are we led to 
the spherical shell or cell, as the culmination-form of the merely molecular 
world. And this deduction is verified by observation in reference to 
the ultimate structure of plants and animals, in which the cells being 
insoluble wait to be seen ; and we have every reason to believe it to 
hold very generally in reference to the inorganic kingdom also, most 
bodies indicating their cellularity by being so very light compared with 
what they might be, as is illustrated by platinum, gold, &c. As to 
crystalline forms, they, being necessitated by the imperfection of their 
constituent molecules to be highly angular, can only display many bevel- 
men ts and truncations, as they do, — that is, many nisus towards the 
spherical. And as to the great number of prisms in inorganic nature, 
and of filaments and cylinders in organic forms, their genesis is neces- 
sitated bv the linear currents from which it is next to impossible to 
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or to Bcreen uijthiDg, whether in nature or the laboratory. 
r by any other name, these currenta modify every- 
thing, and make erery object to be different from what it would be 
if developed aa as individual far out in space, under no influencea but 
those attaching to itself. 

1. Hence idl indivi- 
dualized molecules and 
combinations viewed as 
insulated, or as deGned 
by their self-insulating 
Atmospheres, may be 
distributed into two 
grand claeees, viz., those 
which depart from the 
spherical by having too 
mucli matter on the "" 

axial region, rendering them prolaU (see tig. H"), and those which have 
t4X> much matt«r on the eqaatorial region, rendering them oHaU (see 
fig. H*). 

2. Hence also a primary condition in the construotion of a molecule 
is, that it shall have one part which may be called its equatorial r^on, 
and two others in geometrical relation with it, which may be called its 
polar regions. And in reference to the latter, we may here remark, 
that the most urgent condition to individuality, iniinkbilitj, and repose 
in the molecule is, that they be similar to one another, and the mole- 
cule may be, as we may say, homiip<Aar. 

Laws of Cusuica.l Ukiok. 

Such being the first tines of morpholi^y under the law of assimi- 
lation, let us now suppose that two dissimilar molecules are brought 
into the presence of each other, and let us see what phenomena must 
arise under our grand law, viewed now in the second phase of its 
agency, that is, as a nisua or tendency towards mutual assimilation, 
— a nisus or tendency in each atom, molecule, or mass, to induce its own 
features upon the other. And here many cases present themselves, thus, 

I. We may suppose more powerful molecules to be mixed with such 
as are weaker, and so related that they do not tend to the genesis of 
a new species by nisbing into union with the former, The law of assi- 
milation leads UH in such a case to infer, that those which are more 
powerful will succeed more or less in impressing their own features upon 
thofic that are weaker. Thus let a molecule of a powerful and stable 
kind be brought into the presence of such SR are tending to spontaneous 
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decomposition, it will tend to impress its own stability and to retard or 
arrest their decomposition. And on the other hand, let a powerful mole- 
cule in a state of change be mixed with such as are tending that way, 
it will assist them to change. Moreover, in virture of its own form and 
metamorphosis, it may also decide the change which they shall undergo* 
In a word, we shall have the phenomena of catalysis, 

2. But in general, when dissimilar molecules are presented to each 
other with no impediments in the way of their coalition, the immediate 
effect of the law of mutual assimilation most be the merging of their 
differences by their trntoii, and the genesis of a ivew species, in which, 
however, the types of both are preserved. In this way alone can the 
law of assimilation accomplish all its ends, and save itself as having two 
functions which sometimes seem to touch on the contradictory. 

And here we may remark, that a mechanical apparatus presents itself 
by which chemical union shall be effected, and iiew species generated. 
Thus, since the molecules which are presented to each other for union 
are dissimilar, the system of undulations awoke and sustained by the 
radiant heat of each in the atmosphere of each, must also, on a general 
view, be dissimilar. The forms and intervals of the undulro, when 
they emanate from analogous regions in the dissimilar molecules, as 
for instance both from equators or both from poles, must be dissimilar. 
They will therefore not meet face to face, beat for beat ; they will not 
act repulsively as they would do if they were of the same dimensions. 
Hence the law of assimilation operating as the law of mutual attraction 
will not be resisted, as it must be in the case of homogeneous mole- 
cules. It will not be prevented from bringing dissimilar molecules very 
near each other. But when two molecules are thus in contiguity, the 
systems of undulations issuing from certain regions in the one, will be 
caught by those re-entering certain regions in the other. What in an- 
other region constituted an apparatus of repulsion, here constitutes an 
apparatus of attraction. The two molecules will rush into union ; and 
that not chaotically or accidentally, but by certain parts, viz., those in 
which the emanating and re-entrant currents in the one and in the other 
are of most harmonic dimensions. Thus looking to fig. H^ page 61, 
suppose one atom of H to be as yet by itself, and so shorn of its self- 
insulative atomosphere that others could get at its nucleus, and suppose 
these others to accost it, then the first that comes up must be drawn 
into the equator of the atom which was there before; for since both atoms 
of H are similar, similar currents must emanate both from the poles of 
each and from the equators of each. But the currents which emanate 
from the poles of each, will be attractive to the equators of each, and 
enter there, for the equatorial angles being formed by four lines of force, 
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are dissimilar to the polar angles, which are formed by only three lines 
of force. Let the second H, therefore, come by its pole upon a pole of 
the first, it will be repelled and swept round till its own pole is drawn 
to the equator of the other. And so of a second and of a third atom 
of H, after which the structure will be completed so far as its equator 
is concerned. But the H* thus generated is dissimilar to H. The 
system of undulations proper to it, therefore, both at the equator and 
the poles, will be dissimilar to that proper to H when existing alone. 
Let another H then come on, it will not be repelled from the pole of 
H* as before ; it will be attached there ; and thus after one atom of H 
we shall have under the law of assimilation two, one on each pole, 
giving fig. H*. 

3. Under the law of assimilation, it also follows that the measure of 
the chemical activity of a molecule is the amount of its defect, when 
compared with the spherical shell as the t3rpe of form, or the form of 
repose ; and, therefore, those molecules possess the greatest chemical activity 
which are most highly prolate or most flatly oblate ; and those wUl tend 
most readily to unite which are prolate and oblate in rdation to each other. 

4. It is, moreover, to be considered, that a group of two or more 
molecules is, when considered as a group» or mass, dissimilar to a single 
molecule, or group of molecules, if different from the first in the number 
it consists of. A single molecule, therefore, wiU tend to unite with a 
group of the same kind previously existing, or one group with another, 
if they be dissimilar. And this they will do in both cases, not chaoti- 
cally or accidentally, but symmetrically, as the law of assimilation opera- 
ting in the particular molecules aggregating shall determine. Thus 
along with the phenomena of chemical union, we must have those of 
crystallization, the nisus at the spherical showing itself by bevelments, 
truncations, &c., and those of the organization of plastic fluids when in 
contact with sohd parts, &c. 

5. And conversely, if a group of molecules, constituting a solid mass, 
be surrounded by a fluid, it must, under the law of assimilation, tend to 
become diffused as a fluid itself, or as it is commonly said, dissolved in the 
ambient fluid — the aether, the air, water, alcohol, oil, sanies, &c. Hence 
all solids must tend to be volatile and soluble when in contact with fluids 
(especially when the cohesion of their particles is diminished, as for 
instance by heat), as the grater number are found to be even to such 
an extent as is appreciable by the balance. Hence also the molecules, 
or chemical atoms, or equivalents of bodies, if exposed to violent pro- 
cesses of solution and of ignition, as is now usually practised, will tend 
to give off more or less of the SBtherial matter they consist o^ and 
after severe processes in the laboratory, atomic weights will come tnU too_ 
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light, give fractional numbers, and be representative of mutilated molecules, 
uot of those with which nature operates. 

Galvanic Electbicity. 

6. Where union has heen already accomplished, the law of assimila- 
tion may also be applied, so as to produce very interesting phenomena 
in causing the molecules to retrace the steps which they have taken in 
the course of nature ; and thus to set free a current of force at the dis- 
posal of the chemist or engineer. 

Thus let A Q be a mass of water insulated in space, or say in a simple 
cell of a galvanic combination. Each particle of a ^ is well known to 
be resolvable into an atom of H and one of 0. And let the water in 
one end be bounded by some substance capable of resolving it more or 
less into H O, as for instance a plate of zinc attacked by sulphuric acid, 
then the stratum of water adjacent to Z, or at least certain particles in 
that stratum, will be transformed into HO. But this HO thus developed 
wiU, under the law of assimilation, tend to transform into similarity 
with itself the next particles adjacent to it towards the other side of 
the cell, and, in fact, the whole water lying in that line. And thus 
while at z there is a stratum of atoms of O tending to adhere to z ; at 
the other side of the water, as for instance at the copper disc or c, there 
will tend to be a stratum of atoms of H tending to adhere to c. But 
this assimilative operation awoke by the action of zinc and sulphuric 
acid upon the atoms of a q adjacent to it, and tending to stretch 
through the whole mass of a q lying between z and c, must be resisted 
by the heat, and the chaotic undulating action or tension which must 
be speedily generated in both z and o, if they as well as a q remain 
insulated. Let z and c then be brought into contact above by a fit 
medium, or by sloping them towards each other, so that each may rest 
upon the other, then the state of chaotic undulatory action in each will 
be symmetrized in both, and the action will proceed and be sustained. 
For the undulatory action caused in z by the successive incidence of 
particles of upon its surface, must be assimilated to that of O, and re- 
presentative of O. That which is caused in c, on the other hand, by the 
successive incidence of atoms of H, must be assimilated to that of H, and 
representative of it. Now and H are dissimilar to each other. The 
undulatory systems representative of both respectively, will therefore 
be also dissimilar. When, therefore, these currents meet in opposite direc- 
tions, they will not meet face to face with the same forms and intervals, 
so as to resist each other and maintain a state of tension, but after merely 
developing currents circulating at right angles to their direction and 
representative at once of their mutual resistance, and of the equatorial cur- 
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rents of molecules generally, they will pass each other, each reacting on 
the other only so as to establish a dynamic equivalence in force, and a 
harmonic relationship in form between them. And thus a state of things 
must result very favourable to the continuance of the action at z, and 
to the transformation of the particles of a aq successively into U O, 
all the way between z and c. Thus previously to the establishment 
of the contact between Z and C, that is, during the state of tension, 
atoms of O must often have been repelled from b by being met 
by pulsations of z of the same dimensions as their own, and so 
must atoms of H have been repelled from o for the same reason. 
But now that the undulatory system proper to O flows continuously 
through z round into o, and from o through A Q to z again, it tends, 
instead of repelling atoms of O from z, to impel them on it, coming 
as it does upon their back with a force applied to them, and tending 
towards z ; and for the same reason the H current, by its own undu- 
latory action, carried round till it came up behind the atoms of II, 
pointing towards c, will tend to cause them to face and strike with more 
effect upon a And thus whole lines of aq may be transformed into 
atoms of HO, HO, HO, &c., all the way between Z and 0. A closed 
or circular current of force will be kept up through the combination as 
long as there remains material for sustaining the chemical action at 
the z end of a q. 

(a.) It follows from these views, however, that the atoms of H roust 
not only tend to develop themselves upon C, but to adhere to it, and in 
the very proportion that they do so, must impair the current. A grand 
desideratum, therefore, for constituting a current that shall be constant, 
is to withdraw the atoms of H as fast as they develop themselves on c, 
as for instance by presenting to them atoms of O with which they may 
unite and relapse into aq, — ((Trove.) 

(6.) Moreover, it follows from these views also, and under the same law 
of assimilation, that while z is being assimilated to the liquid medium 
in the region of z, that is, dissolved, a moment of liquid saturation shall 
arrive when the assimilative influence of the solid particles in the solu- 
tion shall be more powerful than those of the liquid parts, and the dis- 
sdved particles of z will now assimilate themselves to c by forming a 
deposit on its surface. To z they cannot attach so easily, both because 
it is undergoing solution and change, and because of the repulsive action 
which is stronger between homogeneous than heterogeneous particles ; 
c therefore will tend to be coated with z. But when o is coated with 
z, it is assimilated to z, the law of assimilation has accomplished its 
end ; the action due to it, the current, will therefore cease. In order to 
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an effective apparatus, which shall be constant, therefore, not only must 
c be kept clean or dear of H, but also of z.' — (DanidL) 

(c.) It is also to be considered, that while the assimilative influence 
of the action at Z represented by H O tends to assimilate all the cor- 
responding lines of a ^ between Z and C, by transforming them into 
HO, the assimilative influence of the unchanged aq tends to reassimilate 
that which has been transformed into H O, and to effect its relapse into 
aq. The mass of water between must therefore act as. a resistance to 
the formation and progress of the current. Another condition, there- 
fore, to the successful establishment and maintenance of such a current, 
must be to diminish, as far as possible, the breadth of aq between z 
and 0, the resistance being proportional to this breadth. 

F&IOTIONAL ElEOTBICITT. 

7. It follows from our views, however, that currents may be developed 
otherwise than by molecular transformation or chemical change. There 
is, in fact, in every body, a great amount of undulatmg action awoke 
and sustained by the specific heat of its constituent molecules. On the 
simple application, therefore, of two dissimilar masses to each other, 
under the law of assimilation, traces of a current may be established ; 
and when that application is rendered forcible, as by heat, pressure, or 
friction, it may be expected that that current shall often become palpable 
to the senses. Thus, let f (see a fig. of Electrophorus), represent a 
stratum of fur, and B a stratimi of resin, and let them be rubbed 
together, the systems of undulations representing each, actuating each, 
and existing in each in a chaotic state, will, under the law of assimilation, 
tend to pass upon the other, thus so far assimilating the other to itself. 
The previously existing systems of undulation in both, will therefore be 
no longer merely chaotic in either. From the first moment of presenta- 
tion, pressure or friction, each will beg^n to act in a manner normal to 
the surfaces of contact ; and supposing this action to have penetrated 
both, the remote surfiEuse of the fur will be actuated by the system proper 
to the resin, and the remote surface of the resin by that proper to the 
fur, while at the region of union common to both, both will symmetri- 
cally interpenetrate perpendicularly to the common surface of the fur, 
and resin. Let then the fur and the resin be separated, the surface of 
the fur just taken from contact, will now manifest strongly the system 
previously tending to pass upon the resin, that is, the system proper to 
itself, while the corresponding surface of the resin in like manner will 
manifest that proper to itself; and by applying conductors in various 
ways, at various moments, so as to relieve the tension, and constitute cur- 
rents which, without conductors, immediately stop, a variety of interest- 
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n g phenomena may obviously be obtained. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered, that every system of undulations is, in its own right, accompanied 
by an equivalent system in harmonic relationship with it, and vibrating 
or tending to flow simultaneously in an opposite direction, so that the 
view here advanced is not to be taken as at variance with the ordinary 
explanation of the phenomena of induction and decomposition of elec- 
tricities. But these phenomena, as well as the whole subject, cannot be 
satisfSu^rily explained, until we become acquainted with the molecular 
structure of the bodies which display them. Towards this object, there- 
fore, let us now direct our endeavours. 

Htdsooek. 

It is easy to conceive many conditions of the medium of light in 
which two of its constituent particles shall unite together, and form 
a coupled particle thereafter. Thus, let a red ray be met by a green 
ray, or a yellow by a blue — ^the particles constituting these dissimilarly 
affected rays are for the time dissimilar to each other. Their elements 
will therefore tend to unite. And although the first effect of that 
union usually will be their mutual assimilation, productive of the vanish- 
ment of the colour of both, and the restoration of mutual elasticity to 
both, and therefore the restoration and conservation of the integrity 
of the aother, or medium of light, yet in certain circumstances the 
tetherial atoms may remain united, and form a couple. Thus, should 
the act of union have discharged so much of the insulative atmo- 
sphere, or "atmosphere of electricity or caloric,'* of each astherial 
atom, that the resulting united atmosphere is more similar in volume 
to that of a single stherial atom than to that of two, the law of 
assimilation will forbid their separation until the lost volume can be 
restored. It will, on the contrary, tend further to unite them, so as 
to reduce the volume of the couple to the same dimensions as that of a 
single particle. And of this operation, if allowed to take full effect, 
the result will be the confluence of both into one, with the recovery of 
sphericity of the atomosphere of the couple (now merged into one centre 
of double force). But such an issue is resisted by the law of assimilation 
in its primary function (which is assimilation to self in successive 
moments)— that is, self-conservation, the permanence of the individual, 
the species, the type. There will remain, therefore, a coupled atom, 
consisting of two centres of force, more or less distant firom each other, 
invested by a common atomosphere, of which they are the fod, and 
which, therefore, cannot but possess a prolate form. This atomosphere 
is therefore very ill conditioned with respect to the law of assimilation, 
which, as has been shown, always calls for sphericity. It is, in fact, 
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wholly destitute of an equator. But where there is one auch couple 
generated, there will usually be more than one ; and let two such meet 
in disaimilor states, they will not fail immediately to unite, to as to 
become each an equator to the other, that is, crosswue ; wad thus there 
will be generated a gmup of four particles of light or of Kther, which, 
when duly related to space under the law of assimilation, and viewed in 
reference to the linea 'uf force which join the four centres of force of 
which it consists, is obviously an elementary tetrahedron, the centres of 
force its angles, and the lines of force extending between them its edges. 
Here, then, we have already a form which, viewed in reference to its 
nucleiui, is cellular, and in reference to its Invest- 
ing atmosphere, is spherical ; and which, there- 
fore, under the law of Bsaimilation, is in these 
respects perfect and ultimate. But auch is 
it* peculiarity, that viewed in reference to the 
same law, it is also merely rudimentaiy and bemi- 
niorphic If we say that it has an equator, then 
it has only one pole; if we say that it has 
two poles (composed each of two centres of 
force), then it has no equator. Each of its constituent forces, in 
fact, has three, and not one (^^Ktsite to it. The law of assimila- 
tion, therefore, is not fulGlled even as to its most urgent condition. 
The form has not similar poles. But this condition may be fulfilled 
by the attachment of a single particle of light, or an elementaiy 
fbrce opposite the centre of any of ite four faces. And this, there- 
fore, under many conditions of existence, we may expect it to take to 
itself from the lether. And thus we obtain a molecular species, whose 
atmosphere may be spherical, though naturally somewhat prolate (see 
the black portion of fig. H), and whose nucleus may be described 
as a triangular doable pyramid or bipyramid. And 
s we may lodi for both in natnre and the labo- 
ratory. 

But what must its properties be, and how shall 
ve be able to compare them with those of koovnt 
substances F To this it Je to be answered, that as 
yet we have nothing to compare it with but the 
medium of light. But in reference to its relation 
to tight this appears, that it tawt mpel in a very 
high d^p^ rays incident upon it (III.); for each 
H of its parts consists of single particles of light ; in 

other words, between it and the medium of light 
there is the greatest amount of assimilation, the greatest amount of 
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identity, and there will therefore be the greatest amount of rapulaion. 
But to repel light powerfully, ia to be highly refniotive or reflectire ; 
and sooh, therefore, will this our first species be. It will also obviously 
be the lightest of insulable bodies. Moreover, its partiotet must hsve 
but a *erj slender tendency to unite with each other ; foi its polar 
angles are identical, and its equatorial angles diSbr leee from tht poUr 
angles than they can in any other molecule in which tbeie is any diSbr- 
enoe at all. If once invented with their atmosphsrae, tbenfen, the 
poitidea of this body wiU be very persistent in the ftllly Intulated or 
aerifonn state. It will also keep true to the law of the oomprewion of 
aeriform* iu an eminent degree ; for no pressure, however great, can 
impair or favnsform the structure of its particles. Now, in all these 
respects it agrees with hydrogen. Should the reader hastily infer Irom 
this, its most early genesis, that we should expect an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, and not that which we have, let it be remembered that we 
must hare oiygen, else we immediately die ; and we cannot hare both 
hydrogen and oxygen, for the first flash of lightning would explode the 
mixture, and reduce the whole to mere vapour. In reference to higher 
regions, however, comets, nehulK, &(s., the inquiry as to the existence 
of hydrogen, and that still more elementaiy species, composed of four 
ratherial particles, to which we have not here given a name, is open. 
But on that we do not enter here. 

It is mwe relevant to our present purpose to remark, that under the 
law of assimilation, operating in the presence of the cether upon this 
molecular species, which we have found to agree, so far as we can reach 
its properties, with hydrogen, and which we may designate by H, 
we are led to expect three combinations of it with tetherial matter, 
imdistinguishable in the laboratoiy, perhaps, from pure hydrogen, though 
all were reallv to be found there, hut differing in important respects 
both from each other and irom their parent. 

Thus, anppose an atom of H, w^S to exist 
under the assimilative influence of some powerfully 
pniata spindle-shaped or linear form, such as a 
ooiBst when nearing the sun, or the tissue form- 
ing the trunk branches or petioles of a plant, 
it will of course tend, by catalysis, to be assimi- 
lated in form, that is, to become prolate also; 
and this it may accomplish symmetrically, by 
taking &om the nther an additional particle for 
each pole. It is then in harmony with its pou- 
tioo. Its form is still generally similar to fig. H, and its weight is 
now 7. 
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\ particle of H, on the other hand, to exut under the 
n {Mate or tabnUr form, as, for mstance, a oomet in 
its distance from the snu, or the \e»S of ■ 
plant, it will novr tend to become oblate abo ; 
and this it may accomplish by uniting with 
tlu«e particles of nther or of the medium of 
light, one on each of the three angles of ita 
equator. Its atomic weight now = 8. 

But thia combination, H, thus loaded on the 
equator, will no sooner escape from the region 
whose assimilation or inductive infloence g«ie- 
rated it, than it will tend to improve its symmetry, and restore its 
spheriinty, hy uniting with two particles more — one for each pole— to 
that it may combine in itself the features of all the three varieties, and 
thufl we reach an atom of double H. This is, however, a much less 
perfect species than the simple form. And, therefore, under the lav of 
the permanency of species, here acting for the recovery of the ori^al 
type, we are to expect that the simple and ori^al atom of H will, at 
the first moment that the temperature is high, or a chemical is 
presented which invitee 2 H to unite with it, escape from the fire 
accessory particles of light superadded to it ; while they, in their turn, 
moving under its assimilative influence, as well as acting to preserve 
their own type, which is also that of H, will immediately resolve them- 
selves into another H, And thus the atom of double hydn^en will 
effloresce into 2 H. The first combinations of H — ^those, namely, with 
the sther in which it is dissolved — give these numbers of oombination 
so usual, vis., 2, 3, and 5. 

But before we have the third, we shall have the two former ; and 
these two are dissimilar, and their diffidences are the very oonnterparts 
of each other. When, therefore, they meet in the same region, they 
will unite; and this they may do in either of two ways, viz., equators 
to equators, or poles to poles. Suppose at present the first mode 
of union. We thus obtain them united in couples (or rather in pun). 
But such couples being dissimilar on their alternate aspects, and very 
defective in reference to sphericity, they will in their turn unite whoi 
they meet ; but that only until three have done so ; for, on the 
occurrence of three in one, the circle is closed most beautifully by a 
combinatitm of the most eiqoisite symmetry, as in the figures below, 
its equator a regular hexagon, and its axis, as it were, distributed 
into six meridional parts. It is also such, that its investing atomosphere 
will naturally assume the spherical as that which is proper to its form ; 
while the nucleus will ultimately symmetrize itself, as in fig. 1. To- 
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wards the geneuB of this molecular apeciea, therefore, hydrogeo, exist- 
ing in the tether, tends ; and this species, above all, we maj expect in 




nature (if our hypothesis be at all answerable to nature) most abundantly. 
But what ia it I Comparing it with H, as to refractive power it must 
obrionaly be much lower ; for uiany of its angles are formed of groups 
of two and three particles of light ; and thus, being dissimilar, will 
not repel nngle particles of light, or a ray, so powerfully as H does. 
Uoreorer, its atomic weight is 3 (7 + 8) = 45 ( = 9, when H is 
eatJmated at unity). And as the law of asaimilatJon will demand that, 
wbea in the fully insulated or aeriform state, it shall have, if possible, 
the aaoK Tolame aa H, the ipecific gravity of the two aerifonna must 
be in the same ratio. Thus, common ur bdng taken aa unity, and the 
apedfio gravity of H ^ 069, that of this species must be '622 ; in all 
which respects it agrees with common vapour. 

In this respect, however, the aeriform now under consideration differs 
from H — that whereas in H, the equator as also the poles in each and 
all are so similar, that union between atoms of H can only take place 
under veiy peculiar circumstances— ss, for instance, in a most intense 
cold, or under most intense pressure ; in this species, on the other hand, 
there are in each particle three segments of the equator and three poles, 
dissimilar to the other three. Such particles therefore will readily 
unite, especially by their equators ; for this they may do, so as at the 
same time to do homage to the law of assimilation, in giving birth to a 
higher order of symmetry. Whilst H, therefore, will be very perma- 
nott as an aeriform, this species will tend to condense. While U will 
be a permanent aeriform or gas, this will be a condensing aeriform or 
vapour. 

And here the symmetry of the structure shows that where the 
temperature is low enough to admit of a rig^d combination among the 
particles equatorially united, a star-like form of six rays (see the ligure 
below) is to be expected. 

Moreover, the star-like bodies will tend to unite, and that in groups 
of 20, 86, and higher numbers, into beautiful, isometrical, l>asket vesicles, 
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which boing very light, may well auit to form the beautaful fine-weatber- 
clouds. 

It is also to be consiilered, however, 
that the single particles ma/ anite polna 
equators, in which CMe rhombo- 
, hedral veuclei of defective symmetrj 
\ must result, and these Auy give the 
I ragged clouds, (nimbri, Ac.) On the 
T breaking up of the former, if sufficient 
cold be carried down to the lower strata 
nf the atmosphere, to preserve the rigi- 
dity, it is only necesMry to itispet^ the 
figure above to obtain an ezphuiation of 
the usual fonns of snow flakes, as represented in any work which gives them. 







And let the temperature be such as not to insist upon the rigidity 
of the star-like combination, and then these star-like cloud elementi 
will miito in couples only, giving an exquisite molecule, of which fig. 
AQ may give some idea, composed of 30 particles of vapour, its atomic 
weight 4S x 36=1G2U. 
As ti> its properties, some 
"""' ire very remarkable 
itthemselves. Thu«, 
according to ill is 
a particle of water 
ollow cell or basket 
w, we are at once 
to understand the 
menon, that into a 
a volume of water 
we may introduce a great 
quantity of different salts 
without adding to that 
volume. Tlie particles of 
salt may nestle in the in- 
ttrior of the jiarticles of 
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water. Again, it might be showu that it is at a certain tempera- 
ture only that this molecule will be spherical. On one side of 
that temperature it must be prolate, while on the other it will 
be oblate. Now, a given number of spherical molecules, under 
similar conditions of existence, must occupy less space than the same 
number of equivalent spheroids, whether prolate or oblate. A volume 
composed of such molecules, therefore, will at a certain temperature 
manifest a minimum or a maximum density, both below and above 
which it will expand* And thus, supposing our molecule to represent 
a particle of water, it explains what has hitherto been regarded as an 
anomaly in that liquid. 

It further appears that when such a molecule is heated, so as to 
Taporise, or explode into vapour, a great quantity of heat must be 
engaged; for aeriform atmospheres are wanted for no fewer than thirty -six 
{Mfftides of vapour. But to balance this, the volume of vapour result- 
ing most be very great. In these respects, also, our molecule represents 
.water* Moreover, it is obvious that when a group or mass of such 
l|(Mf^f«"^^ beoome solid, whether by themselves, as in ice, or in the tissue 
•«lf {dants aboanding in water, the elements of the rhombohedral or hexa- 
Igonal system of symmetry must manifest themselves. And this, too, 
has been remarked of ice, and of aqueous or monocotyledonous plants. 
By thus viewing water as vapour in a molecular state, each molecule 
composed as stated above, we also obtain the reason of the uniform great 
per centages of water in the great products of nature, which seem other- 
wise altogether arbitrary and accountable. Thus the form of the aque- 
ous particle is such, that to constitute a complete symmetrical shell of 
water for a single atom of another kind, such as an atom of sea salt 
or of urea, one of water will be required for each pole of that atom, and 
.twelve to invest its body, and to unite into a shell along with these 
polar particles of water. Now, this gives (as any one may find who 
makes the calculation) 2*56 per cent, of salt for the sea, and 1*3 of urea 
for urine. And these may truly be regarded as the normal quantities, 
as a reference to nature will show. And this also leads us to regard 
the liquids holding these salts in solution, not as merely mechanical 
or accidental, but as of a symmetrical, or chemical nature. And so of 
organized fluids and tissues generally. Allowing a particle of water to 
each element that goes to constitute the peptonic or proteine molecule 
(the number of which elements we may estimate by the number of 
atoms of nitrogen in the formula), or reducing them all to their simplest 
terms, as has been done by C. Schmidt, in his formula for the muscles 
of insects (viz., (7 H* N O*), we obtain about 80 per cent, of water. 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. l 
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Pbiu^Tal Abibs. 

Kuveloped in an atmosphere of vapour, therefore, ita extent depending 
on the existing temperature, we thui arrive, in our hTpotheaia, at an 
aqneona nuM, in the bosom of the univenal ether, gathered till it 
became a primnval abyss. 

And therein, towards the central parts, as soon as it has attained to a 
certain depth, there can be no donbt that a molecule so delioatdj oon- 
atroGted as a particle of water will have to yield under the crushing 
e^cts of the tremendous pressure to which it is exposed. In fact, the 
space required to accommodate a single particle of water (which con- 
sists of only 86 atoms of v^Kinr), is competent to contain no fewo- than 
100 of the latter, when compacted together aa steam, at a maximnin vi 
density. Snoh compacted Taponr or steam, therefore, we may look for 
in the centr^ parti of our abyss. Bat though it ia imposaihle for the 
particles of that steam to reunite eqnatonally, so as to recover the form 
of vrater while the pressure otmtinues, there is nothing to prevent them 
from coupling by titeir polea. And this they will teod to do, beoatue 
the ail parte of which these poles consist are alternately dlsumilarto 
each other. We thus obtain as our leoond 
molecular spedea a sort of doable vapour (fig. 
J m),more permanent than aparticle of water,yat 
considered as a form, more defectiTe, inasmoch 
aa its poles are still six-partite ; and its equato- 
rial K^on, instead of being the moat expanded 
of all, is more contracted than two other regioita, 
one on each side (forming the equators of tlw 
J „^ particlea of vapour of which it conusta). Its 

axis, under the law aS sphericity, is also modi 
too long. Moreover, there is to be observed on the alternate aommits 
of the polar parts an ntberial element which is both Bupemnmenry to 
the symmetry of the molecule, and so placed that by the disoha^e of 
these supemnmerary particles the axis will be shortened, and the molecule 
improved. We are therefore to expect that when two atoms of v^our 
unite thus pole to pole into a partide ^ double vi^ur (as soon aa tite 
naaoent state or epoch is over), they will give off six letherial elementi, 
thus reducing the weight of the new species from 2 x 45 = 90 to 90 
— 6 = 84, which, when H :s 1, gives 168. So long, however, aa tKw 
molecule is naked, and its equatorial region so oontraoted, compared 
with what may be oaQed its thoracic and pelvic r^ions, it must be open 
to Buoh transformation as will improve it in these respects. And for 
this an opportunity will occur, vrhen one of the six elementi, from 
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by the appearani^ 

i 



the circle of nx of which it consists, is tay how throws out. In which 
cuo, this deatraotion of the molecule will be indicated by the appearani^ 
of 3 H, for erery pirtick oi double vapour destroyed : 
fiv tbfl njeoted element (see the accoiDptmying figure) 
oonnsta of two loaded hydrogens, which on being set 
free will give three light hydrogens. 

The five double elements which remun are then i 
enable of closing at the poles, while by the some I 
eKXTvment they expand at the equator, so as to pro- 
dnee k most ezqoisite molecule (fig. N), of which the 1 
f<^wing must be the characteristic properties. Il 
is to per£eot in a morphol<^cal point of view, i 
it most be possessed of great repose, or, ia the 1 
gnage of the laboratoiy, it must be a veiy inaettrt lit iMrt ivb- 
stuoe. Its atomio weight must be 64 — 15 or 14, « M or 70; And 
therefore when H = 1, equal from 138 to 11. 
Its spemfio gravity, in the fully insulated or aeri. 
fimn sUte, most be fourteen times as great aa 
that of hydrogen, vis., -97 ; for the law of ai 
tnUation provides that all fully insulated and j 
iadividoaliud molecules, that is, the molecules 
of all aeriforms, shall have equal volumes, or at 
lent Tolvmea in the simplest ratios to each 
othar. It« action upon Hght, that is, its lefrae- 
tive power, must be lower than that of the 

donUe vapour which we have already constructed and designated by Ute 
symbol Am; still lower than that of an equal quantity of the nngle 
T^Kmr, or »g; and vastly inferior to thai of the first constructed 
species, which we have found to represent hydrogen. Now, in all these 
» this molecub agrees ia its properties with nitrogen, and may 
fl be taken to ret^eaeot it, while the parent molecule agrees with 
imm<wf^ and may he taken to represent it. 

OXTGKS. 

On comparing Ute fiwm of the particle reprtMenting nitrogen with 
tha form of that r^reeenting steam, it will be seen that they are of quite 
it orders, and wholly unoonfbrmahle. That of steam is, in aU its 
gonal, that of nitTOgeo is pentagtmaL However closely, 
tbanfiwt, tbey be pressed together, they cannot imite oonformably, 
mgaoioally, or chemically. They both exist, how«ver, under the law of 
aisimiletiftn £aah must, therefore, tend to asniinlate the other to 
itaJf, and ultimately that which is the weaker of the two, most yield 
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and adopt the order of form of the other, so long aa it exists in its prc- 
seDCe, if it be capable of it. Kow, of the two, v^iour and nitrogen, 
Tapoor is the more tender. It is also eiquiaitely capable of being trans- 
formed, BO as, in its transformed state, to apply itself most symmetri- 
cally and completely to nitrogen. Thus, let a particle of vapour, sup- 
posed to be on the pole of an atom of nitrogen, be assimilated to the 
latter, that is, let one of the sii parts of which it consists, be excluded 
from the circle of six, and then the fire rc- 
muning elements may immeniiately fall upon 
each other in such a way that thdr union 
may be more complete than it was when, along 
with the sixth, they constituted a particle of 
vqwur. But it is now of the pentagonal 
system of forms. It is now like nitn^eu. 
It may, indeed, be siud to form the n^atire 
icosahedroa (see fig. 0), of which nitn^en is the 
positive; for on constructing these two dia- 
grams, it will be seen that each of them is bounded by twenty triangular 
&oes, five for each polar region, and ten for the equatorial region, all equal 
to each other, which is the conception of the icosahedron. But in S the 
five polar faces are salient, as in the icosahedron of geometry, while in 
this species they are re-entrant, so that the poles here tonch each otiier 
in the centre of the form. This species is, therefore, altogether in waat 
of an axis, hut this the nitrogen, with which, on its development, it- 
enters into union, will supply on one side, while the atom of hydrogen 
discharged &om the circle of six, when it was a particle of T^our, will ' 
supply it on the other. 

By the asumilative influence of the nitrogen, assisted by pressure, we 
thus obtain, in the abyss, a new spedee, to which the following pro> 
perties must attach: — (a) Its atomic weight must be 45 — 5=40; {<a 
although the atom of hydn^en now in the pole was loaded when 
forming one of the six members in the equator of the particle of 
vapour, not only would the law of the maintenance of tiie original 
type (see page 66) lead ng to expect that it would recover itaelf simply 
as H when the molecule of aq was transformed, but the teioet which are 
supemumeraiy in referoice to H when loaded are necessary to complete 
the symmetry of the new species 0. Thus its equatorial r^ion conoats 
of ten times three forces, which, to oom[4ete their r^taons, zeqoire ten 
in the cmti«. Hydn^en being taken as unity, the atomic weight of 
this new spedee, is th^refiiie 8. (() Its angles are all con^)oaed of 
groups of three forcee, and its centre or axis, as has been said, consists of 
a group of ten. Its repulsive action, therefore, upon a ray of incideai 
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light, mast be Tery small compared with that of hydrogen, and small 
when compared with that of TBponr or nitn^en. In other words, its re- 
&active and reflectire power most be very low. (e) From being merely 
an equatorial form wholly wanting in polar parts, it must tend to unite 
with almost every substance ; for it can scarce be so bad in reference to 
the law of sphraicity as when existing alrae. It will, therefore, be 
parasitic in a high d^ree, and (in consequence of its low reflective 
powffl-), it will be destructive of the lustre of other bodies. It will, 
therefore, be a corrosive substance, (d) When no other bodies ore 
preaeBted to it for union, its own particles will 
unite among themselTes and go in couples (as 
in this figure) ; for of such a couple the atmo- 
aphere may be spherical, though of a single 
particle it cannot, at least with the same faci- 
lity. Jn this coupled state, therefore, it will 
also be leas active than when existing in single 
atoms. This species may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be known in two states of existence, q 
one mvcb more active than the other, (e) 
When gristing permanently in the aeriform state, there can be no 
doabt that it will exist in coupled atoms. The volume of such coupled 
atom, therefore, under the law of assimilation, being aanmilated to the 
Tolome of a mngle atom of hydrogen, of vapour, or of nitrogen, it 
will weigh double what the atomic weight would indicate, and half 
a volume of this kind of gas will be equivalent to a whole volume 
of the other sorts. Thus the genetic equivalents of a volume of 
vapour must be one volume of hydrogen, and half a volume of this 
apecieej and the spec. grav. of hydrogen being -0698, of v«{>our '623, of 
nitrogen -970, that of this species must be 1-109. Now, m all these 
respects, this new species represents oxygen. 

And thus we find vapour to be dimorphoos in a very beautiful manner. 
- In union with a molecule of the pental or pentagonal series of forms, 
such as nitrogen, it can only exist as HO. But 
let it be disengaged from such union, and go free, 
or let it unite with H, or any other molecolee 
of what may be called the trinal or trigonal 
series, and it relapses into aq, the properties of J 
which cannot but be v^ different from those of \ 
H 0. And, indeed, in H O, this primordial 
species, have we not the index and type of the 
three great classes of chemical properties, the 
aad repreaented by H outstanding on the pole of a molecule, the batic 



itagonal series of forms, 
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b J in a similar maimer outstanding, and the neutral hy aq? Henco 
H meeting O, and entering into union and producing aq, is an epitomo 
of all synthetic chemistry. 

The Mixed Atmosphebe. 

Oxygen, being developed (through the assimilative power of an atom of 
nitrogen) by the transformation of a particle of vapour into HO, cannot 
but tend to relapse, along with the hydrogen, into vapour, as soon as the 
mitigation of the pressure will allow. And, accordingly, there is no such 
combination as HON known at the earth's surface. No oxygen, there- 
fore, can be obtained from the abyss by the aid of one atom of nitrogen 
only. Bat kt there be a second atom of nitrogen there, and let it be sub- 
stituted for the atom of hydrogen in the pole of the atom of oxygen, 
giving the oombination NON, and now the oxygen is protected on 
both poles from the access of hydrogen, however much there may be 
nasoent around it ; and thus protected it may escape from the region 
of danger. But of such a combination the axis is too long. As soon, 
therefore, as NON escapes from the region of constraint, it will break 
up. Each particle of N being spherical, will break oS, and form an 
aeriform volume by itself; while the atoms of oxygen, as has been shown, 
will couple, and two of them within one atomosphere will form one 
volume. And thus, as the organic composition of such an atmosphere, 
due to the permanent decomposition of vapour in the abyss, we shall 
have four volumes of nitrogen, and one of oxygen gas. And such is 
generally supposed to be the normal composition of the atmosphere. 
But on constructing an integrant element of such an atmosphere, that is, 
a cubical portion with four atoms of nitrogen to the side, and there- 
fore consisting in all of 64 N and 16 0, it will be seen that there is a 
blank in the symmetry which another atom of O is wanted in the 
centre to supply. This additional atom of oxygen gas, therefore, we 
may expect in the repose of nature, giving, as the normal composition 
of the dry air, — 

VoLporoent 
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NiTBio Acid. 

ht fAuA Ins fMeeded, we have seen particles of vapour going in 
ooo(flfli yriuM n aeM wi tated, bat tending to form into spherical gxocqw, 
and saooeeSng in doing sa We have also seen particles of oaygen 
going in couples ; but not less than vapoiur th^ tend also to form into 
splierical gproups, though to this their identity in all their corresponding 
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parti is oppowd. The tame remark applies aUo to nitr<^ti, though 
from the perfection of the individual atom in thia cate a spherical and 
dense molecule of nitrogen is still leas to be looked for. As to the 
number of indtridoaU requisite in either oijgen or nitrogen, to oonati- 
tute such a molecule, it is not as in vapour 36, but only the third 
part of that number ; for in both species, in both and N, the reborn 
of union are regular pentagons ; and to this figure the isometrical 
polfhedrom belonging is the dodecahedron. And therefore the most 
perfect molecule of osjgen and nitrogen, vill be a dodecatom. Now, 
though we are not to expect in the atmosphere a dodecatom of oxygen, 
and much leas a dodecatom of nitrogen, yet the demand of oxygen for 
union, and the differences of the two, and N, are so great, that 
we may expect, under peculiar circumstances, the development of a 
dodecahedral molecule, composed of both ; two partidea of nitrogen, 
which haa positive poles of its own, being caught to form poles, and 
ten of o^gen, which is itself an equatorial form, being caught to 
ifffm the equator. But such a molecnle will possess great assimilative 
power, and wherever it meets with vapour or water, as it must do every- 
where in nature, doubtless it will 
transform a particb in each pole 
into HO. We thus obtain a 
magnificent molecule, its formula 
HO, NO«N,OH=2(NO*+H0), 
which is the well known formula 
of nitric acid. 

And here we may iqiply our 
method to deduce a property 
which has been hitherto obtain- 
able tmly by experiment. Thus, 
as this molecule is so delicately 
constructed and so huge, we can- 
not expect it in the aeriform, we 
can only expect it in the dense 
state ; for such heat as is implied 
in the aeriform state would cer- 
tainly dissipate it in a short 
time. But as it is composed 
wholly of aeriforms, the dense 
molecule which we are to expect must be the Ughiest which ia com* 
patible with sphericity. Kow, the poles of this molecule are triangular, 
which leads us to the tetrahedron, or a tetratom, ai the ligfatast 
iiometrical liquid molecule possible. And this, under the lawaf aanau- 
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latiou, we are led to reg^ard as occupying the same volume as a particle 
of water, which in our theory is the grand cosmical regulator of the 
Yolomes of dense bodies generally. The specific gravity, therefore, 
must be 

4(H0 + N + 0^^4-N + 0H) _ 4(45 + 70 + 400 + 70 + 45) _ 

AQ " 1690 " ^^^' 

as has been determined by experiment.* This is not the only molecular 
combination of oxygen and nitrogen which may exist. Thus, in cul- 
minating towards it, or falling away from it, we may obviously have 
two atoms of N with one of O, as a medium of union between them, 
(the same combination as we have supposed to be previously developed 
in the abyss), in which the want of equatorial matter may be supplied 
by an atom of O on each of the corresponding faces of this pentagonal 
form, thus giving N O* N = 2 (N O*) which must be an acid under the 
same circumstances as N O^ N = 2 (N C) is acid. Here, however, 
as is shown by the latter, the charge of O is not complete. We may 
therefore have an addition of an atom of O to each pole, rendering 
them rather basic than acid, and giving O N O* N O = 2 (N O*) 
peroxide of nitrogen. 

Thx Solid Globe. 

In this way, by following out our hypothesis, we also reach eminent 
species which never escape from the abyss, some of them such as Silica 
constantly appearing and proving to be what may be called residaary 
species. And whether the entire hypothesis be only a dream, or some- 
thing more than a dream, it is certainly curiously representative of 
Nature. It is felt, however, that not only would models of molecular 
forms, such as those that were used when this paper was read, but far 
more time and illustration than were even then possible, be required to 
render it generally interesting. 



February llth, 1857. — The President in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members : — Mr. John Taylor, 

* In tbU way it U often possible to deduce the spec. grav. of liqaids and solids in our 
hypothesis, oo the sapposition that all the volames of all liquid molecules are similar to 
one another, or in simple ratios. It often happens, however, that the same aeriform mole- 
cule may condense with nearly equal facility into a variety of liquid molecules, such that 
they are complementary to each other, and each supplies, to a certain extent, the defects 
of the others. In this case the calculation becomes more difficult, as for instance, in 
reference to that nitric add obtained ftx>m all others by boiling them down to it. 
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Merchant, 6 Hope Street; Mr. Arehd. ThoEison, 3 Royal Terrace; 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, jun., Coats House, Coathridge; Mr. James 
Eobertson, L.R.C.S., Ed., Surgeon, Renfrew ; Mr. WiUiam Johnston, 
6 Holland Place, St. Vincent Street. 

Mr. (Jockey read a paper " On Bessemer's Process for Manufacturing 
MaUeable Iron." 

Bessemer s Process for Manufacturing Iron, By Mb. William Cogust. 

This invention was first published to the world at the meeting of the 
British Association, at Cheltenham, in 1856 ; and having excited a great 
deal of attention, the makers of bar iron were generally anxious to 
ascertain the value of the process. The experiment described in this 
ps^r was performed at the Coates Iron Works, by Mr. Jackson. 

Seven and a-quarter hundredweight of No. 1 pig iron was put into 
a founder's cupola, and when melted, was run off into a cylindrical fur- 
nace of fire-brick, two feet deep, by about eighteen inches diameter, 
previously heated, round the bottom of which there were six twyres 
for delivering the blast from a blowing machine. The air was forced in 
at a pressure of about eight pounds to the inch, afterwards increased to 
ten pounds, and rising through the melted iron, a violent ebullition 
commenced, and a red flame, from combustion of the carbon, issued from 
the top of the furnace. In fifteen minutes from the commencement of 
the experiment, slag began to be vomited, and the combustion was very 
vivid. In twenty minutes, most violent combustion was going on, and 
slag was vomited forth in large quantities, accompanied by showers of 
scintillating sparks, which were thrown to a distance of twenty or 
thirty yards, surpassing in splendour the finest display of pyrotechnic 
art. This violent commotion had nearly ceased in about thirty minutes 
from the conmiencement, and ten minutes later the furnace was tapped, 
and the purified iron run off. The exact weight was not ascertained, 
but it was believed not to exceed three and a-half hundredweight, or 
half the quantity of pig iron put into the cupola. 

When sufficiently cool, the Bessemer iron was taken to the rolling 
mill, and rolled into a bar, which was cut and piled, again rolled, and 
the piling and rolling once more repeated. The result was a bar of 
crystalline iron, destitute of fibre, and, as was afterwards ascertained, 
possessing very few of the properties of good malleable iron. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Bessemer was, that to convert cast iron 
into malleable iron it was only necessary to deprive the former of its 
carbon and other impurities, which he was able to effect by driving 
atmospheric air through melted pig iron, in the manner here described ; 
but it seems to be generally allowed, that although he was successful in 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. m 
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producing nearly pure iron, it was not in the mechanical state which is 
requisite for toughness and malleahility ; and that in order to hring it 
into that condition, the process of puddling, or some one analogous to 
it, was necessary. 

An experiment such as here descrihed cannot be regarded as conclu- 
sive of the failure of Mr. Bessemer's patent ; hut it is probable that 
before it can become practically useful some modification of the process 
must be adopted. The subject is well worthy of further investigation. 

March 11, 1857. — The Peesident in the Chair. 

Mr. Gkorge Anderson read a paper " On the Best Means^of Pro- 
moting Education among the Working Classes." 

The Education of the Working Ciasees, and the Best Means of Pro- 
moting it. By Mb. George Ain}ER80K. 

Hitherto every scheme that has been proposed for the better education 
of the masses seems to take for granted that the masses not only require, 
but demand such a measure ; but it appears worthy of consideration, 
whether the £adlure of every such scheme does not go far to answer that 
question. 

That there is a loud cry through the couirtry for extended education, 
no one can deny, but so far, that cry proceeds only from the educated 
classes — from those who have themselves learned the value of education ; 
and, unfortunately, that is not a large proportion of our people, and, 
more unfortunately still, that limited proportion is weakened by dissen- 
sion, and thus perpetually neutralizes its own efforts. 

It appears to me, that at this juncture it may be well for the real 
friends of education to pause before renewing the contest — to look about 
them and consider whether, after repeated failures in one direction, it 
might not be better to inaugurate a new course ; and I will endeavour 
to point out what course I think holds out some hope of success. 

Edttoatiokal State of Great Britain as compared with 

OTHER Countries. 

By the census of 1851, we find that the population of England and 
Wales (with the Channel Islands) was 18,070,785, of which total there 
were at school 2,124,324 being 1 in 8^ of the population. The 
population of Scotland was 2,888,742, of whom were at school 368,517, 
which is 1 in 7f of the population, or 1 per cent, better than England. 
Taking the two together, we have — 

Population, 20,969,477 

At School, 2,492,841 

Or about 1 in 8| of the population. 
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Now, other countries have, by the best authorities, been stated as 
follows : — 



Berne, 


. Im4 


Canada, . 


. Iin7 


Sweden, . 


. In4 


Prussia, 


. 1„ 6 


Saxony, . 


. 1„6 


France, 


. 1,1 6 


Massachusetts, 


. 1„5 


Denmark, . 


. 1„7 


Whole U.S., . 


. 1„ 6 


Holland, . 


. 1„8 



It is thus seen that England stands very low in the scale, and I fear 
the reality is lower than even these figures fully show ; for I find from 
the Minutes of the ^ Committee of Council on Education,** the most 
reliable educational statistics we possess, that our scholars range from 
three to fifteen years of age, and that fully 25 per cent, are under 
seven years. Now, in Prussia, for instance, the returns appear to be 
taken from seven to fourteen, during which term of age nearly all 
the children are at school, whereas in England, of the children of these 
ages, only one-half are at school. 

Of children in Great Britain, of our school age, three to fifteen, we 
have nearly 6 millions,* of which only 2| millions are at school, 600,000 
are known to be at work, and there remain between two and three 
millions educationally unaccounted for. 

But as three to fifbeen may be considered too long a range, a large 
part too young for being generally at school, and a large part at the 
other end of the range gone to work, we will take the period from five to 
ten, during which ages it can hardly be doubted that all ought to be at 
school. We find there are of children at that age 2^ millions in the 
population. Now, the Minutes of the Committee of Council show that 
59 per cent, of the scholars in the schools inspected by them are of that 
age ; and as these schools may be taken as a fair basis for estimating the 
educational state of the country, we are probably not far wrong in 
assuming that there are of oiur children, from five to ten years old, one 
and a-half millions at school, and one million entirely unaccounted for ! t 

We find in Massachusetts and in New York State, that there is 
actually a larger number of children of all ages, at school, than the 
population shows of the standard school age : — 

In Massachusetts, in 1851, of children five to fifteen, 196,536 
Of all ages at school, 199,429 

In New York State, in 1850, children five to sixteen, 735,000 
At school, all ages, 795,000 

* Censos 1861— Cbildien of three to fifteen, 5,789,866 ; At school of all ages, 2,492,841. 

t Census 1851— Children five to ten, 2,448,699 

Scholars of all ages, 2,492,841, of which 59 per cent, . 1,470,776 



Unaocoonted for 



977,928 
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In New York City, iii 1850, children five to fifteen, 90,145 
At school, all ages, 102,974 

In Great Britain, 1851, children five to fifteen, . 4,694,583 
At school, all ages, 2,492,841 

Bad as the state of matters is thus shown to be, there is great room for 
doubt whether or not any amelioration is taking place — whetlier the 
education of this country is advancing in even as high a ratio as the 
population. 

CONKBCTION BKTWEEir lONOBANCE AND CbI^E. 

The intimate connection between ignorance and crime is a fact almost 
too patent to require proof. Any amount of evidence might be brought 
forward, but one or two statements on that point may be sufficient. 

Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, says, 
that one in fourteen of the whole male working-class population 
comes annually within the grasp of the law, and that of all who are 
imprisoned in Lancashire, only 2 per cent, can read and write properly. 

Out of the prisoners sent to the Preston establishment, be further 
says, that " 72 per cent, (nearly three-fourths) are in a state of sucb 
utter debasement that it is in vain to attempt to give them instruction, 
as they could not understand even the words used in doing it." In 
1853-64, be bad 16,500 male prisoners, and of these 9,641, nearly 
60 per cent., could neither read nor write at alL 

Captain Willis, of Manchester Jail, says, that out of 8,294 prisoners 
82 per cent, could neither read nor write. 

Captain Greig, of Liverpool, states, that out of 25,111, only 2 per 
cent, could read and write well, while 50 per cent, could do neither 
at all. 

The criminal statistics for 1854 give an increase of 9 per cent, on 
tbe committals of the previous year ; and on the subject of instruction 
the following is the result : — 

Criminals of superior education, . .2 per cent. 

Could read and write well, . . .4 — 

Total educated, .6 — 

Could read and write imperfectly, . .37 — 

read only, 20 — 

neither read nor write, . . . .37 — 



(I 



who have little or no instruction. 



Gi>ing 94 per cent. 



Prom the United States we have similar reports. Out of 28,000 
oriminals, only 128 bad got a common school education ; and out of 
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27,000 committed in 1850, 14,000 were foreigners. In that educated 
country, the uneducated foreign element, which comprises only one- 
tenth of the population, appears to produce half the crime. 

After giving an account of several of the foreign systems of education, 
taking Prussia as the type of the compulsory system, and Massachusetts 
as the type of the volimtary, the paper proceeds — 

Pbofosed Bemedial Expbbiments. 

With such figures as the educational statistics of England give us, 
the friends of education can have very little douht as to the urgent 
necessity for some change. This necessity has heen long felt, and many 
schemes have heen propounded to meet the evil, hut hitherto these 
efforts have heen made under the belief that there was a great deficiency 
in school supply, rather than a want of school demand. Statistics do 
noty however, bear out this view very fully, but rather point to another 
causes— to the total apathy and indifference to education, on the part of 
those for whom schools and teachers have been already provided. 

Turning to the Minutes of Council for 1856, 1 find that the schools 
examined by Her Majesty's inspectors over the whole country numbered 
4,800, with 3,069 teachers, and 8,465 pupil-teachers. At the very ample 
allowance of eight square feet of area for each scholar, these schools were 
sufficient for 811,794 children, while there were in attendance only 
537,583, only two-thirds of what they might have accommodated. 

Now, as the schools inspected by Her Majesty's inspectors represent 
only about one-fifth of the whole scholars in the country, and as we find 
in that fifth a surplus school accommodation for 274,211 children, it 
may be supposed that there is, over the whole country, a surplus of 
accommodation for a million and a-quarter of children. There are no 
certain data to go by, and this may be an over-estimate, as much of the 
surplus accommodation may be so situated as not to be available ; but, 
making every £Bur allowance, there remains the undoubted fact, that 
there is in the country greatly more school accommodation than is taken 
advantage of 

The Reports of Her Majesty's inspectors are nearly unanimous on 
this point ; but I will only give one quotation. It is firom the Report 
by Mr. Marshall : — 

"There is one evil more in need of remedy than all others put 
together, which the measures adopted by the Committee of Council have 
done nothing to relieve— one obstacle more fatal to the further progpress 
of public education than any other which experience has detected, 
towards the removal of which not even the first step has yet been taken. 
Immense progress has ererywhere been made in the extension and 
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improvement of school fabrics, tlie supply of suitable and skilfuUj devised 
apparatus, and the gradual creation of an adequate staff of competent 
and devoted teachers. Towards all these olyects jour Lordships* 
measures have furnished the most important aid. But when the 
schools have been built, often at great cost, and with excellent judg- 
ment, and the teachers have been installed in their office, full both of 
zeal and capacity, what has been done to secure inmates for the one and 
pupils for the other ? Evidently nothing." 

In looking over these Reports, which contain much valuable and 
interesting information, we cannot help being struck with the fact, that 
most of these inspectors have felt so deeply the extreme difficulty of 
inducing parents to send their children to school, or, if they did send 
them, to keep them there for any useful period, that nearly all of these 
Beports recommend a compulsory enactment. 

In the face of all the evidence on this point, it becomes very difficult 
to avoid the conviction, that all our magnificent educational schemes, if 
they go no farther than the building of schools and the providing of 
teachers, will never educate the people. Towards that grand object 
there appear to be two courses. We must either treat ignorance as a 
police delinquency, and pass a compulsory educational law, or we must 
wait the slow process of years, the tardy leavening of the mass below 
with the ideas of those above, till the masses of our population g^t to 
appreciate the education we seek to give them, and become willing to 
avail themselves of our teachers and our schools. If there be a third 
course, it must be by founding on one or other of these, and either by 
establishing a modified compulsion, or by endeavouring by some means, 
legislative or otherwise, to stimulate that tardy leavening to a more 
rapid fermentation, and to imbue the masses, by some speedy means, 
with a strong desire for education. 

The causes at present in operation to produce the slow result are, the 
weight of moral obligation, the sense of parental duty, slowly growing 
with the growing intelligence of the people. To produce more rapid 
results, we must appeal to some more lively feeling, even if it be a less 
elevated one. We must appeal in the plainest and most direct way to 
self-interest, and I need hardly add that the plainest and most direct is 
through the medium of the magic letters, £ s. d. 

In short, I wish to bribe the people into educating their children, by 
proposing to them some unmistakeable and quickly realizable pecuniary 
benefit from their doing so. I propose that uneducated children should 
be placed for some years under certain disabilities in the matter of 
earning wages, and that a premium be put upon education, by allowing 
all who shall come up to a prescribed educational standard to earn wages 
at an earlier age. 
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I would not press for an immediate general measure, because it is as 
yet untried ; but I voUl now proceed to show that we have particular facUi- 
ties for making a large experiment in that direction, with the very smaUest 
legislative change, and of arranging it in such a way that it would inflict 
no dtscbUi^ not already eodsting, while it would hold out a large premium 
to a numerous and important doss of our working population. 

The class to which I allude is that of factory workers ; and I wish to 
draw particular attention to the present educational condition and pros- 
pects of that class. There are special reasons why I should make it 
thus prominent. One of them is, that it lies within my own sphere of 
knowledge, and I am therefore more competent to speak of it ; but my 
principal reason for selecting this class is, that it exclusively has been 
made the subject of a very peculiar legislative experiment, greatly with 
a view to its education ; and through that circumstance we have ample 
statistics to aid our investigations. Moreover, though the number of 
those employed in factories at any one time is only about 700,000 over 
the whole country, yet the number who have, at some period of their 
lives, been so employed is of course very much greater, and in fact their 
domestic life ramifies through our whole working population, and they 
may be fairly supposed to represent it. 

The Acts for restricting the labour of children, young persons, and 
females in ketones, and for providing for the education of children so 
employed, have been in existence for upwards of twenty years, and it is 
therefore not premature, afber such a period of probation, to inquire how 
they have accomplished the ends for which they were passed, and what 
has been their effect on the condition of the classes they were intended 
to benefit. Our inquiry is purely an educational one ; and in any 
strictures I may pass on the Factory Acts, I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood to refer to the educational provisions of these Acts, and to no other 
branch of them. 

The principal regulations of these Acts are — 

That children under eight years of age cannot be employed at all in 
factories. 

Those firom eight to thirteen may be employed for the limited service 
of 6} hours per day, subject to the condition of attending school for 
three hours daily, with constant certificates of that attendance. 

At thirteen years of age children reach the status of full time workers, 
allowed sixty hours* labour per week (ten hours per day), and with no 
educational provisions or restrictions whatever. 

The shortened labour, firom eight to thirteen, was humanely intended 
by the Legislature not solely in tenderness for the physical powers of a 
child of that age, but also for the purpose of securing its edocation, and 
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thus, by combining moderate industrial training with useful intellectual 
teaching, gradually to raise the factory population to the status of an 
educated class. A very noble object indeed, and a seemingly feasible 
plan for its attainment; but alas! when we examine the actual results, 
our illusive hopes vanish like a dream. We find that though for upwards 
of twenty years the factory population have been under the bondage of 
this teaching, and though generations of children have grown up under 
it, the race of to-day is as ignorant and untaught as those that went 
before. 

It was reasonably enough expected that when the labour of 1,000 
children was reduced from 12 hours to 6^, nearly 2,000 would be required 
to do the work, and thus, that not only the children then in employment, 
but a largely increased number would at once be brought under the 
benefits of an educational training. The very reverse of this occurred ; 
for whereas in 1835 there were employed in fiau^tories nearly 60,000 
children (56,455), we find that in 1838 there were only half that number 
(29,283) ; and even now, with all the immense extension of the factory 
system that has taken place, we are still 10,000 short of the numbers of 
1835, the niunbers now being 46,071. 

Thus, instead of doubling the number under education and lucrative 
employment, the immediate effect of the measure was to banish from 
factories one-half of the children employed in them, and substituting 
nothing — providing nothing — simply to drive them out, helpless and 
uncared for, to the tender teachings of the streets. 

In Scotland the banishment was almost total. I have no return for 
1835; but I find that in 1850, in the whole of Scotland, there were only 
929 children receiving education under the Factory Act; and in Glasgow, 
with her population of 400,000, there were only 140. 

Very complete returns, moved for last session, by Mr. Brotherton, 
have just been laid before Parliament, and through these I am enabled 
to produce the most recent evidence on factory education : — 

The total factory bands in Great Britain and Ireland are 682,497 

Of these are school children, 46,071 

Or about 6 per cent, of the whole. 

The census of various districts is as follows : — 

England and Wales, total workers, .... 572,077 

Schoolchildren, 44,769 

Or about 7f per cent. 

Ireland, total workers, ....*• 32,988 

School children, ^114 

Or 3i per 1,000. 
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Scotland, totftl workers, 77,432 

School duldren, 1,196 

Or 1^ per cent 
I^uark, total workers, ... 23,821 

Schoolchildren, S36 

Or 1 per cent. 

We thus urive at the fiill value of the Factoiy Act as an educational 
measure. We find that over the three Idngdoou 6 per cent, of those 
employed are Kceiving education tmder the Act, and that their agea 
range over the five years between mght and thirteen. If ttief "^ 
^Tided eqnaUjr over these years, as is probably near the fact, it fbUotn 
that one-fifth attain the status of full time workers annually. One-fifth 
of 6 per cent, is twelve per thousand, which is thus the proportion <rf 
educated workers raised into the general mass every year. It will thus 
take just dghty-four years for the Factory Act to complete the educa- 
tion of the whole workers, provided we could contrive that all the 
educated additions remain so long ! 

If « more complete reductio ad abturdum is wanted, Scotland will 
afibrd it, her &ctory school children being 1^ per cent., a-fifli of which 
is jnst three per thoiuand raised annually into the uneducated mass ; so 
that, if we coold inanre patriarchal longevity, the scheme would be 
complete in 333 years I 

The foregoing results also take for granted that the iactoiy school 
children really are taught j and to show how far this is the case, Z mnst 
r^^ to the inspectors : — 

Mr. Bedgrave says (Beport 1852) :— 

" The millowner cannot legally employ a child without having obtained 
certificates of it« having attended school, and the parent is responsible if 
it be permitted to n^lect school ; but the law has imposed no condition, 
and provided no security that anything shall have been Learned at school" 

And farther on : — " In several schools which I have visited I have 
found factory children well advanced ; but in general the factory children 
are the least informed in the school — a result not of their inaptitude or 
inferiority, but of the irregular and uncertun intervals of their atten- 
dance." 

Mr. Homer testifies (Beport 1855):— 

"The so-called education clauses in the Factory Act enact no more 
than that the children shall attend a school. Nothing is said as to the 
kind or quality of the education they ore to receive, and unless it be 
such a case of gross ignorance as is scarcely conceivable would be met 
with in any one professing to teach, or for immoral conduct on the part 
of the teacher, the inspector has no power to require that the children 
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shall be sent to a school where they may have a reasonable chance of 
getting some instruction. 

'' Before the passing of the Act of 1844, oertiiicates of school atten- 
dance were not very rare which had been signed by the schoolmasters 
with a X , as they were unable to write. 

" The inspectors, when the bill of 1844 was in preparation, did not 
fail to represent the disgraceful state of the places called schools, certifi- 
cates from which they were obliged to admit as a compliance with the 
law ; but they were successful in obtaining only thus much, that the 
figures in the school certificate must be filled up in the handwriting of 
the schoolmaster, who must also sign his Christian and surname in full.*' 

I think it is thus sufficiently demonstrated that, whether as regards 
the number taught or the learning they acquire, the half-time system 
established by the Factory Act, considered as an educational measure, is 
a complete failure ; and I have been thus particular in pointing out its 
deficiencies, because there appears to be an opinion gaining ground in 
this country that it might be advisable to extend this half-time system 
to other employments ; and also because I wish to bring under notice a 
better scheme, that to which I have already alluded, and which I will 
introduce, in the words of its author, Sir John Kincaid, inspector of 
prisons and factories for Scotland: — 

(Beport, April, 1850.) — " In consequence of a letter from Mr. Come- 
wall Lewis, enclosing a communication representing that the employ- 
ment of young children in the houses of their parents and others, at 
winding and handloom weaving, prevailed in some districts to a con- 
siderable extent, and was fraught with serious evils, bringing on disease 
of the spine, and the various affections arising out of it, I have devoted 
much time to that interesting inquiry, and have every reason to believe 
that it does prevail to a very considerable extent in Scotland, and that 
the injurious effects have not been over-rated. 

" My inquiries were, in consequence, especially made to ascertain in 
what manner the different parties interested would be affected, were the 
Ten Hours' Act extended to children eleven years of age. 

'^ My information leads me to believe that the factory labour required 
from a thirteen years' child, can equally well and with equal safety be 
performed by one of eleven years. There are, of course, exceptions at 
both ages, but that is a consideration which, in my mind, may be very 
safely lefb to the managers of factories ; for it is not their interest to 
employ a child who is not equal to the work. 

** The most important consideration in treating on this extension, 
relates to the poor children themselves ; for while many of the latter are 
employed at labour unsuited to their years and destructive to their 
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health in unwholesome places, others of them are roaming idle about the 
street at the very age when poverty and idleness are most prone to 
engender evil habits and associations which can never after be shaken 
off." 

Again, he states (Report, Oct., 1852): — 

'* I believe it will not be disputed that the usual ^employment of 
children in factories can as easily be performed by a child of ten years of 
age as one of fifteen, as the active employment of their eyes and fingers 
are almost the only physical exertions required of them. 

'* The Act, which was intended to benefit the children by precluding 
their being employed as young persons, has in my district proved 
altogether a failure, and bears very hardly against the class it was in- 
tended to benefit, for few of them receive education in the factories, and 
only a fourth of them outside. I would therefore respectfully submit, 
whether education should not be substituted for age as the qualification 
for a young person to be employed in factories, namely, that every child, 
eleven years of age, ,who could read, write, and understands what he 
reads and writes, should be eligible for employment as a young person, 
and none under fifteen years of age should be eligible who could not. 

'' I have consulted miUowners and many other individuals well 
qualified to judge of this proposition, without meeting a dissentient 
voice. All are of opinion that its beneficial effects would be immense ; 
for while, under the present Act, poor as well as profligate parents and 
relations are tempted to practise all manner of deceit, even to the extent 
of forging baptismal certificates, to bring their children within the 
prescribed age for employment in factories as young persons, the altera- 
tion suggested would oblige them to put their shoulders to the wheel 
to get their children educated." 

Mr. Bedgrave, 1 find, expresses a somewhat similar opinion in the 
foUowing words : — 

'' The present qualification for the labour of youth is simply age and 
health. It is therefore the interest of the parent, in making out the 
right of his child to work for longer hours, and to earn increased wages, 
to prove it to be older than it really is, and to lessen the period of its 
attendance at school, which thus becomes a burden upon the parent, 
who relieves himself from the irksome responsibility the instant he 
can. But if employment were made the reward of education, if a 
certain amount of acquired knowledge, or a certain number of years* 
attendance at school, were made the qualifications for labour, an interest 
would at once be created in the right direction, the value of education 
would be appreciated by those who are now insensible to it ; the punc- 
tual attendance at school, and the advancement of his child, would then 
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be the objects of a parent s solicitude ; and even though that anxiety 
were limited by the selfish advantages he would derive from his child's 
qualification for employment, the great moral duty of the parent would 
be performed, of securing to his child the important advantages of an 
uninterrupted and extended course of instrootion." * 

Such testimony is entitled to the greatest weight, proceeding as it 
does from those whom GK)vemment has selected to protect the interests 
of children and young persons employed in factories, and who have 
through that position the very best means of forming a correct opinion. 

The circumstance that we have this Factory Law already in existence, 
and with it a high class administrative staff in active operation, renders 
the experiment of the easiest description. We have simply to add an 
educational certificate to the presently required medical one, and an 
inspecting schoolmaster in addition to the inspecting surgeon, and the 
experiment can be started into full activity. It is not necessary that 
Sir John Elincaid's detail should be exactiy adopted, if the principle of 
action is recognized. If parents can be convinced that a few years' 
teaching, given to their child before the age of eleven, will give them 
the benefit of several years' earlier wages finom the child's labour than 
they have at present, there is at once originated a new educational 
lever. In addition to the weight of all higher motives, and without in 
the least degree weakening the influence of these where they exist, we 
bring a supplementary influence that will act in quarters where the 
other is dead, and argue in terms which the most degraded and ignorant 
parent can understand and feel. 

At present the anxious desire of parents to get their children into 
fiictories^ at as early an age as possible, is exemplified by the constant 
tricks and frauds they have recourse to in order to deceive the certifying 
surgeon into giving a certificate of thirteen, long before they have 
reached that age ; and it may fairly be expected that the same anxiety 
would induce them to give their children education, if that were made 
the sole passport to earlier wages. 

I do not advocate this as a perfect or complete scheme, but merely 
as one worth trying. K confined to the £Eu;tory class, it can be intro- 
duced under the most &vourable drcumstanoes, not only as regards 
facility of working out, but with the best chance of securing the favour 
of those whom it aims at benefiting. It would come before them in- 

* I have sinoe seen in The Joumalqfthe London Society of Arts, 27th Febnuuy, 1857, 
an excellent paper by Mr. Redgrave, on the general application of the half-time system of 
education. He ably advocates an educational test as the qualification for earning wages ; 
and the discussion which followed the readbg of his paper was decidedly favourable to 
the scheme. 
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flicting no disability which their children are not already subjected to, 
but holding out to them a premium which they cannot at present obtain. 

If successful with that class, it would be advisable very soon to 
extend it to all other employments ; for though that could not be done 
without imposing disabilities which the children in those employments 
are at present exempt from, the proved benefit would easily overcome 
that objection ; and besides, viewing the matter in the light of abstract 
justice, it can hardly be maintained that there is any equitable reason 
for exempting other employments from even those present regulations 
as to age, teaching, and labour hours which are deemed necessary and 
beneficial to factory workers. In many other employments the manual 
labour is more severe, and the situation less healthy; and if one class of 
children and females is entitled to legislative protection, why not all P 

The principal objection that has been urged against the scheme is 
the insufficiency of the teaching that can be given to children under 
eleven yean of age ; but allowing this objection all the weight it merits, 
— be the standard ever so low, if it only reaches the rudiments of edu- 
cation, it is immensely better than the total blank which is the measure 
of their present instruction ; and certainly I do not think it is quite 
practicable to give a child under eleven the mechanical arts of reading 
and writing weU, and much other simple teaching, which would prove 
to many youthful minds most successful in introducing them to sub- 
sequent sdf-culture. 

Neither am I blind to the fact, that this plan, unlike all preceding 
ones, makes no attempt to provide the educational supply, while the 
best evidence of its success will be in a greatly increased demand for 
schools and teachers; but, in my opinion, hitherto it is the small 
demand that has kept the Legislature lukewarm on the question of a 
national scheme of school supply, and I do not in the least doubt, that, 
if in any way we can make the demand urgent, parties will find some 
means of reconciling their differences, and working out some practical 
and comprehensive scheme in keepiog with the progress of the age, 
and worthy of a great, a free, and an enlightened people. 

Dr. Allen Thomson described " The Phenomena and Mechanism of 
the Focal Adjustment of the Eye to Vision at different distances." 



On tJte Phenomena and Cauaee of the AdaptaHon o/tlie Eye to Distinct 
Vision at different distances, as iUtistrated by recent observaiions and 
experiments. By Professor Allsk Thokbon, F.B.S. 

Thb author having given a preliminary sketch of the opinions of physi- 
ologists on the focal adjustment of the eye, proceeded to detail various 
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recent obBervations by himself and others, tending to establish a correct 
view of the mechanism of this internal change of the organ of vision. 
In the first part of the paper the structural arrangements within the 
eye related to the process of adjustment were described. The author 
referred — 1. To the structure and attachments of the circular and 
radiating fibres of the iris and of the ciliary muscle, pointing out the 
circumstances which prove incontestibly the muscular nature of these 
fibres, and the manner in which their combined contraction has the 
effect of compressing the lateral and posterior parts of the crystalline 
lens, while they leave the anterior surface comparatively firee. 2. The 
author showed that the crystalline lens is suspended in such a manner 
in its capsule, by means of elastic fibres, which pass both to its anterior 
and posterior surfaces from the zonule of Zinn, that during the contrac- 
tion of the ciliary muscle, these bands being shortened, the lens is per- 
mitted to increase in thickness from before backwards ; but when the 
ciliary muscle is relaxed, the elastic bands being drawn outwards, tend 
to restore the flatter shape of the lens adapted for distant vision. 3. 
The author showed that the space called posterior division of the 
aqueous chamber of the eye, hitherto usually regarded as existing 
between the ins and the lens, has no real existence ; for by sections of 
the eye made in the frozen condition, it may be proved that the posterior 
surface of the iris in its whole extent, excepting for a narrow space 
close to the margin of the lens, lies in accurate contact with the ante- 
rior sur&ce of the lens. The author exhibited to the Society a number 
of sections of the human eye, made in the manner referred to. 

In the second part of the paper the author proceeded to consider the 
phenomena which may be observed during changes of adjustment. He 
referred more particularly to the recent catoptric observations of Cramer, 
Helmholtz, and Bonders, from which it has been ascertained, that of the 
dioptric media of the eye the crystalline lens is the only one which 
undergoes a change, and that the change in the lens which accompanies 
adjustment for near vision, consists mainly in the increased curvature 
and advancement of its anterior surface ; while for distant vision this 
part returns to its flatter condition. 

The author described a series of observations and experiments, from 
which he had obtained the full confirmation of the results of the con- 
tinental physiologists. These experiments consist mainly in the careful 
observation of the reflected images of a candle or other light thrown 
from the cornea, and from the anterior and posterior surfaces of the 
lens, during efforts of adjustment. Of these images the corneal one is 
found to undergo no perceptible change ; that from the posterior surface 
of the lens becomes slightly smaller, but scarcely changes its position ; 
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but the dull, erect image, thrown from the anterior surface of the lens, 
18 observed at every change of adjustment from distant to near vision, 
suddenly to approach the corneal image, and to become somewhat 
smaller and more distinct. By the employment of a double light for 
reflection, and an ingenious instrument, which he has named opthalmo- 
meter, Helmholtz has contrived to render the phenomena still more 
apparent, and to measure with precision the amount of the change in 
the radius of curvature of the anterior surfisuse of the lens. The general 
conclusion from all the observations is, that during adjustment for near 
vision the lens is diminished in its transverse, and increased in its 
antero-posterior diameter ; that the bulging or increased curvature takes 
place principally in the middle part, while the marginal part of the lens 
is carried somewhat backwards ; that the posterior surface of the lens 
undergoes a slight increase of curvature, but does not change its place 
at its central part ; and that the cornea undergoes no change whatever, 
either in form or place. The whole changes by which adjustment is 
effected belong, therefore, to the lens, and to those structures connected 
with it, which contribute to the alteration of its form. 

In the third part of the paper the author endeavoured to explain the 
mechanism by which the changes of form of the lens, occurring in adjust- 
ment, are produced. This explanation, he showed, is to be sought for 
in a knowledge of the structure and actions of the internal parts of the 
eye, described in the iirst part of the paper. 

1. The mode of attachment of the capsule of the lens, by means of 
the zonule of Zinn and ciliary processes, to the choroid membrane and 
external coats of the eye-ball, is such as to prevent the lens from reced- 
ing to any appreciable extent in the vitreous humour, while the condi- 
tion of the iris in front of the lens, especially at or near the pupil, offers 
no resistance to its advancement and bulging in that direction. 

2. The effect of the simultaneous contraction of both sets of fibres 
of the iris, and of the ciliary muscle, is to compress the lens laterally ; 
and this pressure is rendered more equal and diffused by the structure 
termed canal of Petit and the fluid which surrounds the margin of the 
lens. The result of this lateral compression is the anterior bulging 
of the lens and the change of its curvature previously referred to. 

The author showed that although the contraction of the circular 
fibres of the iris (and consequent diminution of the size of the pupil) is 
a very constant accompaniment of the adjustment for near vision, there 
are yet reasons for believing that the ciliary muscle is the most direct 
agent in producing the required change of form of the lens, and that 
the iris is rather only an assistant agent in this action ; and in connec- 
tion with this subject the author described several cases which had come 
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under bis own observation, and tbat of otbers, in wbicb tbe motions of 
tbe iris and tbe cbanges of adjustment appeared to proceed indepen- 
dently of eacb otber. 

Tbe autbor furtber gave an account of tbe pbjsiological evidence 
in favour of tbe view tbat tbe process of adjustment to near vision is 
an active muscular cbange ; and be described tbe relation subsisting 
between tbis process and tbe motions of tbe eye-ball, as well as tbe 
influence exercised by tbe nerves over tbese motions. 



March 25, 1857.— -2^ Prbsedeitt in the Chair, 

Mr. Bobert H. Leadbetter, and Mr. Mattbew Strang were elected 
members. 

Tbe following notices were brougbt forward by Mr. Bryce : — 1. " On 
tbe Geological Relations of some Copper Deposits lately discovered near 
East Tarbet." 2. " On some specimens of Iron, Copper, and otber Ores, 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, witb tbe products of tbeir 
manufacture ;" exbibited by Mr. Tbomas Carswell. 3. " On some in- 
teresting Marine Fossils, lately found in a quarry witbin tbe city;" 
exbibited by Mr. Colin Brown, Mr. Jobn M'Diarmid, and bimself. 



I. Os Some Copfsb asd Otheb Metaluo Obes fboh the 
Neighboitbhood oe Tabbet ok Loch Lokg. 

The ores in question occur on tbe estate of Erins, about four miles nortb 
of Tarbet, and on tbe western sbore of Locb Long. Tbey are found 
in veins traversing mica slate, wbicb is tbe prevailing rock in tbis entire 
district of country, quartz, always abundant in mica slate tracts, being 
tbe cbief matrix or veinstone of tbe ores. Copper pyrites is tbe most 
abundant ore, and wide veins of it, obviously ricb in metal, were traced, 
in company witb W. Furlong, Esq., proprietor of tbe estate, over a very 
considerable extent, not less tban two miles ; and tbey probably pass, in 
tbeir range to tbe S.W., into tbe adjoining properties. Otber ores are 
various oxides, yellow, green, and black copper, &c. In tbe same rock, 
and adjoining tbese ores, are also lead, witb silver in unusually large 
proportion, as sbown by specimens assayed at tbe public offices in 
London. Beautiful specimens of zinc blende are also found, and can be 
traced interruptedly in veins for some distance. Wbile tbese and tbe 
copper veins occur cbiefly in tbe central and western part of tbe district, 
tbe eastern affords extensive beds of baematitic iron ores. Tbey occur 
in ironsbot mica slate, and in considerable beds on botb sides of a moun- 
tain stream, wbose bigb banks tbey form tbrougb a distance of more 
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than a mile. The entire district appears to be a rich field, well worthy 
of a careful examination by an experienced mineral surveyor. Our sur- 
vey was somewhat hurried, being limited to a single afternoon in the 
month of September. There seems every probability, however, that the 
capabilities of these properties will soon be fully tested by the establish- 
ment of works, for whose successful prosecution the country offers more 
than the usual facilities met with in mining tracts. 

II. On Some Marine Fossils lately found in a Quabby avithin 

THE City. 

The precise boundary of the upper fresh water and underlying marine 
coal series not having been as yet exactly fixed, considerable interest 
attaches, in the eyes of geologists, to any facts tending towards a deter- 
mination of their respective limits. Such facts, as they come to light, 
ought therefore to be placed permanently on record ; and with thi.s 
view the present brief notice is submitted. A full descriptive account 
would be only a repetition of facts well known already. The locality 
referred to is at the intersection of North Frederick Street with Parlia- 
mentary Road, exactly opposite the Town^s Hospital. Here a quarry 
was opened some weeks ago ; and a suite of fossils, which determine the 
nature of the beds, found by Mr. John M^Diarmid of the Guardian 
newspaper office. By him, Mr. Colin Brown, a well known cultivator 
of geology, was directed to the quarry ; by Mr, Brown, my attention 
was called to it. The strata are calcareous sandstone dipping S. at a 
small angle ; and the fossils are of several marine genera of bivalve and 
univalve shells, and some plants. The strata are overlaid by common 
Till with striated boulders, all of the usual western or north-western 
origin, so characteristic of our superficial deposits. 

III. Notice op Sohe Ibon Obes, and the Manufactubed Pbo- 

DUCTS, FBOM NoVA SCOTIA. 

It is well known that the ironstones of the Scottish coal fields do not 
yield metal of that toughness and strength which are required for many 
castings, such as ordnance, hydraulic machinery, &c. It is therefore an 
important object to obtain ironstones from other quarters, to mix with 
our own in smelting, so as to give a material possessing the requisite 
qualities. The mode of smelting has undoubtedly very great influence 
on the quality of the casting, but the purity of the ore is not less influ- 
ential ; and the inferior strength and the brittleness of our iron must in 
great part be ascribed to the facility given by the hot blast; for reducing 
inferior ores, and so producing large quantities at a low first cost. Hav- 
ing obtained, through the kindness of Mr. James B. Napier, specimens 
of the ores of Nova Scotia, recently brought over by Mr. Carswdl, 
Vol. IV.— No. 1. o 
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I have taken this opportunity of calling the attention of members 
of the Society connected with the iron trade to these ores, which are 
certainly equal, if not superior to those of Sweden. Their geological 
position is similar to that of the Swedish ores ; they occur in the old 
rocks and not in the coal formation, as our ores do. The Atlantic coast 
of Nova Scotia consists of granite and mica slate, with quartz, porphyry, 
<&c. Inland, Silurian and Devonian rocks succeed in interrupted bands. 
To these follows, along the N.W. of the peninsula, a large and impor- 
tant coal formation, which stretches westwards across the isthmus, and 
occupies a large space in New Brunswick. The "measures" of this 
coal formation are remarkably similar to our own, and the great majo- 
rity of the fossil sheUs and plants are of the same species also. The 
chief difference from our fields consists in the absence of clay ironstone, 
workable beds of which are as yet only known in one locality, the Pictou 
mines on the north coast, N.N.E. of Halifax. The rich ores, to which 
attention is now called, occur among rocks of the ^e of the old 
red sandstone, highly metamorphosed by intrusive rocks. The most 
important veins are found in the Cobequid mountains, which ter- 
minate westwards in the promontory dividing Chignecto bay and Minas 
channel, the two head forks of Fundy bay. The veins are in tome 
places 120 feet thick, and range for miles across the hills. The vein- 
stone is a carbonate of iron, lime, and magnesia, known there by the 
name of ankerite. "With this ankerite and with wood, as in Sweden, the 
ores are smelted. The ore is a peroxide. Similar ores occur at Nictau, 
N.E. of Annapolis, in the South mountains, in a geological position some- 
what higher, — at the bottom, namely, of the carboniferous limestone 
series, and associated with multitudes of shells of the genus Spirifer. 
The mines can be worked at a moderate cost, and there are no great 
difficulties as regards transport or shipment, which should enhance the 
price of the ore, or otherwise interfere with the full development of the 
mineral resources of this region. That these are most promising will 
appear from the facts that have been stated, as well as from the speci- 
mens of the ores, of the manufactured iron, and of the articles in steel 
now exhibited. 

The copper ores of Nova Scotia, of which specimens are also on the 
table, seem by no means to possess the same economic value. The 
region of the older rocks has not yet afforded any veins, though loose 
masses of pyrites of considerable size are found upon the surface of these 
rocks in several places, indicating the probable existence of veins below. 
The new red sandstone, and the associated trap rocks contain veins and 
disseminated masses in many places. The most remarkable repository 
of copper is the trap of Cape d'Or, where it occurs native, as in the 
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rocks at Barrhead, described iu a paper in the present volume ; but here 
it is not in such quantity, or at least so arranged, as to render the work- 
ing profitable. Rich veins occur also in the coal formation in several 
places, associated with fossil plants; but a feeling prevails that they 
cannot be profitably worked. 

The facts now brought forward are drawn chiefly from the excel- 
lent work of Mr. Dawson, entitled Acadiom Geology (Oliver A Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1855). Some additional information has been kindly supplied 
by Mr. Carswell, now of Glasgow, some time resident in Nova Scotia 
in connection with the mines. 



April 8, 1857. — Mb. Bbtce, Vice-President^ in the Chair, 

Mr. Walter M'Farlane read a pai)er " On a new system of Sewerage, 
and other Sanitary Arrangements for converting the Liquid Befuse, 
Dry Garbage, Ashes, &c., of towns, into their most valuable uses.'* 

Mr. M'Farlane observed, that in our large towns most of the people 
are now confined to so small a space, that it is absolutely necessary that 
arrangements suitable for this new order of things should replace the 
customs and rude contrivances of a past age. How to purify and dis- 
pose of our town sewage is a problem that has been prominently before 
the public for many years ; but it is still as far from a practical solution 
as ever. He imputed much of the excessive mortality in our large 
towns to the effluvia evolved from accumulations of excrementary matter 
in middensteads and privies. The plan of sewerage proposed by him 
proceeds upon the principle of separating the watery from the excre- 
mentary constituents. The watery class, being composed of the under- 
ground drainage, rainfall, and waste water of the community, is harmless, 
and of no value. The excrementary class, consisting of water closet 
discharges, liquid refuse of public works, slaughter houses, &c., is valu- 
able, but destructive to human life, if allowed to lie for any length of 
time amongst the population. He proposed to adopt two separate sets 
of sewers for the removal of these matters. The water sewers would 
be wholly confined to the conveying away of the underground drainage, 
rainfall, and waste water of the community, and would require no change 
in the present system. The excrement sewers would require to be 
entirely new, and would be wholly confined to the carrying out from the 
midst of the population water closet and such other liquid refuse, as 
from its nature is destructive to health, but may be converted to 
useful purposes. The sewers he would arrange in such a manner as that 
the solid portion woidd be retained by intercepting ordure tanks, whilst 
the liquid parts would flow off, by means of pipe sewerage, to some 
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place or places where their valuable properties would be retained to the 
community. In order to carry out this scheme, the following new 
works would be necessary: — 1. Excrement supply sewers of glazed 
earthenware, connecting the water closets with the ordure tanks ; 2. 
Cast ii'on intercepting ordure tanks ; 3. Excrement discharge sewers of 
glazed earthenware. Having described these contrivances in detail, Mr. 
M'Farlane next explained the operation of an ordure waggon, such as is 
employed in the United States and in Paris, for conveying the contents 
of the ordure tanks to the manure depot. It is an excellent application 
of the atmospheric principle to this purpose. By the system of excre- 
ment sewers, in a population of 400,000, there would only be about 
2,000,000 gallons of excrementary sewerage daily, or as much as would 
fill a sewer from eighteen to twenty-four inches diameter, running at 
the rate of two miles per hour. No paper, rags, straw, nor other insol- 
uble matter being mixed up with it, there would be no greater difficulty 
nor expense attending its transport and disposal than the same quantiiy 
of water ; whilst being so concentrated, its value to the agriculturist 
would be increased. The solid matters recovered from the ordure tanks 
might be converted into a concentrated dry portable manure of much 
value. By thus keeping the excrementary matters by themselves, and 
separating the liquid from the solid parts, we put them into the best 
state for converting them to their most profitable use. In a population 
of 400,000, with the present sewerage system, there are about 22,000,000 
gallons of sewerage daily, or in bulk as much as would fill a stream six 
feet wide by three feet deep, running at the rate of two miles per hour. 
The great expense attending the transit of such an enormous volume of 
water, has hitherto prevented the sewage in a liquid state from being 
disposed of to agriculturists, although an almost universal opinion seems 
to prevail, that this is the best and most profitable mode of using it. 
When freed, however, from such an enormous quantity of water, much 
of the difficulty which has hitherto prevented it from being profitably 
turned to account will be removed. Mr. M^Farlane then described his 
plans lor the removal of dry garbage, ashes, &c., from dwelling-houses, 
by means of ash-bins, ash-pits, and ash-shafbs. 



April 22, 1857.— Mb. Bbtcb, Vice-President, in the Chat. 

The President read the following papers, viz. : — " On new Instru- 
ments for Indicating and Measuring Electrostatic Forces;" (with 
Experiments). " On the Comparison of Quantities in Electrostatic and 
Electrodynamic Effects." " On the Rapidity of Electric Action through 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable." 
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Andertons University Bwldings, November 4, 1857. 

The Fifty -Sixth Session of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow was 
opened this evening, — Professor William Thomson, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. William Murray mentioned, as illustrating the progress of 
scientific education among the working population, that the demand 
for admission to the popular classes in the Andersonian Institution this 
winter, greatly exceeds the accommodation of the lecture hall. 

Mr. James Bryce and Mr. Charles Griffin were requested to doequet 
the Treasurer's Accounts. 

After some introductory remarks hy the President, on the plan 
ahout to he adopted of obtaining regular reports from Committees of 
the Society in the different branches of science, Mr. Keddie, Secretary, 
read the following Memorials, prepared from the old minute book, with 
the aid of personal reminiscences by Mr. Robert Hart. 



Early History and Proceedings of the Society. By Mr. William Keddie. 

The Philosophical Society was instituted in November, 1802, for the 
purpose of reading essays and conversing on scientific subjects, for the 
exhibition of models of machinery, and the formation of a scientific 
library. The original plan of the Society was subscribed by sixty 
members, who met on the 8th of December and chose their first office- 
bearers. Tlie President was Dr. William Meikleham, who in the fol- 
lowing year became Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. The Vice-President was Mr. John Boberton, ironfounder, 
who was the first to introduce the self-acting screw lathe, and was the 
patentee of a method of consuming smoke in furnaces, which he ex- 
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plained to the- IB-obifety at one of its earliest meetings. Amongst the 
original meqabers were a number of respectable citizens well known for 
their pubiio. 's^rit and scientific tastes and attainments. Mr. Peter 
Nicholson^ Gne of three gentlemen who signed a circular letter conven- 
ing the meeting at which the Society was constituted, was the author 
of vlvl 'Essay an Involution and Evolution; or, a Method of Determining 
'ikeVtUue of any Function of a Knomn Qtuintity, a copy of which work, 
•ih^ribed by the writer, is in the Library ; he was also the author of an 
- Introduction to Increments, Rudiments of Algebra, and an Architec- 
tural Dictionary, Mr. David Hamilton, the architect of the Koyal 
Exchange, Hutchesons' Hospital, and several of the city churches, was 
also one of the original members. The list likewise includes the follow- 
ing: — Dr. James Monteath ; Mr. James Cook, the engineer; Mr. 
William Mitchell, of the firm of Mitchell & Russell, jewellers and watch 
and clock makers ; Mr. William Dunn, the machine maker ; Mr. James 
Hardie, at one time master of police ; Mr. Andrew Brocket, mason, the 
builder of a large extension of the quay wall at the Broomielaw from 
York Street downwards ; Mr. John Buttery, of the Monkland Iron and 
Steel Works ; Mr. James Boaz, accountant, who was for twenty-five 
years Secretary to the Society, and whose correct and neatly engrossed 
minutes from 1804i to 1829 are frequently illustrated by careful draw- 
ings ; Mr. Haldane, engraver ; Mr. James Crichton, who had been 
operator to Professor Anderson, the founder of the Institution bearing 
his name, and afterwards became celebrated for the accuracy of his ther- 
mometers, which still maintain a high reputation ; Mr. William Keid, 
supposed to have been a gentleman of eccentric habits, known familiarly 
as " Author Reid ;" Dr. George Birkbeck, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry in the Andersonian Institution, who was the first 
to lecture to a class of working men, and is therefore generally regarded 
as the founder of mechanics' institutions; Mr. James Spreull, city 
chamberlain ; Mr. James Sword, ironfounder ; Dr. Patrick Cummin, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow ; Mr. 
Joseph Outram ; Mr. David Muschet, the father of the iron trade of 
the west of Scotland ; Mr. George Mcintosh and Mr. Charles Mcin- 
tosh, father and son, the latter the inventor of the patent double water- 
proof fabric, <&c. ; Mr. James Laird, a copartner of Lord Dundas in the 
Dalmuir Chemical Works; Mr. Kenneth Mathieson, the builder;* 

* In addition to several churches in Glasgow, Mr. Mathieeon built Hntchesons* Hospi- 
tal and the old Theatre Royal, Queen Street, designed by Mr. David Hamilton, and which 
was burned down in 1829. His bridges span the Black and White Cart at Inchinnan ; 
the Crce at Newton- Stewart ; the Ken near New Galloway ; the Doon near Allowar 
Kirk; the Clyde at Garion; the Forth at Stirling; and the Dtxn at Agivey in Antrim. 
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Mr. John Napier, uncle of Mr. Robert Napier of Shandon, and father 
of Mr. David Napier of Blackwall ; Mr. James Dunlop, of Clyde Iron 
Works ; Mr. William Kelly, cotton spinner ; Mr. Henry Houldsworth, 
cotton spinner; Mr. Robertson Buchanan, civil engineer, inventor of 
the patent steam-boat paddle called the '' feathering paddle," and author 
of works on the Teeth of Wheels, the Heating of Buildings, &c. ; Mr. 
John Geddes, of the Verreville Glass Works, the famous Colonel Geddes 
of the Lanarkshire Local MiUtia ; Mr. Charles Tennant, the discoverer 
of the bleaching powder, and founder of the St. RoUox Chemical Works ; 
Dr. James Towers, Professor of Midwifery in the University of Glas- 
gow. Amongst the early members were Dr. James Watt, a medical 
practitioner and Baptist preacher, who became an indefatigable contri- 
butor to the proceedings ; Mr. Matthew Park, mason, father of the late 
Mr. Patric Park, the sculptor; Dr. Corkindale, the eminent physician ; 
Dr. Andrew Ure, the Chemist, author of the Dictionary of Arts and 
Manufactures, &c. ; Dr. Scott, surgeon-dentist, the Odontist of the 
Noctes A mbrosianoe, in which he is represented as singing the celebrated 
lament for Qjtptain Patoun. Mr. Robert Hastie, father of the present 
Secretary, was also one of the earlier members of the Society, in the 
afikirs of which he took an active share till his death, in 1827, having 
for six years occupied the President's chair. In his entertaining work, 
Glasgow amd its Clubs, Dr. Strang notices Mr. Robert Hastie's long 
and useful connection with the Society, observing that " his knowledge 
of mechanics and mathematics was extensive and practical. His con- 
versation was instructive, his manners mild and affectionate, and his 
address unaffected and modest. He enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
the Society in life, and his memory is endeared by the recollection of 
his intellectual and moral qualities." Mr. James Denholm, author of 
The History of Glasgow, joined the Society at an early period. Mr. 

Wben erecting Stirling Bridge, he consented to a dedaction of £2,000 from his estimate, 
for the privilege of getting his own way with the coffer-dams. Instead of a separate dam 
for each pier, he oonstmcted in the centre of the river an embankment of two rough stone 
walls, with puddle between, and from each end there was a similar work continued to the 
skies. He then pumped out the whole area, excavated, and founded half the piers at once 
on the north side. When this was completed, he turned the end walls to the south, and 
completed the operation. Great saving was thus efl^ted ; and it was the first time he 
enjoyed the support of trustees against the engineer. ** So the bridge is well buUt, we 
don't care Aov," said the trustees of Stirling Bridge. Mr. Mathieson also built piers and 
harbours at Port>Glaagow, Kirkcudbright, Port-Nessock, Stranraer, North Queensferr}*, 
Leith (part of the extension, the best paying job, he used to say, which he ever got, 
although his estimate was £17,000 against £29,000, the estimate of the next competitor). 
Mr. Mathieson's enterprising labours extended into the railway period, he having built 
numerous railway bridges connected with contracts on the Greenock, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, North British, and Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee lines. 
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Alexander Tulloch, a native of Glasgow, but then resident in London, 
a voluminous writer on various subjects, literary and scientific, and edi- 
tor of the Philosophical Magazine, was elected a member soon after the 
Society was instituted. 

Amongst the subjects first brought before the Society was the supply 
of the town with water, a service at that period very inadequately per- 
formed by water-carts; also, the prevention of smoke in chimneys, 
which the Society was of opinion might be accomplished by making the 
vent of considerable length, of tolerable width, smoothly plastered, and 
narrow towards the top. The subject of the water supply was re- 
peatedly brought forward by Dr. James Watt. When the Water Com- 
pany were constructing their works, they were advised by this 
gentleman to carry a pipe across the river, and take advantage of the 
extensive holm opposite the works for the formation of a great natural 
filter. The Company adopted the suggestion, and the filter became a 
source both of power and emolument ; in consideration of which they 
granted to Dr. Watt, when he afterwards fell into indigent circum- 
stances, the privilege of using their water for nothing!* In the year 
1803, when the country was roused to the highest pitch of martial 
excitement by the threatened invasion of Napoleon, the general defence 
of the nation was a topic of grave discussion in the Society. From this 
time forwards there are frequent notices of experiments by Mr. Rober- 
ton on the rifling of guns and the construction of bullets. In the same 
year the plan of a telegraph for conveying information throughout the 
country was described by Mr. Boaz, who patented the invention. In 1805, 
a conversation on Phlogiston is minuted, but without any indication of 
the reception given to the Oxygen theory, which had then generally 
gained acceptance amongst chemists. The prospective advantages of 
railroads formed the topic of an essay this year. 

But the discovery which engrossed the greatest share of the Society 's 
attention for many meetings in succession, was the preparation of coal 
gas for the purpose of lighting. Mr. George Lumsden, bookseller, and 
Dr. Nimmo appear to have conducted a series of experiments before the 
Society on the production of gas, and the latter gentleman undertook 
to compare the quantities of gas obtainable from different kinds of coal, 
particularly those of Lesmahagow, Banton, and Newcastle. Mr. Mur- 
doch had applied the gas to economical purposes in a mine at Bedruth 
in Cornwall so early as 1792, and repeated his experiments in Ayrshire 
in 1796, where he taught the old women to make gas retorts of their 
disabled teapots. In 1798, he lighted the Soho Foundry at Birming- 

* In 1821, after Dr. Watt*s death, a letter was produced in the Society which had 
aooompanied a gift to him of £21 *' for his suggestions to the Company.** 
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ham with coal gas ; and in 1802, at the rejoicings for the general peace, 
he employed it for the porpose of illumination at the same works. In 
the jear 1805, when the experiments upon coal gas were commenced 
hj the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, the manufactory of Lee & 
Philips at Manchester was lighted in this manner hy Mr. Murdoch. 
Mr. Bichard Gillespie's printworks at Anderston were lighted with gas 
in 1810. Mr. G. Lumsden had also introduced gas-light into his shop 
ahout the same period. The Messrs. Hart had their shop and dwelling- 
house lighted with gas for ten years hefore it was adopted hy the city. 
It was not till 1818 that gas-lighting was generally introduced into 
Glasgow. 

The Society, which had met for some time in one of the Assembly 
Booms, now removed to Surgeons' Hall, St. Enoch Square ; and the 
proceedings at this period embraced papers, readings, and conversations 
on galvanism, chemistry, mechanics, manufactures, and vaccination. 
A proposal was for some time entertained, but ultimately abandoned, 
for erecting a laboratory in connection with the Society. The improve- 
ment of the river now became an attractive object, for which the inge- 
nuity of the members suggested many and various plans. One of these 
projects contemplated the formation of a lock and dry docks at Govan ; 
the widening of the river at the Broomielaw, and a quay to be built on 
the south side, a proposal since adopted ; also, the erection of a breast 
between the old and new bridges, to be appropriated for vessels of a 
small draught of water, which has also been effected. But another sugges- 
tion brought before the Society at this period has not met with equal 
favour from the modem Biver Trustees, namely, that '' the Molendinar 
Bum be made navigable for small and fishing crafb, as far, at least, as St. 
Andrew's Square!" The Society occasionally indulged a taste for 
antiquities. The minutes notice as a '* precious morceau of antiquity," 
a Highland wooden lock made with a knife, and procured by Mr. James 
Crichton from the laird of Ballahulish, who had it from a Popish priest 
near that place ; it was supposed to be as old as the time of Julius Cffisar ; 
and Mr. Hart discovers in the description of its clumsy but ingenious 
mechanism contrivances resembling those of the unpickable lock of the 
present day. The first two notices in the department of Natural 
History are peculiar. Mr. Wyld reported that " on eatmg a hen*s egg 
that had been boiled in the shell, he discovered in or about the middle 
of the yolk, a horse's black hair, about eighteen inches long, coiled up 
spiral-wise," and he confessed his inability to account for the phenomenon. 
In the year 1809, the Society engrossed in its minutes a correspondence 
altogether so curious that it deserves to be preserved. The following 
letter was addressed to the Bev. David M'Kay, Beay, Caithness : — 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. p 
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** Retsbekd Sib, — At a meeiing of the Glasgow Philosophical Society 

held here last Monday, the members present, on talking on the subject 

of the Mermaid, said in the newspapers to have been seen by two ladies, 

your daughter and her cousin, requested me to write you. As many 

fictitious stories are vamped up with an appearance of truth in these 

vehicles of public information, I hope yoa will excuse the freedom I have 

taken in requesting you to favour me with a few lines, merely stating 

that Miss M'Kay wrote the narrative which appeared in her name in moat 

of the London papers a few weeks ago. Her account of the matter ia 

wrote with much precision, and bears every mark of being genuine. 

Several of the members above mentioned could have wished to know if 

the animal seen took any apparent notice of those who were observing 

it, whether it betrayed any symptoms of timidity, and the manner in 

which it ultimately diss^peared. There was also published at same 

time a letter from the schoolmaster at Thurso. Have the goodness to 

say if, from circumstances within your knowledge, you believe in the 

accuracy of his statement. Our curiosity is much excited as to the 

phenomenon, and you may rest assured that that is the only motive, 

and which we plead for thus troubling you. — I am, &c., 

" J. BoAZ, See. Pha, Sac. 
** Glasgow, 23d Sept., 1809." 

« Reay, Sd Oct., 1809. 

" SiB,^-In terms of your and the Philosophical Society's request, I 

have to inform you that my daughter wrote a letter to Mrs. Innes, 

dowager of Sandside, concerning the strange phenomenon seen near this 

place, merely for private information, without the smallest suspicion of 

any other use to be made of it ; but having excited Sir John Sinclair's 

curiosity, he obtained a copy of this letter, and it seems that by one of 

his friends it found its way to the English newspapers. Though I never 

saw the letter either originally or in the papers, I have good reason to 

suppose that it is a genuine document. With regard to the animal's 

timidity, I have only to say, that two servant maids and a boy being at 

the time down among the rocks, it was the cries of the boy that made 

it first disappear. It soon re-appeared fiurther out in the sea, and 

ultimately disappeared, after having taken its course a considerable way 

along the shore, the spectators following, and walking on till they lost 

hope of its coming up again. The schoolmaster of Thurso's letter is 

also genuine, and he is a gentleman whose veracity is not to be called 

in question. — I am, ^kc, 

"David M'Kay. 
" James Boaz, Esq." 

The apparition of the mermaid is recorded in Brewster^s Edinburgh 
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Enqfdopcediay where the writer of an article on mermaids and mermen 
says it remained in sight for an hour. '* Nothing except the face was 
at first visible; and as the sea ran high, the creature sank gently under 
the waves and then re-appeared. Tlie head was very round ; the hair 
thick and long, of a green oil cast, and it appeared troublesome when 
thrown over the creature's face by the waves. As they receded, it 
removed its hair with both its hands, which, as well as the arms and 
fingers, were very long and slender. The last were not webbed The 
forehead, nose, and chin were white, and the whole side face of a bright 
pink colour ; the throat was also white, slender, and smooth ; and the 
smoothness of the skin, on which neither hcdr nor scales were observed, 
particularly attracted attention. The face seemed plump and round ; 
the eyes of a light gray colour, were small, as also the nose. The mouth 
was large ; and from the jaw-bone, which was straight, the face was 
apparently short. One of the arms was firequently extended over the 
head of the animal, as if to frighten a bird, which, hovering about it, 
seemed to distress it much. When this had no effect, the creature 
turned round several times successively." Such is evidently the descrip* 
tion furnished by the minister *s daughter, which had found its way into 
the newspapers. The schoolmaster referred to in the correspondence 
was Mr. Munro, Thurso, who likewise publicly affirmed that in 1797, 
twelve years before the circumstance now narrated, he observed a figure 
like a female sitting on a rock projecting into the sea, at Sandside Head, 
in the parish of Beay. '^ Its head was covered with long thick light 
brown hair, flowing down on the shoulders. The forehead was round, 
the face plump, and the cheeks ruddy ; the- mouth and Ups resembled 
those of a human being, and the eyes were blue. This creature was 
apparently in the act of combing its hair with its fingers, which seemed 
to afford it pleasure ; and it remained thus occupied during some minutes, 
when it dropped into the sea.'* The writer in the Encydopcedxa cautions 
his readers against allowing the extreme rarity of the mermaid to militate 
Qgainst the belief in its existence. Naturalists, he remarks, scarcely 
believed during late years in the giraffe and hippopotamus ; they still 
debate concerning the unicorn and the mammoth, and resolutely denied 
that such a creature lived as the great sea serpent, " until one was cast 
up by the waves on our own island!" The animal supposed to have 
set at rest the question as to the existence of the great sea serpent, was 
a huge fish, cast ashore on the island of Stronsa, in 1808, measuring 
fifty-five feet in length, with a mane extending thirty-nine feet from the 
Bhoulder to near the caudal extremity. This fish was described by Dr. 
Ikrclay in the Memoirs of the Wemerian Society; and several of its 
vertebrae are still to be seen in the Museum of Natural History in the 
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College of Edinburgh, where they were shown by Dr. Fleming to the 
writer in Jane last. In the same year, 1808, an animal of a similar 
kind was seen by Mr. McLean, the parish clergyman of ISgg, on the 
coast of Coll, near the Isle of Canna, one of the western islands of 
Scotland. The animal followed the boat into the mouth of a creek, 
and appears to have frightened the worthy clergyman very much. 
He was also seen by the crews of thirteen fishing boats, who were 
much terrified, and hastened to the shore as fiut as possible. 

It was in 1810 that Dr. Watt proposed to the Water Company the 
plan of connecting the filters on the south side of the Clyde with the 
engine on the north side, by means of a flexible pipe carried across the 
river. The execution of the plan was confided to the celebrated James 
Watt, then at Soho, and who accomplished the object by constructing 
and laying down the Flexil)le Water Main, the principle of which, as 
he mentioned to Mr., afberwards Sir John Bobison, he '' deduced from 
the mechanism of the lobster's tail." 

The formation of a tunnel under the Thames had been projected at 
this early period, and a plan proposed for the purpose by Mr. P. Fleming, 
one of the members, was discussed by the Society in 1810. The first 
notice of Geological Science is minuted in this year's proceedings. Mr. 
Oeo. Lumsden exhibited a portion of a petrified tree taken out of a 
quarry near Sauchiehall, which appears to have excited much interest, 
as the minute bears that ^ the members are very much pleased with 
this attention of Mr. Lumsden." Dr. Watt proposed a method of pro- 
ducing cold, by substituting for Leslie's plan of freezing water by the 
air-pump, the process of producing a vacuum by filling a vessel with 
steam and then condensing it. 

In 181 1 there were firequent readings and conversations in the absence 
of formal essays, and it was arranged that the subject should be fixed 
upon at one meeting and discussed the next, so as to afford the members 
an opportunity of preparing themselves by previous reading and inquiry. 
The Society appears to have instituted an investigation into the condi- 
tion of the health of the city before and after the introduction of water 
by the Water Company ; but the result is not stated in the minutes, 
being probably detailed in a separate memorandum book, to which 
frequent reference is made as containing digests of the papers and reports 
read before the Society, but which seems to have been lost. 

In 1812, Mr. Freeland produced part of a correspondence with the 
celebrated Mr. Smeaton, respecting a mode of working under water. 
This year there was much discussion on the art of memory, which had 
been reduced to a system by Professor Fenaigle, whose Mnemonical 
principles were expounded in an essay by Mr. Denholm, and at a subse- 
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quent meetiiig by the Professor himself, who was then teaching his 
system in Glasgow. 

The proceedings of the year 1813 contain a brief notice of another 
geological specimen, obtained from Stonelaw coal pit, near Eutherglen, 
and described as a '* coaly schistus," with 216 marks arranged in nine 
lines. It was probably a specimen of sigillaria or lepidodendron, but 
the minute states that it was a leaf ''of a plant to the members 
present unknown." 

In the midst of graver investigations, Br. Watt is noticed as having 
shown to the Society a drawing of *' an improved tobacco pipe for voiding 
the smoke with more facility than the common tobacco pipe, and so as 
to keep the apartment free from the fumes." He also read an essay 
on Miracles, "particularly accounting for the ocular deception which 
took place some years ago in Italy, when certain images were thought 
to have opened and shut their eyes ! " The winking Madonna of Kimini 
is not therefore a new invention. 

At this period, Mr. Robert Hastie, then at Halifax, N.S., cor- 
responded with the Society, sending notices of the natural history and 
geography of that country. 

Dr. Watt having resorted to Bute in 1816 for the recovery of his 
health, returned to the Society with a description of the Vitrified Fort 
the southern extremity of the island ; also, specimens of '' pumice stone" 
from Barone Hill, which he ascribed to a volcano supposed by him to 
have existed between Bute and Largs. He also brought a specimen of 
the Osmunda regcdiSy the flowering fern, this being the first purely 
botanical notice in the minutes. 

After meeting for some time in a room in Smithes Court, between 
Candleriggs and Brunswick Street, the Society removed in 1815 to a 
room at 35 Virginia Street, rented from Mr. Connal, the first meeting 
in this place being signalized by a paper on optics by Professor Meikleham. 
In 1816, Charles Cameron, a chemist, solicited the patronage of the 
Society, of which he was not a member, to a plan for quenching fires by 
carbonic acid gas, produced in portable air-tight vessels by the action of 
sulphuric acid on carbonate of lime. The Society commended the 
ingenuity of the plan, but expressed doubts as to its practical utility. 
Mr. Cameron then resolved to put the invention to the test of experi- 
ment. A huge barrel was charged with combustible materials, and set 
on fire. The carbonic acid being generated in a closed vessel, escaped 
with great force through a tube, like a tuyere pipe, let into the burning 
materials ; and Mr. Hart remembers the amusement occasioned by the 
mechanical power of the discharge, instead of extinguishing the flames, 
blowing them into the utmost degree of intensity. The invention 
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appears to have been then abandoned, to be taken up at a subsequent 
period, as it has lately been in Phillips's patent. 

Sadler the aeronaut ascended in his balloon at Glasgow in the year 
1816, and his method of inflating the balloon by the help of a fan-blast, 
suggested to Dr. Watt the application of a similar plan, since generally 
adopted, for ventilating coal mines. This year Dr. Robert Watt, a 
medical practitioner, and author of the Bibliotheca BrUanmca, and several 
professional works, became a member of the Society. He read a paper 
on '' The Natural History of Man,'* and also brought before the Society 
his views of the nature of flame, the same, probably, which he embodied 
in his Abstract of Philosophical Conjectures; or, cm attempt to explain the 
prindpai Phenomena of Light, Heat, and Cold, by a few simple and obvious 
Laws J** 

The versatile Dr. James Watt produced an essay '* On Old Age and 
the Means of in some measure Preventing for a time its Effects." About 
the same period he reported the result of an operation he had performed 
on himself for an issue. Having cut open the skin with a scalpel he 
introduced (not a pea, but) a pearl button, which he said, answered the 
purpose better than any other mode he had seen. 

The Union Canal from Lock Sixteen to Edinburgh was now projected, 
and the Society received on this subject communications and reports 
from Mr. Hugh Baird, the civil engineer who directed the work. 

The Secretary raised the following question, which was discussed by 
the Society: — *' As this age is famous for rising in the air by balloons, 
and diving in the sea by bells, what would be the result of boring 
deeper into the earth than ever was attempted It" 

A still more whimsical entry soon after occurs: — ''June 16, 1817. 
Discussion on the question. Why oatmeal cakes baked without salt, have 
not that u?erskness of taste that oatmeal porridge has when unsalted? 
This question proposed by the vice-president. Decided that the em- 
pyreuma in toasted oaten bread, and its dryness, requiring more saliva 
than porridge, may be its cause !" 

Mr. Robert Owen's proposed scheme to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor was considered by the Society this year (1617), and pronounced 
to be illusory and impracticable. 

Mr. R. Hastie read an account of an instrument contrived by Mr. 
Hunter, called the Nautical Indicator, on the principle of the ArmiUary 
Sphere by Ferguson, for finding the latitude at sea by a double solar 
observation, and thence the longitude^ and variation of the compass. 
Mr. Hart remarks that the description of the invention shows that it 
must have been very similar to the instrument constructed for the same 
purpose by our townsman Captain Small. 
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Lithography and the Kaleidoscope were amongst the subjectB of 
inquiry in the year 1 81 8. Mr. B. Hastie exhibited to the Society speci- 
mens of UrUea tofUtloun, an American nettle growing in Orange County, 
New York, New Jersey, Ac., yielding a fibre which when made into a rope 
WBB doable of sustaining a greater strain than Russian hemp. The 
proposed expedition to the North Pole was at this time an object of 
interest to the Society. 

It is remarkable that no notice appears in the minutes, of the Society's 
attention having been directed to the introduction of steam navigation. 
The "^ Comet" was launched in 1812; but it is not till 1818 that the 
sab)ect of steam navigation is mentioned in the proceedings; at which 
period much attention was bestowed on the improvement of steam-boat 
machinery. 

Mr. Fleming, land surveyor, submitted to the Society a plan for 
depre^ing the sur&oe of Loch Lomond and improving the navigation 
of the river Leven. 

Messrs. John and Robert Hart, who did not join the Society till the 
following year (1819), exhibited at this time a working model of the 
Rev. Mr. Stirling's air engine, with which, says the record, they intend 
to try a machine for directing the course of a balloon, by means of 
wings to be wrought by the engine ; this at the request of Lord John 
Campbell (afterwards the Duke of Argyll), who sent them a pair of 
wings of a laige heron for the purpose of being experimented with, 
the heron having been slain with a view to this appropriation of its 
wings. 

The manufacture of coal gas still occasionally engaged the Society's 
attention. Dr. Watt suggested an experiment on the production of gas 
from water in the shape of steam, in combination, however, it is left 
to be inferred, with some carbonaceous body. 

Mr. Andrew Liddell and Mr. James Lumsden became members of 
the Society this year (1818). The Society now removed to a room in 
Trongate, opposite the foot of Hutcheson Street. 

Mr. Boaz writes this year to Mr. TuUoch, Star Office, London, claim- 
ing for the late Mr. Roberton, who had been dead for several years, the 
priority of discovery of a conical cannon ball for which a patent had 
lately been granted. The claim was published. 

A fresh impulse seems to have been given to the interest of the 
Society in the improvement of steam-boat machinery, by the Messrs. 
Hart, notices of this subject being frequent in 1820. On the 8d of 
April this year (the Radical year), the following minute occurs : — ^' On 
account of the threatened riot in Glasgow, the Society did not meet this 
evening." This was Monday evening. The 6th was the " Wet Radi- 
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cal Wednesday of the West," so humorously and graphically celebrated 
by Dr. Strang in the Glasgow '' Clubs." On the 24th of the same 
month, the Society again had a blank night, when the members behoved 
to show their loyalty by observing the king's birbh-day. 

Among the members entered this year are the names of Mr. Robert 
Napier, smith and bell-hanger ; Mr. Neilson of the Gas-Light Company ; 
and Mr. Duncan of Mosesfield, a bookseller. The Society now removed 
to rooms in Pratt*s Court, Argyle Street, opposite the foot of Queen 
Street, belonging to the Annuity Association. 

'* Mr. Lumsden's young man, Mr. Hugh Wilson," is noted as exhi- 
biting to the Society the model of an improved printing press, with 
self-inking rollers, and describing a method of equalizing the pressure 
upon stereotype plates. 

Drs. Watt and Nimmo were engaged in investigating the subject of 
contagion, this being the period when typhus fever established itself in 
Glasgow. 

Mr. B. Hart exhibited a petrified shell from a quarry in MulL 
It is described as resembling " an antique Grecian lamp " — a description 
in which there is now no difficulty in recognizing that of the Qryphcea 
tncurwi, a characteristic shell of the Lias. 

Mr. William Norval, brushmaker, who this year became a member, 
was the projector and part proprietor of a steam-boat named the '* Argyle," 
which was purchased as a pattern for the steamers on the Thames, by 
the name of which river it was for long distinguished. 

The first " life preserver" was brought down from London in 1820, 
by Mr. B. Hastie. It was exhibited to the Society, and described 
'' as a boddice of oiled cloth worn round the waist." Its buoyant pro- 
perty was tested by Mr. Robert Hart at the Dominions Hole, and found 
to be capable of keeping five persons afloat. 

Mr. Robert Hall, proprietor of the paper works near Cathcart, at a 
place since known by the name of the Paper-mill Farm, this year became 
a member. He was a descendant of Nicholas Dechand, a French refu- 
gee, one of the earliest paper-makers in Scotland, and who occupied the 
works near Cathcart* 

Mr. John Thomson, a chemist, and originally an engraver, brought 
imder the notice of the Society a correspondence he had had with the 
Bank of England, with a view to prevent the forgery of their notes. He 
proposed several ingenioua devices, one of which was a method of print- 
ing the letters of the notes in two colours. This being submitted by 
Thomson to Congreve, at the suggestion of the Bank, was afterwards 
discreditably patented in Congreve's name. 

Mr. Murdochi of the firm of Messrs. Murdoch and Aitken, exhibited 
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a paddle which he had introduced for steam-boats, on the principle of a 
canoe paddle. A similar contrivance had been suggested some time 
before by Captain Dumotte ; but neither plan came into use. 

" The heating of kirks" was more than once discussed. As a matter 
of economy, Mr. Matthew Spreul thought it would be cheaper to keep 
a large building constantly heated 305 days in the year, than to heat it 
fifty -two times a-year, or once a-week. 

Mr. James Watt, architect, produced a specimen of charred wheat, 
taken from a vault at Castlecary, where it had been left by the Romans, 
that being one of their Scottish stations. Quantities of this wheat 
were obtained from the same place many years afterwards, when that 
part of the Roman Wall was crossed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Bailway. 

Mr. Macdonald, silversmith, exhibited to the Society a pair of un- 
usually large silver spurs, each weighing about fourteen Troy ounces, 
which he had bought as so much silver in the way of business. They 
were made in Spanish America, or some other country where the expor- 
tation of silver as bullion was prohibited, and the expedient of manufac* 
turing it into articles for export was consequently resorted to for the 
purpose of evading the law. Mr. Duncan of Mosesfield, the bookseller, 
bought the spurs from Mr. Macdonald, afber seeing them in the Society, 
and was in the habit of passing them off upon his friends as the spiurs of 
King Bobert the Bruce, lately disinterred, along with his remains, at 
Dunfermline. The report of Robert the Bruce's spurs having been 
exhibited at the shop of Mr. Duncan, speedily got wind, and reaching 
the ears of the Earl of Buchan, that nobleman negotiated the purchase 
of them from Mr. Duncan, who now felt that he had carried the plea^ 
santry too far ; but finding himself unable to get out of the predicament 
gracefully, it was thought better to allow the Earl to carry off the spurs 
and deposit them in his collection, with the spell of their antiquity and 
royalty unbroken. 

The Society requested that this paper might be continued at its 
next meeting. 



November 18, 1857. — The Pbesidsnt in the Chair, 

Mr. Ebenezer Miller and Mr. David Doniddson were elected mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Cockey gave in the following abstract of Treasurer's Account 
ibr Session 1856-57 :— 
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1856. Db. 
Nov. 1.— To Cash in Bank £62 6 

— », in Treasurer's liands, 14 9 

£63 9 

— Entry Fees from 41 new Members, 

at21s., 43 1 

— Annual Payments from 7 Ori- 

ginal Members, at 58., 1 15 

— Annual Payments from 279 Mem- 

bers, at 15s.,. 209 5 

— From 3 Members in arrear, at 

80s., 4 10 

258 11 

— Sale of Society's 2Vaii#ac<um9, 6 

£321 17 9 



1857. Cb. 

Nov. 7. — By New Books, including Subscrip- 
tions to Cavendish, Ray, and 
Palfldontographical Societies, £70 10 

— Binding, 9 4 

£79 14 

— Stationery, 16 

— Engraving Plate and Printing Diplomas,. ... 8 15 

— Printing Supplementary Catalogue and Index, 14 2 

— Printing Circulars, 11 4 

— Salary to Assistant Librarian,... £39 15 
— - Commission to da. Collecting 

Dues 14 

— Fee to Officer of Andersonian 

University,. 4 

— Delivering Circulars, 6 13 2 



— RentofHaU, £45 

Less received from 

Church Congre- 
gation, 80 

15 

— Fire Insuranoe, 4 5 

— Qas Account, 1 18 6 



64 8 2 



21 3 6 



Carryforward, £200 2 8 
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Brought forward, X200 

By Postages and petty charges, 2 

— Joiner's Account for Repairs, 

— Charter-case for Treasurer*s Books, &o., 1 

— New Gas Fittings, 8 

— Balance- 

Cash in Union Bank, £98 5 

Do. in Treasurer's hands, 15 15 4 

lU 4 



2 


8 


3 


9 


16 





2 





13 






£821 17 9 



Ths Philosophioal Sooibtt'b ExHiBiTioir Fund. 

1856. 

May 16. — ^To Balance per Deposit Receipt from Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, £676 17 10 

1867. 

May 16. — Interest to this date, 30 9 2 



£707 7 



Gukfioow, November 18, 1867.~We haye examined the Treasurer's Aooormt, and com- 
pared the same with the Voachers, and find that there are in the Union Bank £98 fa., and 
in the Treasorer's hands, £15 Ids. 4d. — together, £114 Os. 4d., at the Sodety's credit 
at this date. 

The Treasnrer has also exhibited to ns a Voucher which he holds for money lent to the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, (rom the proceeds of the Society's Exhibition in 18i6, with interest 

thereon to the 15th May hut, bdng £707 7s. 

JAMES BBYCE. 

CHARLES QBIFFIN. 



Note by the Tbeasubeb. 

The Sodety's moreable property oontinnes exactly the same as at last balance, with the 
addition of books purchased since that date. 

The nomber of members at the commencement of Session 1856-7 was. 277 

New members admitted during the Session, 41 

Non-rendent members replaced on the list, S 

820 



116 MiniUes of Meeting^ 

From this there fall to bo deducted from present Boll — 

Resigned, 8 

In arrear two yewrs, 7 

Left Glasgow, 8 

Dead, 8 

Placed on non-resident list, 8 

29 

On the List for 1857-58, 291 

Of the above 291, there are 5 members in arrear of one jear^s daes. 



Mr. Cockey, in absence of the Librarian, stated that the number of 
volumes in the Library is now 2,701. 

The Society remitted to the Council to take into consideration the 
propriety of increasing the insurance on the books and other property. 

The Society then proceeded to the Fifty-Sixth Annual Election of 
Office-bearers. 

Mr. Murray moved the re-election of Professor William Thomson as 
President ; and of Mr. James Bryce as Vice-President ; the election 
of Mr. Robert Hart as the second Vice-President ; and the re-election 
of Mr. Cockey, Treasurer ; Mr. Hastie and Mr. Keddie, Secretaries ; 
and Or. Anderson, Librarian. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Crum, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Robert Blackie moved, in accordance with a suggestion from the 
Council, that the Society should pass from that part of the rule of 
election requiring that the whole twelve members of Council be elected 
every year, and only elect four members in room of the four retiring 
from the top of the list, and a fifth in place of Mr. Hart, appointed one 
of the Vice-Presidents. Mr. Blackie stated that this was the practical 
result of the rule from year to year, four new members being elected, 
and the other eight re-elected. He further proposed that the Society 
should conform the rule to the practice, and gave notice of his intention 
to move at next meeting to delete, in the Bule of Election, the words, 
" Of the twelve retiring members of Council, four shall not be re-eligible 
till they have been out of office for one year ;" and substitute the follow- 
ing for the last clause of the rule : — " The four Councillors at the top 
of the list to retire and be ineligible till they have been out of office 
for one year." 

The proposal to limit the present election to five members was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Robert Mackay and Mr. Michael Connal were appointed Scru- 
tineers of the election, and retire<l to examine the voting papers. 

Mr. Keddio read a report on the state and progress of the Botanic 
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Oardens, from materials furnished by Mr. Clark, the Curator. Through 
the exertions of Mungo Campbell, Esq., the Orchidaceous House has 
been completed, and is now occupied with the valuable collectioqs of 
orchids and ferns. The whole of the conservatories have been heated 
by hot water pipes. The specimen of the Encephalartus horriduSj or 
Zamid horrida, exhibited to the Society on the corresponding night of 
last Session, bearing a magnificent amentum or cone, the first which 
liad been produced by this species in the country, was at that time 
supposed to be the male or anther-bearing plant. On the maturation 
of the amentum, it was found to be the pistiliferous or female plant, 
having produced ripe seeds, specimens of which were laid on the Society's 
table. Some of the seeds have been sown by Mr. Clark, who is in 
hopes of being able to present before the Society a young plant of the 
Encephalartus. There being no evidence that the specimen could have 
been fertilized by the transmission of pollen from an antheriferous 
plant of the same species, or by hybridization with the pollen of another, 
species, it becomes an interesting question in vegetable physiology how 
its fecundation was effected, whether by the transmission of pollen, or 
by Parthenogenesis, as in the instance of the CoBlebogyne UicifoUoiy a 
dioecious Euphorbiaceous plant at Kew, which has never received the 
fertilizing pollen of the same species, yet has ripened seeds from which 
a fourth generation has been raised there. 

Mr. Keddie then read a continuation of " Notices of the Early History 
and Proceedings of the Society." 



Early History atid Proceedings of the Society. By Mr. William Keddie. 

In the year 1821 the improvement of the city lamps occupied a share 
of the Society's attention, the subject being repeatedly brought forward 
by Mr. James Lumsden, the Treasurer, who appears to have superin- 
tended the lighting department of the Police Board. Two meetings 
of the Society were devoted to a discussion on the cause of the moisture 
formed within the globes of the street lamps. Several members main- 
tained that the moisture was deposited from the air rarificd by the heat 
of the gas, the more especially as it was observed to condense chiefly on 
the windward or coolest side ; and it was not till the subject was dis- 
cussed a second time that, by dint both of argument and experiment, 
the members were brought to the belief that the water was formed 
in the process of combustion by the combination of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Mr. Lumsden consulted the Society as to the best method of 
illuminating the dial of the Troii steeple clock. Various pkns were 
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proposed — amongst the rest, one by the Messrs. Hart, to have one or 
more reflectors placed above the dial, so as that the incidental rays, fall- 
ing therofrom on the gilt letters and hands, might be reflected down to 
the street, according to the law of optics, that the angle of incidence is 
always equal to the angle of reflection. Mr. Lumsden rehearsed to the 
Society a report he intended to submit to the Police Board on small 
lamps, requesting the Society in the meantime to institute an experi- 
mental investigation into the most efficient method of lighting. The 
name of Dr. Thomson, the Professor of Chemistry, and long afterwards 
the President of the Society, is for the first time mentioned in the 
minutes in connection with the lighting of the city. A letter from 
Dr. Thomson, addressed to the Police Board, was produced in the 
Society, recommending rather half the number of lamps, and a greater 
flame in each. Mr. Lumsden's small lamps were intended to evapo- 
rate the moisture formed within the globes ; and when mounted on 
the lamp-posts they were foimd to answer the purpose perfectly, so 
far as the moist atmosphere within was concerned ; but the conditions 
of the cold and humid external air not having been consulted with equal 
foresight, the effect of the flrst shower of rain on the hot surface of the 
glass could scarcely have been exceeded by one of the street riots of 
those turbulent times, and the Police Board soon found it necessary to 
exchange their new lamps for old ones. 

In the course of the year, Mr. Andrew Liddell exhibited to the 
Society a model of Messrs. Harts' apparatus for illuminating the dial of 
the Tron steeple, which had been approved of and adopted, the two 
ingenious brothers receiving a formal vote of thanks for their contriv- 
ance from the Police Commissioners. 

Dr. James Watt, who had taken an active interest in the Society for 
many years, died on the 8d of March, 1821. 

Mr. Bobert Hastie having taken charge of the improvements going 
on this year in the old bridge at the foot of Stockwell Street, after the 
death of Mr. Crichton, the civil eng^eer, described to the Society the 
plan which was adopted of widening the bridge by projecting the path- 
way on either side upon iron arches. 

Mr. Andrew Smith of Mauchline, well known as a maker of snuff- 
boxes, exhibited an instrument for tracing drawings. The Society com- 
mended this invention, to which they gave the name of Apograph ; it 
was employed by Mr. Smith in producing figures in relief upon the lids 
of his celebrated snuff-boxes. Repeated discussions subsequently arose 
on the claims of successive inventors of instruments similar to Mr. 
Smith's. 

The Society consisted at this time of 120 members, each of whom 
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paid three guineas of entiy-money and ten and aixpence annually. The 
business seems to have been carried on in an unconstrained, conversa- 
tional manner, as it was not till 1821 that a proposal was made that 
members, on addressing the President, should rise from their seats. 
The motion was brought on at a thin meeting, and defeated by ten to 
four. The Society was more punctilious in other respects, having at an 
early period blackballed a candidate for admission on the ground of his 
holding a subordinate social position. The members occasioni^ly dined 
together. A Society dinner is recorded in November, 1817, when the 
minute mentions that Mr. Bum of the Black Bull " agreed to provide 
a decent dinner at three shillings a-head." Sundry legends, descending 
to us from this period, hint that, in accordance with the social habits of 
the time, the members not unfrequently adjourned to one or other of 
the snuggeries described by Dr. Strang in the Cluhs of Glasgow^ 
and continued their discussions, imder the presidency of Mr. Robert 
(familiarly and lovingly known as Bob) M'Call, who had fought a duel 
in the West Indies, was a leader of the Glasgow fashions, and whose 
acknowledged superiority as a compounder of rum-punch entitled him 
to the honours of the chair at a symposium of the Philosophers. 

Mr. Andrew Henderson, artist, the editor of a curious collection of 
Scottish Proverbs, and one of the humorists of the Lcard ofLogan^ joined 
the Society in 182L A portrait of himself, from his own palette, is 
preserved in the Library of the Andersonian Institution. Mr. Hender- 
son signalized his entry into the Society by reading an essay on the 
Fine Arts, tracing the history of *' the great Masters," from Noah and 
Tubal-Cain down to Reynolds and Opie. In a similarly comprehensive 
spirit, Mr. James Watt, architect, afterwards produced an essay on the 
rise and progress of architecture, from the time of Adam to the building 
of the Pyramids of Egypt ; followed up by essays on the architecture of 
Greece and Syria. The Society was so much pleased with Mr. Watt's 
essays, that it had the peroration of one of them published in the news- 
papers, expressing a hope that the time was not far distant when the 
labour of the man of science and the artist would be appreciated, not, as 
at present, ''by the square foot,'' but according to their respective 
merits ; and the recent purchase of the Elgin Marbles was referred to as 
a proof tiiat government was at length disposed to encourage art in this 
country. 

On the same evening that Mr. John Ure was proposed as a member, 
in IS2I9 there was exhibited to the Society Mr. Cameron's machine for 
making soda water, and which was afterwards sold to Dr. M'Gavin, who 
employed the apparatus for several years in his shop in Nelson Street. 
The machine was constructed on the same principle as the portable 
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apparatus now sold under patent. The first machine was imitated hy 
a druggist in Edinburgh ; but it was blown to pieces by an explosion of 
the gas. Mr. Cameron was the inventor of the fire-extinguishing 
apparatus noticed in last paper. He was the iirst chemist and druggist 
employed in the Glasgow Apothecaries' Hall. 

Mr. Robert Hart this year suggested the substitution of the air-gun 
for the ordinary method of firing harpoons into whales, to prevent the 
animal from being frightened away by the noise of the discharge. Mr. 
Boag brought forward a plan for suspending the galleries of a church 
from the roof, so as do away with pillars — an expedient which the Society 
deemed unwarrantable in practice, but Mr. Nicholson, the mathemati- 
cian, thought not impossible, if the lofbs were hung from truss beams. 
A plan for trapping common sewers, to prevent the escape of noxious 
effluvia — an object of sanitary reform of the highest importance, but still 
neglected by the public authorities — occupied the attention of the 
Society at this period. The pigmentum nigrum of negroes was a subject 
of investigation ; and Dr. Nimmo read a paper on the Properties of 
Croton Oil. 

Mr. Lumsden speedily revived the subject of the street lamps, pro- 
posing that they should be capped with earthenware, tinned inside, the 
metal tops having been found corroded by the gas. 

Not unmindful of the Ducal project of a flying machine, Mr. Hart 
exhibited a feather, made of silk, with steel stiffeners, two of which 
measured seventy feet from tip to tip, belonging to a flying apparatus, 
made by Mr. McMillan above thirty years previously, and attached to 
one of Lunardi's balloons. 

Mr. Andrew Henderson allegorized the river Clyde by a female 
figure, which unfortunately has not been preserved in the marg^ of 
the minute-book, where so many pictorial illustrations appear ; although 
immediately afterwards Mr. Freeland exhibited what is described as 
'^ a molten image of the god Buddha," to which a niche is assigned, 
and a reference is minuted as " per margin." 

Mr. B. Wallace, afterwards editor of the Glasgow Mechanics^ Magazine, 
and subsequently of the Scottish Mechanics' Magazine^ brought forward 
an essay on the subject of Weights and Measures, called forth by 
Mr. Clelland's statement then published. Mr. Wallace proposed to 
find a fixed unit of measure, that would remain the same in all ages, and 
which, even although destroyed, and no vestige of it, or of any former 
standard or measure were in existence, could be found anew, at any time 
and in any country. This he proposed to deduce from the unchange- 
able and uniform convexity of the earth, the result of the general law 
of gravitation. In another paper he recommended the dividing of the 
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standard, whatever it might be, duodecimallj, decimally, or binally, 
giving preference to the latter mode. This essay was published on the 
recommendation of the Society. 

Mr. P. Fleming presented a copy of a work of his on the Base Line 
for Trigonometrical Surveys. The base line was a fertile topic of discus- 
sion at subsequent meetings. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson submitted a new oar, so constructed as to enable 
the rower to sit with his face to the bow of the boat. 

Mr. Hart exhibited a pigeon with only one leg, and no vestige of 
another. 

In 1822, a paper was produced by Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, on 
the " Method of Purifying Coal Gas, by passing it through a weak solution 
of Sulphate of Iron." Mr. James Thomson, chemist, introduced the 
subject of " Calico-printing and Turkey-red Dyeing." The Circulating 
Medium and the Principles of Political Economy came under review. 
Among the new members this year was Mr. Archibald M*Lellan, 
coachmaker, the founder of the City Gallery of Art. 

Mr. Allan Clark exhibited an " Arithmetical Machine," making it, 
says the minute, ^' perform addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division." When set, it added up the sum of £999,999 198. lid., or 
one penny less than a million of pounds sterling. The idea of this con- 
trivance had occurred to Mr. Clark fifbeen years before. 

Mr. Thomson propounded to the Society a plan for the application of 
mechanical power for the benefit of the public. The power of five men 
is equal to that of one horse, was his first proposition ; the second was, 
that the value of one horse's power is £60 per year. Therefore the 
power of one man is equivalent to £10 a-year. Thus, a number of men 
walking or treading on the periphery of a large wheel, would have all 
the effect and steadiness of a horse-gin. And in cities such as this, 
where power is required in almost all manufacturing processes, the poor, 
destitute, and strangers without resources, might occasionally be em- 
ployed on such tread-wheels, and receive wholesome food for their 
labour till they got other work. These wheel-houses, it was suggested, 
might serve as places of call, where labourers might be got at all times. 
In all places where there is a redundant population, the labour of a 
number of the people might thus be turned to account. This method 
of applying force for the public benefit was particularly recommended 
by the author as suitable for workhouses, bridewells, and other places. 
This paper gave rise to much grave debate, extending ' over more than 
one sederunt, and running into devious channels, as may be inferred 
from the fact of the Society's having seriously entertained the intention 
of reoommending the plan as suitable for raising water in such towns as 
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Carlisle and Paisley. The Secretary was actually instructed to prepare 
an outline of the project, to be communicated to the Philosophical 
Society of Paisley. On the third night, the draft of a letter was accord- 
ingly produced. But at the same meeting there was read from the 
Edectic Remew an article in which Mr. Thomson's ideas of the appli- 
cation of human force to the peripheries of wheels were found embodied 
in a treatise on the tread-mill, which had been already adopted in 
various English prisons. This unexpected discovery caused the Society 
rather suddenly to resile from its intention of acquainting the kindred 
institution in Paisley with a cheap and ready way of raising water at the 
Sneddon, which would have anticipated by nearly twenty years the 
more elaborate and costly process of bringing it down from the braes of 
Gleniffer. 

The allusion to prison discipline in this discussion, seems to have 
induced Mr. B. Hart to describe, as he did at another meeting, a machine 
for cutting corks, employed in the prison of Edinburgh. Another 
night was occupied with the consideration of a method of killing whales 
by rockets, and caterpillars by tobacco smoke. 

The Society this year (1822) passed a law rendering it incumbent 
upon every member to contribute to the proceedings, and shilling fines 
are frequently recorded afterwards for non-compliance. Instead of a 
paper, Mr. Peter Aitken showed a number of natural curiosities, — 
among the rest, a piece of rock crystal, with a great number of what 
appeared to be red hairs running through it ; but a cross section seen 
through a magnifier, disclosed, instead of hairs, a lozenge-shaped cavity, 
filled with titanium, or with oxide of copper. Another specimen, with 
the hairs running in various directions, belonged to a class associated 
vulgarly with the name of some " Saint.'* Experiments were made 
before the Society with the air-g^un, disproving the supposition that a 
gleam of light is produced at the moment; the compressed air rushes 
from the magazine. 

Mr. Boaz endeavoured to account for the disruptions and irregularities 
of the earth's strata, by supposing that the planet had slowly altered the 
position of her poles, the polar and equatorial regions having changed 
places, causing the remains of tropical animals and vegetables to be found 
near the pole, and those of polar animab and plants near the equator. 
The Society gives little evidence as yet of its having paid much atten- 
tion to the progress of geological science, which by this time had laid 
its foundations broad and deep in the principles enunciated by Hutton, 
illustrated by Playfair, confirmed by William Smith, and recognized as 
the basis of its investigations by the London Geological Society. In 
the minutes, the figure of a fitigroent of the spine of the Oyracanthus 
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is introduced as part of the body of a fish or serpent. The superficial 
markings of a lepidodendron, are assigned to " the root of an aquatic 
yellow-flowered plant, the lotus.*' Mr. Edington is reported to have 
discovered " in one of the stones for the new gaol, a petrified rattan 
cane, which," says the minutes, " being the production of an inter- 
tropical climate, is the more rare." The supposed cane was no doubt 
the calamite, and the climate that of the carboniferous era. 

In the month of August, 1822, King Oeorge the IV. visited Edin- 
burgh, and the Philosophical Society of Glasgow united, with the other 
public bodies, in welcoming His Majesty by loyal addresses. The 
Society's address was presented by Sir John Sinclair, who was elected 
an honorary member, and presented some of his papers to the Library. 
In reply to the Society's loyal wish, that His Majesty might long be 
spared to administer the laws with impartiality, and that under his 
reign the arts and sciences might flourish with unprecedented splendour, 
Mr. Secretary Peel expressed the satisfaction he felt in acquainting the 
Society that His Majesty had been pleased to receive the address very 
graciously. Two guineas and a-half was voted to a member for writing 
out the address. 

A new fork for toasting bread was exhibited by Mr. B. Jamieson, 
described as consisting of a long wooden handle, one end of which was 
fixed in an iron gimbol-joint dependent therefrom ; and a small oblong 
skeleton frame, furnished with two sharp points for transfixing the 
shave of bread to be toasted. When one side was sufficiently browned, 
'* the other was turned to the fire, by merely twisting round the handle 
180 degrees, thus saving the trouble of turning the bread on the toaster, 
as commonly done by the old method." 

Mr. Buttery, of the Monkland Iron and Steel Works, interested the 
Society by two essays on the manufacture of iron and steeL He men- 
tioned that Dannamore iron was worth £38 per ton, while British iron 
could be got at £7 10s. Dannamore iron, he observed, gave off a 
peculiar odour when hot. He also stated that a greater quantity of 
pig-iron could be made in winter than in summer, the proportion being 
as 40 to 25. 

Mr. Lumsden, we are next informed, " intimated that he would read 
some of his ideas on lamps." He now proposed that a glass chimney 
should be placed within the globe for the escape upwards of the impure 
air, and allowing fresh air to enter by other openings. The paper was 
illustrated by thirteen diagrams and numerous models of the detached 
parts of lamps. 

Mr. Bobert Hastie presented a journal of the weather, kept by his 
son, Mr. Alexander Hastie, in Halifax, Nova Scotia. There were long 
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debates at this time on the solution of the theorem of the base line. 
Mr. Watt, architect, produced a specimen of granite from St. Peters- 
burg, used in erecting an edifice there, in which there are sixty-four 
pillars, each fiily-two feet high, six feet eight inches in diameter, the 
bases and capitals being of brass, and each shaft one entire stone, weigh- 
ing 210 tons. The engineering of this structure was executed by Mr. 
Baird, a native of the west of Scotland. 

Dr. Strange, who had just returned from India, read a paper on water- 
spouts, opposing the theoretical views of Franklin as to their formation. 
Mr. John Hart maintained the opinion that waterspouts were owing to 
electrical action ; and the Society resolved to put his hypothesis to the 
test of experiment. For this purpose a powerful electrical machine was 
borrowed from Dr. M'Gavin. A Ley den jar having been charged 
minus, to represent a cloud in that state, the brass knob was held over 
a cup of water, representing the sea — when there i4>peared on its surface 
a little nipple, like the rising of the water, accompanied by a hissing 
noise. 

Mr., aftenvards Dr. Clelland, received the diploma of an honorary 
member of the Society, and presented a copy of the Annals of GUugow 
to the librarv. 

Mr. Lumsden is represented as '' exhibiting" several specimens of 

poetry by Dugald Moore, a young man in his employ. For the first 

time, the Society engrossed in its records a poetical minute, in the form 

of verses from a heroic poem or dirge, and a love song. Encouraged by 

the reception given to the compositions of Mr. Moore (afterwards the 

author of several volumes of poetry, of more than average merit), Mr. 

Robert M^Call, formerly mentioned, ventured to produce what he de> 

scribed as a kind of jeu d^esprit on the subject of a method of navigating 

vessels; and his verses being practical as well as poetical, were also 

entered in the minutes. His invention was intended to save ships from 

being wrecked, as well as to navigate them by a new power. A vessel 

was to be furnished with pumps, wrought by the agitation of the waves 

of the sea, which pumps were not to deliver water by raising it to the 

deck, but to discharge it at the sea-level. How vessels were either to 

be propelled or prevented from sinking by this method, is not so clear in 

the old minute-book as it was to the sanguine mind of the inventor, 

when he said or sang — 

" My men on board, each man a ahip can save, 
And her despairing crew from watery grave; 
liut iff for want of pumps, a few go down, 
ril strive to bring them up, to add to my renown.** 

After its tino poetical phreuzy, the Society relapsed into plain prose ; 
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and it being moved by Mr. Thomson, seconded by Mr. Fleming, and 
carried, " that the poetry in pages 169, 171, and 172, be expunged, as 
being foreign to the business of the Society," the poetry was expunged 
accordingly. 

Amongst the subjects of discussion at this time were the following : — 
The density of water in boilers, it being believed to increase with the 
increment of saline matter ; the freezing-point of sea water ; the manu- 
facture of snow soap, then a favourite piece of household economy with 
the ladies ; the singeing of musUn by gas ; the natural history of the 
cocoa-nut palm ; to which miscellany the sprightly Mr. Bobert M'Call 
contributed a paraphrase he had written some years ago on a passage in 
the Proverbs of Solomon. 

A communication was received from a gentleman in America, main- 
taining that the globe of the earth is hollow and populated, there being 
a large opening at each end for the admission of light from the sun ; 
while the water nishing through perforations in the sides would satis- 
factorily account for the currents of the ocean. 

Mr. John Thomson, the chemist, being desirous of imitating the 
reverberations of thunder, proposed to inflate a small balloon with car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, and explode it, along with some bladders of the 
same gas, at a great height in the atmosphere, in order to ascertain 
thereby, and compare, the respective reports with that of thunder, and 
for other purposes, which may hereafter occur. In endeavouring to 
interest the Society in this experiment, he mentioned that the Messrs. 
Hart were prepared both to aid in its performance and to bear part of 
the expense. The bladders were afterwards launched into the air, 
attached to a bellows, and exploded by a match, at a considerable height, 
with very little sound, and no reverberation. 

In 1823, the Cranstonhill Water Company having removed their 
works up the river, to Dalmamock Bridge, Mr. John Hart instituted 
experimenti(, which he reported to the Society, on the filtration of water. 
The old Glasgow Observatoiy was broken up at this time, for want 
of public support. The instruments were sold for £590. The Society 
made unavailing efforts to recover them ; but after commencing a sub- 
scription, which reached £7 10s., abandoned it in despair. 

An essay was read by Mr. K. Hart on the economy of fuel, which 
aflen^'ards appeared in Wallaces Scottish Mechanics^ Magazine. 

Mr. Houldsworth's patent method of heating apartments by steam- 
pipes was considered by the Society, when Mr. B. Hart suggested an 
improvement, by which hot water would rise, by a vacuum in the pipes, 
in place of steam. 

Mr. Buttery reported, that he had united silver and steel in the pro- 
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portion pointed out by Mr. Faraday of the Boyal Institation, London, 
and found that the steel was not improved by the silver. 

There is a notice of a method of raising ships by wind bags, whidi 
had been sent in by David Masterman, an operative mechania Mr. 
Hugh Wilson exhibited lithographic prints, executed with ink made 
from coal tar, by a process conducted by Mr. Thomas Clark, the 
chemist, in the manufactory of Messrs. Macintosh & Ca 

Steam-boats for canals were proposed by Mr. Thomson, the chemist, 
who stated that the Forth and Clyde Canal banks ooald be lined with 
whinstones for fourpence a square yard. Mr. M*Call thought that a 
better way would be to have a rack fixed on logs floating the whole lengUi 
of the canal, and each vessel to have a wheel to work on the said rack. 
Mr. Boaz suggested the plan of a chain being laid at the bottom the whole 
length of the canal, and a barrel or windlass in the boat, to operate upon 
the chain. Mr. John Hart proposed to run a locomotive engine on the 
bank, and pull the boat — a plan which was actually tried at Lock 16. 

The reading of essays having become irreg^ular, the Society enter- 
tained the idea of reviving the flagging industry of the members by one 
of two ways — either J[>y imposing a fine of five shillings upon defaulters, 
or by holding out a premium of five shillings for doing thei)r duty, in the 
form of a deduction to that extent from the annual payment. The 
choice of the Society was deferred. 

The rattle of the rattlesnake was shown by Mr. Robert Rankine, a 
gentleman who was afterwards drowned while bathing, in a foreign 
country. Artesian wells also engaged attention. Mr. R. Wallace 
exhibited and described a drilling machine for piercing plates of metal, 
and which has since come into general use. Mr. Freeland raised 
the question, whether water freezes sooner than otherwise under 
pressure, in consequence of Captain Ross having brought water and 
mud from a depth of 800 fathoms, at 25° or 26° Fahrenheit. This 
gentleman also gave the Society an account of a voyage he had per- 
formed to America, describing particularly the dolphins, porpoises, and 
flying fish he had witnessed in the Atlantic. 

Plants were exhibited, the collection of a medical officer in Captain 
Parry's expedition. 

In the absence of a formal essay, the members engaged in what is 
described as a desultory conversation, on apparitions, witches, and tradi- 
tions of this and other kinds, and as to their being real or imaginary. 

A recommendation was brought before the Society in favour of plant- 
ing oysters in the Frith of Clyde, similar to the mussel-beds there. A 
question as to the possibility of working a steam-boat by the water-press, 
is minuted as "quite preposterous." 
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A scheme was broached for improving the Highlands by the intro- 
duction into the glens of the cultivation of mint and carroway, the 
Utter for the sake of the seeds, from which the oil might be expressed 
for sale ; also the preparation in the quarries of stones for building. 

A paper was read by Mr. John Hart on Dioptrics and Acoustics, 
which was afterwards published in Brewster's Journal and The Mechanics^ 
Magazine. 

Iodine became an object of interest to the Society at this period. 

In 1824, Mr. Batchelor described a waterspout he had seen in the 
previous year, about three miles south of Linlithgow. After the con- 
nection ceased between the earth and the cloud, the portion that had 
communicated with the earth, '* crap up," he said, and assumed the 
form of a golf club. 

A banker's check was produced by Mr. H. Wilson, crossed with five 
lines printed on both sides, on the one with an alkali, and the other with 
an acid, so that any attempt of a fraudulent kind to discharge the figures 
would infallibly be detected, whatever reagent might be employed. 

In November, Mr. Kobert Hastie, the Chairman, claimed the priority 
of invention of a Nautical Indicator, assumed by another person, for 
the late Mr. Hunter, and as an act of justice to his memory. At the 
following meeting, a letter was received from Mr. Hunter, stating that 
be was still alive, and thanking Mr. Hastie and the Society for their 
interest in his invention. Mr. William Northhouse, editor of the 
Crlaagow Free Press, became a member this year (1824). Much interest 
was excited in the Society by the principle of Dobereiner's Lamp, 
and numerous experiments were made on the action of hydrogen upon 
platina. 

The improvement of the navigation of the Clyde, to admit of large 
vessels being brought to the Broomielaw, was a frequent topic of deli- 
beration. The anticipations of the members, and probably the public 
ako, were not at this time very sanguine. Early in 1825, Dr. M'Clure 
produced the tin model of a buoy or camel for floating vessels, by the 
aid of which he thought it not unreasonable to expect that ships of 250 
or 800 tons might be brought to the Broomielaw. The minute men- 
tions specially, that the invention and model are the property of Bailie 
Robertson, one of the magistrates of the burgh of Calton. 

Mr. Wallace produced the sketeh of a city improvement, which was 
afterwards carried out in the opening of London Street. This gentle- 
man having now entered upon the editorship of the Mechanics^ MagaaxnSy 
solicited papers from the Society for the pages of that useful miscellany. 

The Water Company having at this time shut off the water supply 
during the night, Mr. K. Hart contrived a self-acting water-cock, to 
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prevent houses, by the inadyertence of the inmates, from being flooded 
in the morning when the water was tamed on. 

Mr. Scoullar, father of Dr. Scoullar, exhibited a variety of specimens 
or swatches of cotton, linen, woollen, and tartan, rendered waterproof, 
together with flexible pipes for conducting water, prepared by Mr. 
Macintoshes patent process. 

Mr. Thomson, at a subsequent meeting, showed a specimen of 
caoutehouc cloth, the same kind as Sir Humphrey Davy had got a pair of 
boots made of. 

A piston was exhibited, consisting of angular pieces, with a coiled spring 
in the centre, tending to force out these pieces to the periphery of the circle, 
so that they might always be in contact with the inside of the cylinder. 

In the month of July, 1825, the members were specially invited to 
witness the ascent of a balloon from the Gas Works. 

Sir H. Davy*s experiments on preventing the decomposition of copper 
sheathing on ships, were explained to the Society by Mr. Thomson. 
The refining of sugar was also repeatedly brought under notice. 

An account of the preparation of indigo in India, by Mr. Robert 
Hastie, son of the Chairman, and then resident in Bengal, was read to 
the Society. 

Mr. K Hart described a marble-cutting machine, contrived by him- 
self, and employed by Mr. Thorn in a work at the comer of Anne 
Street and Jamaica Street. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Neilson brought forward a paper on Iron-making, 
accounting for the superiority of winter-made to summer-made iron, 
from the greater quantity of oxygen in the blast during cold weather — 
a position combated by several of the members. 

A question was raised, but not answered — What is the best method 
of drawing one's own portrait ? 

Mr. William King Clark read one or two essays on the habits of 
bees, which he had studied with the help of a glass-hive. 

Some attention was given to the improvements of carpet-weaving in 
Elilmamock, and shawl-weaving in Paisley. 

The last notable part of the proceedings of the year 1825, was a 
paper on " The Upper Navigation," by Mr. Boaz, who was at great 
pains to illustrate the benefits which would ensue irom making a cut 
from Cambuslang to the Point-House at the mouth of the Kelvin. 



The Society agreed that the two papers on this subject should be 
embodied in the next part of its printed Proceedings. 

The Scrutineers gave in their report, from which it appeared that the 
following four gentlemen were elected in the order of the number of 
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votes attached to their names, — viz. : — Mr. James Couper, Mr. John 
Condie, Mr. George Anderson, Mr. J. P. Fraser. 

Profesbob William Thomson. 

Ftce^Pte0{trmt0. 
Mr. James BBYC£,jun. | Mr. Robert Hart. 



Kbrarian. 
Dr. Thomas Anderson. 

Steasuret. 
Mr. William Cocket. 

2emtarfe0. 
Mr. Alexander Hastie. | Mr« William Keddie. 



Dr. John Strang. 
Mr. J. E. Napier. 
Mr. William Murray. 
Mr. C. Eandolph. 
Mr. C. Griffin. 
Mr. James Napier. 



(STtmnnl. 

Mr. Alexander Haryey. 
Dr. Allen Thomson. 
Mr. J. P. Fraser. 
Mr. George Anderson. 
Mr. John Condie. 
Ms. Jambs Covper. 



December 2, 1857. — The President tVi (he Chair, 

The Hon. Andrew Galbraith, Lord Provost of the City of Glasgow, 
was, on the motion of the President, elected a member of the Society by 
acclamation. 

The President exhibited a specimen of Magnesium, procured by Pro- 
fessor Heintz of Keil, by electrolysis, from the chloride of magnesium, 
fosed with common salt. 

Mr. Walter Neilson proposed that the Library should, on certain days 
of the week, remain open till nine or half-past nine o'clock, for the 
accommodation of members whose time is occupied during the day. 
The proposal was remitted to the Library Committee. 

Mr. Edmund Hunt read a paper '* On certain Phenomena con- 
nected with Rotatory Motion .** 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. s 
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On cet*tain Phenomena connected with Rotatory Motion^ the Gytx>9eope, 
Precession of the Equinoxes, and Sattim^s Rmgs. By Edmui^d Hunt, 
Secretary to the Institution of Engineers in Scotland, ( With a Plau). 

The subject of Rotatory Motions is one of the most interesting to be 
found in mechanics, and very much has already been written about it. 

In 1854, Mr. Elliot, then of Edinburgh, received a prize roeda!, value 
XlO, from the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, for a paper bearing on 
this subject; and the same paper was, I understand, afberwards read 
before yourselves. From The Tra7isactions of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, I find that the subject has been brought before them several 
times since, by Mr. Elliot, Professor Sang, and Professor Smyth. In 
1854, Professor Baden Powell read a paper on the subject at the Boyai 
Institution of Great Britain, London ; and more recently a very elaborate 
paper on the subject has been written by Major J. G. Barnard, A.M., 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., and is given in SiUvmaiis Jounud for July, 
1857. Mr. Elliot's explanation is peculiar to himself ; Major Barnard 
follows the French mathematician, Poisson, who wrote on the subject 
in 1818 or thereabouts ; and in the Report of Professor Powell's paper 
a detailed explanation is not given, but allusion is made to a variety of 
earlier authorities, in such a way as to convey the impression that they 
are all unanimous, whereas to me they seem otherwise. The number 
of Silliman's Journal for November, 1857, contains a short paper on 
the gyroscope, by Professor Newton ; and a lecture on the subject has 
very recently been delivered before the Liverpool Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, by Professor Hamilton. I have here briefly alluded to 
the most modem writers on the subject, but it has been touched upon 
to a greater or less extent by almost all the most celebrated mathe- 
maticians and astronomers since Newton's time. 

In the present paper I do not propose to deduce results by means of 
profound analytical investigations, but shall attempt to follow and 
explain the actions under consideration in a simple and popular manner, 
and, in doing so, I shall pass over much old ground, so as to make per- 
fectly intelligible anything new I may have to say. 

A true explanation of the phenomena of the gyroscope is founded on 
what is known as the principle of the composition of Rotatory Motion. 
Professor Powell says this principle was orig^ally discovered and 
demonstrated by Frisius in 1750; I find, however, that it was clearly 
stated, though not demonstrated, nearly a century earlier, by Newton, 
in one of the Corollaries to the remarkable 66th Prop, of the 1st book 
of the Principia. Playfair states the theorem in his OiUlines of Natural 
Philosophy, and refers to Frisius' demonstration. He says : " When 
a body revolves on an axis, and a force is impressed, tending to make it 
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Involve on another in the same plane with the first, it will revolve on 
neither, but on a line dividing the angle which they contain, so that the 
sines of the parts are in the inverse ratio of the angular velocities with 
which the body would have revolved about the said axes separately."* 
Airy, in his Mathematical Tracts, demonstrates this theorem, and a 
variety of others connected with it, as a foundation for his elaborate inves- 
tigation and quantitative calculation of the precession of the equinoxes. 

As Flay fair says, ** A body free to rotate about any axis, will not 
rotate permanently about any particular axis, unless the centrifugal 
forces are balanced with respect to that axis." Airy, however, says, 
" Since the axis about which the earth is at any instant revolving, does 
not coincide with the axis of the figure, the centrifugal force will 
diminish the effect produced by the distant body. With an ellipticity, 
however, so small as that of the earth, this diminution is not sensible." 
This seems to indicate that he thinks the earth does not rotate about 
its axis of figure, but is continually rotating about a new Hne. Whether 
this is so or not, I do not see how the centrifugal forces could in any 
case diminish the action to which he refers — namely, that of the sun 
and moon — ^by which the precession of the equinoxes is occasioned ; for 
the directions of the centrifugal forces are at right angles to, and cannot 
affect the continually changing position in space which the axis should 
assume, whilst they must continue to act on the earth as long as the 
axis of figure does not coincide with this position. Again, if with an 
increased ellipticity of the earth, the centrifugal forces were, according 
to Airy*s theory, to diminish the precessional effect of the distant body, 
the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic would be gradually reduced 
by the action of the sun and moon.f I may here remark, that this 

* This enunciation of the theorem should be strictlj adhered to. In the statement of 
it to be found in some modern works there is a vagueness which ignores a distinction that 
ezista between the *^ composition of rectilinear motion,** and the *^ composition of rotatory 
motion.** When two rectilinear motions are compounded, the ef!iect, as regards the 
position of the body acted upon, is the same as if each took place separately, one after the 
other ; but it is not so in the case of rotatory motions. It is scarcely accurate to say, 
without some qualification, that two rotations can be replaced by a single rotation, having 
a relation to the two rotations, analogous to that which the diagonal of a parallelogram 
has to the sides. We can only conceive of two rotations as acting at separate times, and 
a particle submitted to them in succession will not be finally in the position in which the 
single rotation compounded of the tWo would place it. 

f It wiU be seen from what is said farther on that in some cas^ the precessional motion 
is nndulatory. If, in the case of the earth, the centrifugal resultant has been insufficient 
to prevent the undulations at once, it would still do so in time if it had any existence at 
all, by the accumulation of small effects ; or, as Poisson shows, a determinate impulse 
in the direction of the precessional motion would prevent the undulations. It is not the 
nutation that I here refer to. 
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action, dae to the disturbed equilibrium of the centrifugal forces, plays 
an important part in the complete explanation of the gyroscope pheno- 
mena ; indeed, without it, the gyroscope, or the weight acting on it, 
would not, under ordinary conditions, move horizontally. 

The gyroscope, almost in its present common form, was invented by 
Hcrr Fessel about six years ago, and is represented and described in 
Poggendorff*8 AnnaU for 1853. He was making a small fly-wheel for 
a model steam engine, and was spinning it in his hands to see if it was 
true, when he felt an extraordinary apparent resistance to any angular 
movement of the spindle, and also found that it did not fall when 
supported only on one side. A slightly different apparatus, showing 
similar phenomena, was invented as long ago as 1810 or earlier, by 
Bohnenberger, and is represented and described in Gilbert's Annals for 
1818.* 1 now exhibit a common gyroscope, and some apparatus which 
can be adjusted to act either as a Bohnenberger gyroscope, or as a 
Fessel gyroscope, and which can be made to show a great variety of 
curious and interesting phenomena. 

In the Bohnenberger apparatus, a spheroid or fly-wheel is set on pivots 
in a ring, with its spindle in a diametrical position. At points a 
quarter round from the fly-wheel pivots, this first ring is supported on 
pivots within a second ring, which is capable of turning about a vertical 
axis on pivots fixed on the stationary part of the apparatus. The axis 
about which the fly-wheel and rings severally turn, all pass through the 
central point of the apparatus, which ought also to be the common centre 
of gravity, so that the fly-wheel may be said to be supported at this 
point, whilst any inclination whatever may be given to its spindle. If 
the fly-wheel be set spinning, with its spindle in any but a vertical 
position, and a weight be applied to one end of the spindle, the weight 
will not bring that end of the spindle down as might at first be expected, 
but will be carried round in a horizontal plane. The Fessel gyroscope, 
as now constructed, consists of a fly-wheel set on pivots in a ring, a 
small conical indentation being formed in a prolongation of the spindle, 
so that when the ring is set with this indentation upon the pointed top 
of a pillar, it can turn round this point horizontally, and to a certain 
extent, verticaUy. The point of support is all to one side, and when 
the fly-wheel is not spinning the gyroscope falls down against the pillar. 
When, however, the fly-wheel is set spinning, the gyroscope does not 

* Since this paper was written, I have seen in SUlimani American Journal for 1832, 
the description of a ** Rotasoope,** designed bj Prof. W. R. Johnston of the Franklin 
Institute, for exhibiting various experiments with rotating bodies. One of the experi- 
ments described is the same as the Fessel experiment, so that both Foucault and Fessel 
were anticipated as mgards if. 
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fall, but moves horizontally round the pillar, its own weight acting just 
like the added weight in the Bohnenberger apparatus. 

In proceeding to explain these phenomena, it will simplify matters if 
we, in the first instance, confine our ideas to the case in which the 
spindle of either instrument is in a horizontal position at the com- 
mencement of the experiment, and the force of gravity is acting in such 
a way as would bring the spindle down into a vertical position, were the 
fly-wheel not spinning. And first — the fact that the instrument is sup- 
ported at a point, and that any movement in it must be one of rotation 
or oscillation about an axis passing through that point, must be care- 
fully kept in view. Thus the fly-wheel spins about one horizontal axis, 
and gravity tends to make it turn about another horizontal axis, these 
two axes passing through this point of support, and being at right 
angles to each other. 

It will very much facilitate our conception of the various circum- 
stances and conditions under investigation, if we consider the rotatin 
body as forming part of a sphere of which the centre is the point of 
support of the body. And, first, let us consider the action on an entire 
sphere, of two equal impulses, tending to turn it about separate hori- 
zontal axes at right angles to each other, the sphere being supposed to 
be supported at its centre, but free to turn about any diametrical axis 
whatever. Such a sphere is represented in figs. 1 and 2, fig. 1 being 
an elevation, and fig. 2 a corresponding plan. Let one impulse tend to 
turn the sphere about the axis a, the full lines being the paths various 
points on the surface of the sphere would pursue round this axis, and 
the arrow-heads indicating the direction of the motion. Let the other 
impulse tend to turn the sphere about the axis b, the dotted lines being 
the paths of various points round this axis, and the corresponding arrow- 
heads showing the direction of the motion. Whatever impulses may 
have acted on a sphere, it cannot, when left to itself, rotate about more 
than one axis at a time ; for each particle continues to move in one plane 
as long as no deflecting force is applied to it ; and on account of the 
rigidity of the body, the planes of motion of all the particles must be 
parallel to each other, and at right angles to the axis. Hence in the 
case under consideration, the two impulses must combine to produce a 
rotation about some single diametrical axis, and it makes no difference 
whether the impulses are imparted simultaneously or in succession. We 
have therefore to determine the resultant axis, and it must obviously 
lie between the two axes a, b, and also in the same plane with them, — 
for no reason can be su^ested why it should be to one side of that 
plane, rather than to the other. And accordingly we find that a point, 
c, midway between the poles a, b, of the two axes, and at the part where 
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the motion about the axis a tends to lift it, whilst that about the axis b 
tends to depress it, will be equally acted on in opposite directions, the 
impulses being equal, and will consequently remain stationary. The 
same will be the case, under the same circumstances, with all the points 
lying in the line passing through the point o and the centre of the 
sphere ; and this line being stationary, will constitute the axis about 
which the sphere will turn, in consequence of the combined action of the 
two impulses, provided the action on other points does not tend to make 
any other line the axis. Airy's demonstration, however, as applied to 
the present case, shows that the combined action on any other point 
whatever of the sphere is such as to give it a motion round the diame- 
trical axis passing through the point o. I need not give this demon- 
stration here, but may state that it holds good, whether the several 
points of the sphere are considered to be rigidly connected, or indepen- 
dent of each other, provided, in the latter case, each point be supposed 
to be acted on by two impulses, tending separately to produce for all 
points the like angular velocities about the axes a and b. The ratio of 
the angles which the axis through the point o makes with the axes a 
and B, depends on the ratio between the angular velocities corresponding 
to the two impulses. As before mentioned. Airy demonstrates that 
the sines of the angles are inversely as the two separate velocities. 

If any point not in the axis through o is considered, it will be found that 
the rotation round c is in the direction of the arrow outside the sphere 
in fig. 1. Thus, if the sphere has been rotating by the first impulse 
round the axis a, and if the second impulse is applied downwards, at the 
point A, tending to make the sphere rotate about the axis b, the point 
A will obviously descend, and begin to rotate in the circle abb, about 
the axis through c. In the case of the gyroscope, however, the end of 
the fly-wheel spindle, which corresponds to the point a, and to which 
the weight corresponding to a certain extent to the second impulse ii 
applied, does not descend. In other words, if a rotating sphere is acted 
upon by an impulse which causes it to rotate on a new axis, the force of 
the impulse vnill be absorbed or spent — that is, whilst it is accounted 
for by the modified condition of the sphere, it will be incapable of pro- 
ducing a second impulsive effect. In the gyroscope, however, although 
the weight appears to be constantly producing (or more correctly occa> 
sioning) an angular motion of the spindle, its force is not spent in any 
way, and it continues to possess as much potential energy as though it 
were supported by a fixed point. It is this that constitutes what is 
paradoxical in the gyroscope phenomena. 

The original rotation of the gyroscope is such as would be produced 
by a single impulse ; the pressure of the weight, however, tending to 
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produce rotation about a different axis is continuous. As the weight is 
fixed on the spindle of the gyroscope, the axes about which it is in suc- 
cession tending to produce rotation are horizontal, and at right angles 
to the spindle. The obvious result of the continued action of the second 
force will be to cause the position of the actual axis of rotation to be 
continually varying. Airy demonstrates that if a uniform force act con- 
tinuously upon the body, tending to give it a motion of rotation about 
an axis which is always at right angles to the axis about which it is at 
etch instant revolving, and always in the same plane, the angular velo- 
city of the body will be unaltered ; and the position of the axis of rota- 
tion will have a uniform angular motion in space. In the case of the 
earth, the action tending to turn it about the intersection of the equator 
with the ecliptic, is constantly being, as it were, transferred from those 
parts of the equator which are approaching the ecliptic to those which 
are receding firom it. This is the same as though in the sphere repre- 
sented in figs. 1 and 2, the second force which commenced acting 
downwards on the point a, were being continually transferred to the 
points c, &c.f forming the poles of the successive new axes. We have 
not, however^ yet made out that the original axis a would move to c ; 
did it do so, we should at once have the case to which Airy*s demonstra- 
tion last referred to applies, by attaching the weight to the point a ; 
but in the case of the perfect sphere the point a descends. In con- 
sidering what will be the action of a perfect rotating sphere, supported 
at its centre, but free to rotate about any diametrical axis, with a weight 
attached to one of the poles of its original axis of rotation, let the 
original axis be horizontal, and let it be projected, or pierce the surface 
of the sphere in the point a, fig. 3, the weight being attached to this point. 
Were the sphere not rotating, the weight would turn it about the axis 
through by and would descend in the direction of the arrow d, and rise 
ap on the other side of the sphere, until it attained its original height, 
provided, of course, no resistance were encountered. The weight would 
then return, and it would continue to oscillate backwards and forwards, 
like a pendulum. If, however, the sphere rotates very slowly about the 
axis a, say in the direction of the arrow e, then the effect of the applica- 
tion of the weight wiU be to make the sphere turn about a horizontal axis 
between a and 6, and very near the latter. For the instant, this new 
axis is precisely as though its poles turned in fixed bearings, and the 
weight turns with the sphere about it, and for the instant moves in a 
plane at right angles to it, and consequently in an arc of a less radius 
than that of the sphere. An oscillation of the weight about this new 
axis would not bring it up on the other side of the sphere to a point 
directly opposite to its original point, but to one nearer to the point b. 
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The greater the original velocity of rotation of the sphere is, compared 
with that which the weight tends to impart, the smaller will be the 
semicircle or other curve through which the weight will move, and 
the less will be the horizontal arc on the sphere which such motion 
will measure from the starting point a. Let the original velocity of 
the sphere be such that in a very short interval of time the effect of 
the weight is equivalent to that of an impulse, which would cause the 
new resultant axis to be in the point/; then the weight wiU begin to 
move like a pendulum in the circle a t, whose radius \&fa, A pendulum, 
however, notwithstanding its motion, is always exerting a pjressure on 
its point of support ; and in our case the weight, notwithstanding its 
motion round the centre / is constantly tending to turn the sphere 
about a new horizontal axis. The consequence of this is, that the 
actual axis of rotation is constantly moving towards h ; and as the weight 
is always moving in an arc, of which the pole/ or h of the axis is the 
centre, it will not describe the semicircle a i, but the curve ah, A 
complete investigation shows that by the time the weight reaches it, the 
pole of the actual axis of rotation will also reach that point. The 
upward motion of the weight due to the acting energy caused by its 
descent will then be neutralized by the retarding action of gravity, and 
the sphere will be in the precise condition in which it was at starting, 
except that its axis is now in k, instead of a. The action described will 
be repeated, the axis moving to 5, and the weight moving through the 
curve projected in k I b, precisely similar to the aic a k^ the weight 
making a series of vertical oscillations, whilst the position of the actual 
axis of rotation travels round in the horizontal plane. 

In applying what has been said of the sphere to the case of the 
gyroscope, we may suppose the latter to be formed out of the former, 
by cutting portions away. Thus A, in figs. 1 and 2, being the original 
axis of rotation, and the centre of the sphere being the point of support, 
if we cut away all the portions but that shaded by horizontal lines in 
figs. 1 and 2, and shown separately in figs. 4 and 5, we shall obtain a 
sufficiently close approximation to the Bohnenberger gyroscope — sup- 
ported at its centre. If a weight be applied at one end of the spindle 
A, it will tend to turn the wheel about a horizontal axis at right angles 
to the spindle ; but this tendency combining with the motion already 
possessed by the wheel, will make it tend to turn about an intermediate 
axis passing through c, fig. 4, the precise position of this axis depending 
on the ratio of the two velocities, whilst it will be the same as though 
the sphere were complete ; for, as before mentioned, the action on each 
particle is the same as if it were independent of the others. The same 
weight, however, will produce a greater velocity in the gyroscope fly- 
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wheel than in the sphere, the mass of the former heing so much less ; 
bat the position of the resultant axis depends directly on the ang^ular 
TelocitieB, not on the forces producing them. Let the action of the 
weight, during a very short interval of time, be supposed the same as 
that of an impulse which would have the effect of making the line o o, 
in the plan, fig. 5, the position of the resultant axis of rotation. At the 
instant the change of axis takes place, the wheel lies obliquely to the 
Une G o, but each point in the wheel immediately endeavours (if I may 
me the expression) to rotate in a plane at right angles to this line o c, 
and the horizontal components of the centrifugal forces due to the rota- 
tion consequently act in directions parallel to the arrows s, fig. 5. An 
iii^)ection of the figure will show that the two halves of these centrifu- 
gal forces are directed one from each side of the axis c c, and that they 
are so circumstanced as to tend to produce rotation, in consequence of 
tiie planes of their directions not coinciding. The centrifugal forces 
(their vertical components being balanced, as a little consideration will 
show) thus give rise to a resultant couple of forces, which tend to turn 
the wheel round about a vertical line, so as to bring the spindle a a 
towards o c ; and this tendency will cease (in the case in which the 
second force is an impulse) on the spindle a a coinciding with c o, when 
the centrifugal forces will be balanced, and no longer inclined to the 
wheeL In the case of the perfect sphere, no unbalanced centrifugal 
Ibroes arise, to move the original axis into a new position ; but the sphere 
turns about a new set or line of its component particles as an axis, and 
the pole of the original axis descends or moves in the direction of the 
force changing the direction of rotation.* But to return to the gyro- 
scope and the diagram, fig. 5— a weight is attached to one end of the 
spindle a a, and the movement caused by the centrifugal force, being 
entirely in a horizontal direction, cannot directly cause the weight to 
move horizontally, though it might combine with the downward motion 
the weight would otherwise have, to give it an intermediate direction — 

* Even with the Bohnenberger gyroscope the oeotriftigtl resultant is not in all cases 
sidBcieot to carry the weight round horizontally. If a very slow rotation is imparted to 
the wheel, the weight will describe vertical carves, provided the instrument turns very 
freely on its pivots. With this form of instrument, however, there is in all cases a cen- 
triftigal resultant of the kind described, and this resultant causes any curves that may 
appear at starting to be gradually reduced to a horizontal Une, as will be explained far^ 
tbsr on. In the case of the sphere, on the other hand, there is no such centrifugal resul- 
tant under any circumstances; and if the rotation remains uniform, the weight will 
oootinue to describe equal vertical curves, if not mfluenced by the supporting mecha ni s m . 
To simplify the explanaUon, it b at first assumed that the roUtory velocity of the 
body is such, that the centrifugal resultant arising is sufficient to carry the q>faid]e nmnd 
horizontally. 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. t 
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perhaps inclined downwards, at an angle of about 4&**. In the gyroscope, 
however, the weight is actually carried round horizontally : — ^the expla- 
nation is therefore still incomplete. In proceeding to carry it a step 
farther, I must first observe, that as the application of a downward 
pressure on the end of the spindle a a gives it a tendency to turn round 
horizontally towards o o, if this movement is prevented — ^by making the 
spindle end move in a vertical groove, for example — a pressure correspond- 
ing to the weight, or to the horizontal or processional motion it tends 
to produce, will obviously be exerted against the side of this groove — as 
may also be proved by experiment. The weight also moves down the 
groove, in consequence of the supporting power not being called into 
play, and carries the spindle of the g3rroecope with it. Now, the action 
of the centrifugal resultant already pointed out, as tending to turn the 
spindle round horizontally, is precisely that of a separate external pressure, 
tending to turn the already rotating wheel about a vertical axis, and conse- 
quently, according to the principle of the composition of rotatory motion, 
the wheel will tend to turn about a new axis, lying between its original 
horizontal axis and the vertical axis. As in the case already considered, 
in which the weight constituted the external pressure, the spindle will 
tend to move towards this new axis — that is, the end of the spindle to 
which the weight is applied will tend to turn upwards. Now, if this 
upward motion were prevented by a horizontal groove, an upward pres- 
sure would be exerted against the groove, and the spindle would move 
horizontally. The weight itself obviously acts the part of the horizontal 
groove, and its downward pressure obviously meets or sustains the 
upward pressure, whilst the spindle consequently moves horizontally. 
Instead of saying that the weight sustains the upward pressure, we 
ought of course rather to say that the upward pressure derived from 
the unbalanced centrifugal force, or the centri^igal resultant called 
into play by the weight, sustains that weight, or prevents it from oscil- 
lating vertically as in the case of the perfect sphere. 

The upward pressure due to the horizontal or precessional motion of 
the spindle is in proportion to that motion ; and if an attempt is made 
to accelerate that motion, the upward pressure will be increased, and 
becoming greater than that of the weight, will lift the latter. If, 
on the other hand, the horizontal or precessional motion is retarded, the 
upward pressure will be diminished, and becoming less than the weight, 
the latter will fall. These results may be easily verified on the Bohnen- 
berger instrument. The friction of the pivots of the outer ring retards 
the horizontal or precessional motion, and the weight gradually descends. 
It is not, as might be supposed, the diminution of the rotatory velocity 
of the wheel which causes the weight to gradually descend. The pre- 
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eesnonal motion actually increases as the rotatory velocity diminishes, 
because the ratio between this velocity and that which the weight tends 
to impart becomes more favourable to the latter. Of course, as the 
horizontal precessional motion increases, the friction and consequent 
retardation increase also, and the weight descends with gradually 
increasing rapidity. 

It may perhaps be thought that having shovm that the weight is 
sustained, my explanation is now complete, as far as regards the case 
under consideration. Not so — for I have still to show what becomes 
of the pressure of the weight. I have made out its removal, as it were, 
fiom one spot, but I have not shown where it is to be looked for. We 
cannot annihilate the weight, nor do we do so by removing it from a 
particular situation. In the case we are considering, the weight cannot 
really produce motion, for it does not descend, but retains its potential 
energy unimpaired. I have already shown that with the horizontal 
precessional motion there is a pressure tending to turn the spindle 
A A upwards. Beferring to fig. 6, let a force (or, more correctly, a couple) 
act on the lever a o, tending to turn it about the centre f, so as to press 
the end a up against the obstacle w— one-half the pressure acting on 
each side the centre f. It will be obvious that a pressure equal to 
that pressing up against the obstacle w reacts downwards upon the 
centre f. Now, in the gyroscope, the weight applied to the spiudle 
end acts as an obstacle to the upward pressure, which does not exceed 
it in amount, and there is obviously, in consequence, a reactionary down- 
ward pressure upon the point of support of the instrument, precisely 
equal in amount to the weight. We have thus at last ferreted out the 
whole of the effects involved in the phenomena (except, indeed, those 
due to friction and the resistance of the air). The weight tending to 
turn down the spindle of the rotating wheel occasions a horizontal angu- 
lar or precessional motion, through which it is itself sustained, its down- 
ward pressure being, as it were, transferred to the point of support of 
the wheel. Simple as this last deduction may seem, and notwithstand- 
ing the facility with which it is derived from what precedes it, it is a 
very important element in the explanation. It is in fact the keystone 
of the theory, which without it would fall to pieces. The upward pres- 
sure which supports the weight cannot exist without a reactionary 
downward pressure on some point of resistance. If the theory were 
complete without this element, it would prove too much ; for it is quite 
applicable to the case of an unsupported disc rotating about a horizontal 
axis ; and were it applied to that case it would seem to prove that gra- 
vity ought to make it travel horizontally, instead of falling vertioally. 
In reality, however, we pass to this case from that of the gyroscope, by 
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first BuppoeiDg the weight in the latter case to be gmduallj moved 
nearer the point of support. As this change takes place, the line of action 
of the upward pressure gpnduallj approaches that of the reactionary 
downward pressure on the point of support, until, on the weight reaching 
the point of support, the two opposite pressures may be considered 
either as coinciding in their lines of action, and so neutralizing each 
other, or as vanishing — ^the original weight being left acting on the point 
of support, so that if that point of support were removed, it would make 
the instrument fiJl. In fig. 7, mj apparatus is represented as arranged 
to show that the pressure of the weight actuallj does take effect on the 
point of support. The ring a of the fly-wheel can turn about a hori- 
zontal axis on pivots in the ring b, which last can turn about a vertical 
axis on pivots in the bowed end c, of a lever d, set firee to oscillate on 
the point of a pillar e. A small weight v is fixed on the ring a, and a 
thread o, attached to the lower pivot of the ring b, is made to catch the 
side of the ring A, opposite to the point of attachment of the weight f. 
When the thread o is thrown off, and the fly-wheel is not rotating, the 
weight r falls down into the vertical line, about which the ring b turns, 
making the spindle of the fly-wheel vertical. In this position of the 
weight F the lever t> is balanced in a horizontal position by means of 
the weight H. If now the weight f is kept up by means of the thread 
o, the weight h will be over or underbalanced accordingly as by turn- 
ing the ring b the weight f is placed nearer to or fisurther from the ful- 
crum E, than the centre of the fly-wheel. If, however, the fly-wheel is 
set spinning, the thread a may be thrown off, and the weight f will be 
carried round horizontally by the precessional action, whilst the lever D 
will remain horizontal, the weight H being balanced precisely as if the 
weight F were acting at the centre of the fly-wheel. The thread o 
prevents the ring a from turning about its pivots in the ring B, just as 
if these pivots were fixed ; if the precessional action did this in the same 
way, the leverage on the lever d, of the weight f, would vary as it 
moved round ; but instead of this, it transfers the pressure to the centre 
of the fly-wheel, where it has no tendency to turn the ring a about its 
pivots, in the ring b. Again, the pressure of the weight f is not 
diminished in amount during the precessional action, for the weight H 
is balanced precisely as when the weight F hangs below the centre of 
the fly-wheel, the latter not rotating. 

In the case of the sphere, if the axis of rotation is changed by an 
impressed impulse, the rotatory velocity is changed also, — but Airy 
demonstrates that when the axis changes continuously, in consequence 
of a pressure acting continually on the pole of the actual axis, the 
rotatory velocity does Twt change, — and this corresponds with the fact. 
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that in the ooe case the force of the impulse is spent, being accounted 
for by the changed vdocity, whilst in the other case the force is not 
spent. In the ease of the continued pressure the wheel acts as though 
points on its periphery were continually coming in contact with fixed 
inclined guides, which have the effect of changing the courses of the 
points, and consequently altering the position of the axis about which 
they rotate. 

It may occur to some one to ask if the pressure on the point of 
8l^>port exists also in the case of the earth P There would be such a 
pressure at right angles to the plane of the ecliptic, did the action on 
the earth, corresponding to that of the weight on the gyroscope, take 
effect on one side only of the centre. This action, however, takes effect 
(m both sides in the case of the earth. Thus, if in fig. 6, u represents 
the plane of the ecliptic, and a a a diameter of the earth ; there is a 
force pressing at w, towards j, and another pressing at h, towards i. 
Hie precession, as I have shown, gives rise to counter pressures, a and 
o exactly balancing the pressures w and h respectively. If these pres- 
sures, w and H, are equal, there will obviously be no pressure on the 
centre f : for the pressures, w and o, pressing the centre one way, are 
equal to the pressures, a and h, pressing it the other way. I leave it to 
astronomers to decide if the forces at w and h are equal or not. When 
the sun is towards J, the force at w may possibly be slightly the greater 
ci the two — if it is, there will be a slight pressure on the cenlare F, in 
the same direction ; but this will be compensated for when the sun is 
towards i, by a like pressure in the opposite direction. If the pressure 
exists at all, it wiU merely amount to the difference between the forces 
at wand H. 

I must now show how my explanation applies to the Fessel gyroscope, 
in which the weight of the entire instrument constitutes the downward 
pressure which changes the position of the axis. Referring to figs. I 
and 2, — if we remove from the sphere all but the segment shaded with 
vertical lines, and shown separately in figs. 8 and 9 — ^we shall obtain a 
sofficiently close approximation for our purpose, the centre of the sphere, 
marked p in figs. 8 and 9, being still the point of support. The ten- 
dency of gravity to produce rotation about a horizontal axis at right 
angles to the axis af, combines with the rotation of the wheel to 
produce rotation about an intermediate axis, c o, fig. 7, supposed to be 
very near a f. At the instant the diange of axis takes place, the wheel 
is oblique to the line oo, but each material point in it immediately 
endeavours to rotate in a plane at right angles to this line^ o o, and the 
horizontal components of the centrifugal forces due to the rotation 
consequently act in directions parallel to the arrows, B. The oentriftiga] 
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forces being thus inclined to the wheel, tend to turn it round, so as to 
cany the end a of the spindle towards c, and the part p towards K. 
But the part f cannot move from the point of support, so that the 
reaction of the pressure towards k, along with the pressure on the end 
A, towards o, will tend to turn the wheel about the centre f, so as to 
bring its spindle F A to coincide with the line c c. In other words, the 
moment round the centre, f, resulting from the centrifugal forces on 
opposite sides of the wheel, carries the wheel round towards c. Beyond 
this point the explanation is identical with that already g^yen of the 
action of the Bohnenberger apparatus. My adjustable apparatus oan 
be arranged to show the transformation from the Bohnenberger to a 
modification of the Fessel apparatus, whilst in motion ; the fly-wheel 
performing a portion of a precessional revolution about its own centre^ 
and then moving round a centre at a short distance on one side. 

I must now remind you that so far we have only considered cases in 
which the spindle of the gyroscope is in a horizontal position, the weight 
tending to turn it about another axis which is also horizontal. The 
resultant axis being in the same plane, the precessional motion is conse- 
quently in the horizontal plane. If, however, the spindle is, at starting, 
at all inclined to the horizon, the plane in which the two axes lie, will* 
of course, be inclined also, and the spindle will therefore tend to more 
in that inclined plane. Let a f, figs. 10 and 11, represent the inclined 
spindle, fig. 10 being an elevation, and fig. 11 a plan. The weight 
applied at a will tend to turn the wheel about the horizontal line l it, 
and LAM will be the plane passing through the two axes. The spindle 
A F will therefore tend to move towards o f, in the plane L a M ; but 
the weight moves with the end A of the spindle, and as the action of 
the weight is continuous, no movement, however small, of the spindle, 
can take place towards cf, without altering the position of the horizontal 
line LM, about which the weight tends to turn the wheel As the 
spindle a f moves towards o f, the imaginary axis, L if, moves towards 
o F, fig. 11, and the plane through the two axes consequently continually 
moves round. The result is, that the spindle a f actually moves on the 
surface of a cone, of which the vertical line N f, fig. 10, is the axis, 
whilst the end a of the spindle, carrying the weight, moves in the 
horizontal circle, A c b, forming the base of the cone. The weight is 
therefore carried round horizontally, whether the spindle of the gyro- 
scope is at starting in a horizontal or in an inclined position. 

The gyroscope does not in all cases present a complete example of 
the phenomena I have explained, and the action is generally very much 
modified by fnction and by the resistance of the air. One way in which 
friction brings down the weight has already been alluded to : the resist- 
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ance of the air, or inctioD, on the other hand, causes the weight to rise 
if the gyroscope is set in a certain position. I will speak more fully of 
some of these effects when disoossing Mr. Elliot's paper. 

In the course of my investigations it occurred to me to consider 
whether any difference would be produced in the phenomena exhibited 
by placing the g3rToecope farther finom the point of support. In com* 
paring two cases with the view of ascertaining what difference arises 
from difference of position, with reference to the point of support, we 
most assume that the other conditions are precisely alike in both cases ; 
that the form of wheel, and the original rotatory yelodty are the same ; 
and that gravitation tends to produce an equal amount of precessional 
motion in both cases. In fig. 5, which may represent one case, the 
point of support is supposed to coincide with the centre of the wheel, 
and a vertical plane passing through what may be termed the preces- 
nonal axis, c o, divides the wheel into two equal halves. The centrifugal 
resultants represented by the arrows, e e, act on opposite sides of the 
pmnt of support, and both in the same direction of rotation. Fig. 9 
will represent the conditions of the second case we are now considering. 
Here the point of support, f, is away to one side of the wheel. The 
centrifugal resultants represented by the arrows, s e, both act on the 
same side of the point of support, and in opposite directions of rotation 
round that point. However, if they are equal to those in the first case, 
and to each other, they will have precisely the same effect as in the first 
case, for the conversion of one of them into a backward strain, is exactly 
compensated for by the increased leverage of the other. But are they 
equal to each other ? The precessional axis, c c, must necessarily pass 
through the point of support, f ; and it will be obvious on inspecting 
fi^ 9, that a vertical plane through c c, divides the wheel into two 
tmequal parts. It will also be easily seen that the final resultant in the 
direction of the precessional motion will be lessened in consequence of 
this unequal division, and it follows, that a gyroscope, under circum- 
stances in which it would exhibit a horizontal precessional motion with- 
out undulations, if placed with its centre coinciding with the point of 
support, can be placed at such a distance from the point of support that 
the centrifugal resultant shall be insufficient to render the precessional 
motion horizontal. In such a case, the modified phenomena shown will 
resemble what I have said would be exhibited by a sphere in which no 
centrifugal resultant arises, — that is to say, the wheel will move along 
an xmdulatory curve. This phenomenon is shown in a very remarkable 
manner by a common gyroscope, a, set as represented in fig. 14, at ten 
or twelve inches' distance from the point of support, upon a light lever, 
B, free to turn in every direction about that point. It is necessary to 
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put a weight on the opposite end of the lever to lessen the downvrard 
force of gravity on the gyroscope, so that the latter may not descend 
inconveniently low. The lever b can torn on horizontal pivots in a ring 
D fixed on the top of a tuhe s. The ring and tuhe turn freely round 
the fixed pillar r, resting on a point, close under the ring, whilst anti- 
friction wheels carried hy the tuhe hear on the lower part of the pillar. 
The phenomena shown hy the apparatus arranged in this way may be 
very beautifully varied. Thus, if the wheel is spun and then lefb firee 
with the lever in a horizontal position, care being taken not to impart 
an impulse of any kind on removing the hand, we shall have a case of 
two forces — ^the rotatory momentum of the wheel, and the downward 
pressure of gravity. In this case, the centre of the wheel describes a 
curve, indicated by dotted lines in fig. 14, resembling the common 
cycloid, or more correctly, a spherical epicycloid, the cusps of the curve 
being directed upwards. If, at starting, a forward horizontal impulse is 
imparted by the hand, the case becomes one of three forces, — this 
impulse being added to the rotatory momentum of the wheel and the 
downward pressure of gravity — and the result is, that the curve described 
becomes prolate, the cusps disappearing. If this forward impulse is of 
a certain precise force, corresponding to the other two forces, it wiU 
cause the precessional motion to be quite horizontal. In a third case, 
a backward horizontal impulse is given by the hand, and has the e£Fect 
of making the curve curtate or looped. 

An insight is gained into the second and third cases by considering 
the effect of first compounding two of the three forces-^the rotatory 
momentum of the wheel, and the horizontal impulse given by the hand, 
— and then as it were superadding the downward pressure of gravity. 
In the second case, the forward impulse, combining with the original 
rotation, would tend to produce rotation about an axis passing above the 
centre of the wheel, so that the superadded action of gravity would be 
the same as that of a weight attached to a point below the pole of 
original rotation of a sphere supported at its centre. Similarly in the 
third case, the backward impulse, combining with the orig^al rotation, 
would tend to produce rotation about an axis passing bdow the centre 
of the wheel, and the superadded action of gravity would be the same 
as that of a weight attached to a point above the pole of original rota- 
tion of a sphere. It will thus be seen that the circumstances in the 
three cases are varied in a manner analogous to the variation of those 
under which the several forms of plane cycloids are described, by a point, 
carried by a disc, rolling along a straight line. 

In the gyroscope the curves are prevented firom being true spherical 
epicycloids by the varying leverage of the weight, and also by the action 
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of the moving frame and details carrying the wheel. In the third 
experiment (with the backward impulse), it is necessary to place the 
wheel in an elevated position at starting, as the lower halves alone of 
tbe curves ihexi formed are equal in size to the ordinary curves, the 
entiFe iMirves being deeper and requiring greater scope. When the 
gyroseope is moving along a curve^ an impulsive acceleration acts like ^ 
biekward impulse at starting, and similarly an impulsive retardation 
Acta like a forward impulse at starting, — the former making the curve 
lew prolate or more curtate, and the latter making it less curtate or 
more pn^te^ 

I must now mention another phenomenon always shown in these 
jaxperiments. Whatever curve is made by the instrument at starting, 
tt gradually changes to a less curtate or more prolate curve, in a 
maimer indicating, that in time, if the rotation of the wheel continued, 
it would ultimately become horizontal and without undulation. Several 
iiaoses combine to produce these results, and it would be extremely 
difficult to assign to each the precise value due to it. The fdctional 
and general resistances to the movements of the apparatus cause the 
wheel to rise to a less and less height at each succeeding undulation ; 
aad they must also, to son^ extent, modify the form of curve described. 
When the wheel is descending the curve (the common cusped cycloid, let 
US suppose), it is also imparting a horizcmtal motion to the apparatus, 
and the mass partaking of this horizontal motion having been just 
previously at rest, necessarily absorbs a corresponding amount of force. 
Then the centrifugal resultant, although unable to prevent some descent 
of the wheel, must tend to modify the curve by rendering it more pro- 
late or more nearly a horizontal line than it would otiierwise be. In 
the descending portion of the curve, the centrifugal resultant will assist 
in giving horizontal motion to the moving frame, and this part of the 
eurve will be more nearly like what may be termed the true curve, than 
if either the centrifugal resultant acted alone, or the mass of the frame 
absorbed part of the force alone. The asoefiding portion, however, of 
the curve will be difierent, for as the wheel rises its horizontal motion 
diminishes, so that the forward momentum of the moving frame will 
tend to elongate the curve and render it more prolate, without being 
partiy counteracted by the centrifugal resultant^ which, on the contrary, 
now asrists it rather than otherwise. The result is, that on the wheel 
arriving at the top of the curve, the horizontal motion is not wholly 
destroyed; and, on the next descent, the curve is more prolate and 
resembles what would be the result at starting;, if a slight forward 
horizontal impulse were imparted to the wheel. An additional incre- 
ment of horizontal motion is gained in thb way at each undulatipQ, 
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and if the wheel spins long enough the curve will ultlmatdy hecome a 
horizontal line. In mj apparatus it is Yerj notioeahle that it is in the 
ascending portion of the curve that the change takes place most markedly. 

I have made the gyroscope descrihe curves when placed with its 
centre at only five inches from the point of support, no counterweight 
heing in this instance used. With an extremely low rotatoiy vdodty 
the curves can even he shovm with the point of support coinciding with 
the centre of the gyroscope ; hut in this and similar cases they very 
rapidly become prolate, and disappear in consequence of the rapid 
accumulation of the individually insufficient efiects of the centrifugal 
resultant.* 

I will now proceed to discuss some incomplete or erroneous explana- 
tions that have been published. Amongst these is one giyea by Pog- 
gendorff, in the volume of his Annals, in which Fessel's apparatus is 
described. This explanation is confessedly incomplete, and it would be 
tedious for mo to enter into detail concerning it, although I had pre- 
pared some remarks upon it Most continental writers on the subject 
appear to consider Poisson*s explanation complete and accurate. The 
discussion of Poisson's theory is involved in that of Miyor Barnard ; for, 
as the latter author says, " He follows the steps of Poisson, and arriving 
at his analytical results, he endeavomrs to develop fully their meaning, 
and to show that they are expressions not merely of a visible phenome- 
non, but that they contain within themselves the sole clue to its 
explanation." 

In Major Barnard's application of the analytical method in the 
investigation of the gyroscopic phenomena, I understand him to assume, 
Jirsty that the body is any solid of revolution ; secondy that its original 
rotation is about its g^metric axis ; third, that it is supported at a point 
in the geometric axis, at a given distance, from the centre of gravity ; 
and, fourth, that at starting, the body is in such a position that gravi- 
tation tends to turn it about a horizontal axis in such a way as to 
bring its g^metric axis into a vertical position. 

Further, he does not appear in his investigation to have anticipated 
any alteration in the phenomena arising from mere change of position 
with respect to the point of support. 

Having worked out his analytical results, the interpretation of them 
which he gives is to the effect (as I understand him) that the actual 
axis of rotation which also continues to be the geometric axis of the 
body, travels along a seried of equal cydoidal curves, of which the cusps, 

* The enlargemeot of the corvei at the distance from the point of snpport is increased, 
may arise partly fh>m the mass having to be moved an increased distance to obtain a given 
angular a^ustment, as well as partly from the diminution of the oentrifhgal raraltant 
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directed apwards, are iii a horizontal plane. He says that in experi- 
menting with the gyroflcope, the rotatory velocity usoally given to the 
fly-wheel is so great that the cycloidal oscillations of the spindle are so 
exeeedmgty nunute, that, to the eye, the axig seems to move horizontally with- 
out any oscillation at all / He does not, however, explain why we do not 
see these oscillations gradually increasing in amplitude, as they ought 
to do, according to his and Poisson's theory, as the rotatory motion 
gradually becomes less. With a well made Bohnenberger gyroscope, 
the weight continues sustained and moving round horizontally without 
oscillation when the rotatory velocity of the fly-wheel has diminished 
to a very low rate, — when the circumstances, indeed, become such, 
that, according to their theory, the weight ought to move through 
cycloidal curves almost lying in a vertical plane through the point of 
fopport. The assumption, that in the ordinary experiments, the cycloi- 
dal oscillations are present, but too minute to be noticed by the eye, 
win appear very unsatisfactory also, when we consider that by the 
theory the oscillations shown by a given instrument are greater or less 
accordingly as the rotatory velocity of the fly-wheel is less or greater ; 
Imt the greater the rotatory velocity of the fly-wheel is, the less rapid 
is the precessional motion; and for the oscillations to be infinitely 
small, the rotatory velocity must be infinitely great, and the preces- 
sional motion niL Now, the precessional motion usually exhibited 
indicates that the rotatory velocity is very far from being infinitely 
great, and therefore the oscillations must be far from being infinitely 
smalL At the least, these considerations would lead us to expect that, 
if the theory is correct, the gyroscope could easily be arranged so as 
to show the oscillations in a marked and unmistakeable manner. I 
must here remark that oscillations can be produced in the Bohnen- 
berger gyroscope even when the wheel rotates very rapidly, — namely, 
by fixing a small weight to one side of the wheel rim ; but there is no 
Tnigfftlnng these for the cycloidal oscillations, as they increase with an 
increase in the rotatory velocity and vice versd, whilst the cycloidal 
osdUations should vary inversely as the rotatory velocity. 

The analysis of Major Barnard is not of such general application as 
he seems to have supposed. The case considered by me at pages 135 
and 136, fulfils the conditions assumed as the foundation of his analysis. 
The sphere is a solid of revolution ; with a weight applied to the pole of 
the original rotation, the axis of that rotation passes through the point 
of support (the centre of the sphere) and the centre of gravity of the 
entire mass, and corresponds to the geometric axis; it is supported 
at a point in what corresponds to the geometric axis, at a given distance 
from the centre of gravity ; and gravitation tends to turn the body so 
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08 to make the original axis Terfcical. In ibis case mj inveatigation led 
me to the same reatilt as Major Bamard^s analysis ; but thia ia not tiie 
case of the common g3rro8cope, as I have already sbotm. The gyro- 
scope, however, fnlfils the conditions contemplated by Major Barnard ; 
but there is a difference between its conditions and those of the caas 
treated afc pages 136 and 136, which is not taken into aocomit in his inves* 
tigation. The analysis is not complete as applied to all cases fulfilling 
his various assumed conditions, and it would only have been so had the 
first condition been — that the body be a solid of revolution, such thai 
the centrifiigal forces are balanced about whatever axis passing through 
the point of support it may be turning ; but the condition so worded 
excludes the common gyroscope. 

Major Barnard's analysis shows at any instant the position of the 
line passing through the point of support and the centre of gravity^ 
that is, the spindle of the instrument to the end of which the weight 
is applied. It does not however follow that this line is at every instant 
the actual axis of rotation, as is assumed by Major Barnard in his 
interpretation of the analytical results. By the first theorem of the 
composition of rotatory motions, the body cannot, under the given 
conditions, rotate about an axis laioer than its original on^ — that is» 
than the original position of that axis, — and, therefore, if the centre of 
gravity descends, the line through it ceases to be the actual axis of 
rotation. Indeed, the analytical results, if properly interpreted, show 
that the line through the centre of gravity is not continually the axis 
of rotation, for what is the movement of this line along the cycloidai 
curve but a motion of rotation about some other axis which has a 
horizontal prog^ressive motion P It being indisputable that the body 
is continually revolving on a different axis, or at least tending to do so ; 
the analysis is incomplete as far as regards its application to any body 
in which the centrifugal forces are not balanced about whatever axis it 
may be revolving. To make it applicable to the gyroscope, as commonly 
arranged, it will be necessary to introduce an element which will have 
the effect of showing how the results are modified by the occurrence of 
an unbalanced condition of the centrifugal forces when the body tends 
to rotate about an axis differing ft-om its geometric axis. I have no 
doubt that the analysis corrected in this way, if it can be done, will 
show results coinciding with those I have obtained, by a different method 
of investigation. 

Major Barnard seems to thmk that if the weight does not actually 
descend, the horizontal precessional motion cannot take place, except as an 
effect produced without a cause. But, viewing the matter in this way, 
what does he gain by making his weight descend — as long as he brings it 
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op to the nine lerel again P An j dynamical power its descent maj giTe 
it is entirelj reabsorbed by its reasceut. Again, the mere pendolona 
action or oscillation would not account altogether for the pressure of 
the weight. What, according to Miyor fiamard's theory, becomes of 
the pressure corresponding to that of an ordinary pendulum upon its 
point of support— and which, in the gyroscope, acts on a point at some 
distance from the point of support ? 

Major Barnard makes some remarks on what he terms ** the popular 
idea that a rotating body offers direct resistance to a change of its plane.'^ 
At the supposed resistance is a phenomena of rotatory motion, it will 
sot be out of place to Introduce the subject here, particularly as very 
incomplete, if not erroneous notions about it appear to be prevalent. 
Vigor Barnard says, " If the extremity of the axis of rotation were 
confined in a Tcrtical circular groove, in which it could move without 
friction, the rotating disc would vibrate in the vertical plane as if no 
rotation existed. What, then," he adds, " is the resistance to a change 
of plane of rotation so ofben alluded to and described ? A misnomer 
entirely." Now, the application of the groove does not quite reduce 
the case of rotation to that of non-rotation ; for in the former case, 
since the weight tends to produce a horizontal movement of the axis, it 
must exert a horizontal pressure against the side of the groove ; whilst 
In the case of non-rotation there is of course no such horizontal pressure. 
Indeed, the pressure against the side of the groove, and consequently 
on the pivots of the fly-wheel, is so great as to considerably reduce the 
rotatory velocity of the wheel My gyroscope will spin twelve minutes 
when no force is applied to change its plane ; but with an equal velocity 
of starting it will not spin longer than three or three and a-half minutes, 
if ft force acts on it tending to produce a precessional motion, which is 
prevented. However, notwithstanding that Major Barnard's remarks 
are nnsatisfactory, the popular idea on the subject requires correction. 

There is, in reality, no greater resistance connected with rotatory 
motion than with rectilineal motion. It is inaccurate to say, that a 
rotating body offers a greater resistance to a change of plane than a 
non-rotatmg body ; but it is correct to say that a rotating body offers a 
grttUer residance than a mm-rokUing body to an aUempt to make it roUUe 
in a particulcbr tww plane, by a force directed parallel to, or in thai new 
plane. We should feel precisely the same resistance, under the same 
circamstances, in attempting to change the direction of rectilinear 
motion. If a body is moving rectilineally in one direction, and we wish 
to make it move in some other particular direction, we must apply an 
impulse to it, of such an intensity, and in such a direction, as when 
compounded with the original motion will give the desired result, on 
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the principle of the parallelogram of forces. If we apply such an impolae 
as would have made a similar hodj, in a state of rest, move in the desired 
direction, it will not produce the desired residt, for the body will move 
in a direction lying between that of the original motion, and that corre- 
sponding to the new impulse. Now, it is something very like this th«t 
occurs with a rotating body. In trying to change the plane of motion 
we endeavour to give new directions to the particles already in motion 
in other directions, and they will therefore not move in the directions 
in which the new impulse tends to move them, but in intermediate 
directions. In other words, the new impulse will not make the body 
rotate about the same axis that it would have done, had it been at rest* 
It will, however, make it rotate about a new axis different from its 
original one — and the plane of motion will really be changed to the full 
extent of the new impulse imparted. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth read a paper before the Boyal Scottish Society 
of Arts, in 1856, on the angular disturbances of ships, in which he 
described his admirable, ingenious, and correctly designed apparatus, to 
be used on shipboard to give perfect steadiness to a telescope and 
observer, notwithstanding the most violent movements of the ship. In 
an appendix to this paper, and in treating of the parallelism of the 
earth's axis, he appears to consider that the cUumal rotation of the 
earth is necessary to maintain the inclination of the axis — that it is the 
resistance due to the diurnal rotation that causes the axis to maintain 
a uniform inclination. Now, I think it is plain from what I have said, 
that the rotation would not maintain the inclination of the earth's axis, 
were any force applied to change that inclination — it woidd merely 
cause the change of inclination to take place in a different direction from 
that of the disturbing force. But as regards the earth itself, it seems 
to me that before we search for some power to maintain the inclination 
of its axis against the action of disturbing forces, we must first show 
the necessiiy of such a power by proving the existence of disturbing 
forces equal to the task of altering the inclination.* 

Professor Smyth, referring in the same paper to an incorrect explana* 
tion of the gyroscope, says, *^ That the true explanation of the phenomena 
may be obtained by observing everything that we see, instead of oonfin* 
ing our attention to one favourite point only out of many. Examining 
the experiment again," he continues, " in this spirit, we find that at the 
same time that the spinning of the wheel serves to restore the apparent 
balance, a horizontal motion of it about its central point of support 
takes place ; and this, which escaped the attention of the paradox-finder, 

* In the particular obflervations of Prof. Smyth, to which these remarks refer, I do not 
understand him to be considering anything connected with the precesrion of tiie eqaiaoxcs. 
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ig the effect of the weight of the wheel compounded into the rotatory 
motion. The wheel is weighing just as much when spinning as when 
at rest ; hut the fact of its weight, or the attraction of gravitation on 
it, is not to he looked for in the downward direction, as with quiescent 
hodies, hot in a direction at right angles to it, that is, in the horizontal. 
. . . In this horizontal motion, then, is the desired explanation of 
tiie mystery, which turns out after all to be no paradox, no upsetting 
of previously ascertained laws of matter." With all due deference to 
Professor Smyth, I must submit that his proposed explanation leaves 
the matter as paradoxical as before, — for he says, that the attraction of 
gravitation is not to be looked for in a downward direction — ^that is, he 
annihilates the downward tendency of gravity, and substitutes a hori- 
zontal motion for it. In his explanation, the Professor does not appear 
to have fully worked out his own very good rule of observing even/thing, 
otherwise he would have perceived that the attraction of gravitation is 
atill to be looked for in a downward direction ; but that it takes effect 
npon the point of support of the instrument, instead of acting as it 
wonld, were the wheel not spinning. 

The report published of Mr. Elliot's discourse of the 9th April, 1855, 
shows that he then possessed a much greater knowledge of the subject 
of rotatory motions, than when he wrote the paper delivered the year 
before, and to which I referred at the commencement of this paper ; 
bat it does not appear from the report of his later discourse, that he 
corrected what was erroneous in his earlier paper, which I shall now 
proceed to discuss, premising that I admire, as much as any one, his 
exceedingly ingenious mechanical illustrations of some of the planetary 
motions ; and that the following remarks refer solely to his explanation 
of the phenomena.* 

As already mentioned, Mr. ElHot*s explanation is peculiar to himself. 
He applies it, in the first instance, to the case of the peg top, the con- 
tinued conical motion of which, without falling, when spinning in an 
inclined position, is precisely the same as the precessional motion of the 
earth and gyroscope. He says, that the fallacy of the popular idea that 
the top*8 not falling is due to centrifugal force, is well exposed by Br. 
Amott. Centrifugal force, however, as I have shown, has a great deal, 
— ^though not everything, — to do with the phenomena ; but the popular 
idea refers the centrifugal force to the geometric axis of the top, whereas 
the centrifugal forces actually in operation have reference to another 
axis. Mr. Elliot next proceeds to show the insufficiency of Dr. Amott's 

* On mdiog this paper I was informed that the error of some of Mr. Elliot*a ezplana- 
tioos had been demonatrated when his paper was read at Glasgow. Aa, howoYer, I hare 
aaco no published correction of his explanations, I hare considered it naeftd to poUlsh 
this portion of mv paper entire as read. 
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own theorj, aooording to which the top keeps up, md eren rises to a 
Terticsl position in oonseqaence of the fiictioDal action of the rotatiDg 
peg point on the table or floor. I can arrange my apparatus so as to 
act Hke a common peg top ; and, in partial confirmatioQ of Hr. Mliot, 
it shows the phenomenon without the peg point rotating at alL 

In giving his own explanation, Mr. Elliot uses the diagrams which I 
copy in figs. 12 and 13, with some additions. The line o p, fig. 12, is 
the axis of the peg top ; the elfipse ▲ b is a perspectiTe view of a ring, 
in whioh the mass of the top is supposed to be concentrated. The top 
being inched, grsritj tends to make it fall over and torn in a vertical 
plane round ihe point p. Mr. Elliot says, t^iat ewery pmnt in the lower 
half of the ring tends to fall, and every point in the other half to rise. 
This is incorrect, for all the points to the right of the vertical o p, taid 
to faU, and only the few points on the other side of that line to rise— 
whilst, if the top were a little more inclined, every point in it would 
tend to fall. What need is there to depart from the simple statement, 
applicable to any inclination of the top, — ^tiiat every point in it tends 
to turn in the same direction round the point P ? Mr. Elliot continues : 
— *^ But the point B, in beginning to fall, is, at the same time, carried 
forward from Bio b, conve3ring the tendency to fall with it, so that the 
actual fall would take place at a point by immediately in advance of the 
lowest ; at the same lime, the highest point a, beginning to rise, carries 
that rise forward to a point a, immediately in advance of the highest. 
Now, let us observe," he adds, '' the effect which this has produced iqMm 
the top : the point a in advance of the highest is raised, and the point 
h in advance of the lowest is depressed ; this change tilts the t<^ over, 
if I may so express it, aside from its former inclination." 

With all deference I must submit that this supposed tilting over 
in a direction at right angles to that in which gravity is soliciting the 
top, by no means follows from Mr. Elliot's premises. Observe, be does 
not say the particle at b does not fall, but that the actual &11 takes 
place at a point 5, in advance ; that is, the fall must be measured fipsm 
the position the particle would then have had by the rotation akme. 
The same effect would be produced as regards the point b if it wero 
first turned about the axis c p, supposed fixed, and then moved tiirough 
an angle round the p(Hnt p, equal to, and in the direction of^ the fiiH. 
Likewise, in the case of the opposite point a, the effect described rather 
vaguely by Mr. Elliot, would be obtained by turning that point about 
the axis o p, supposed fixed, and i^en moving it round the point P in 
the direction of the faU. Mr. Elliot gives no reason why the very same 
description should not apply to every other point of the top ; and if it 
is correct, their positions, after a short interval of time, will all be an 
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equal angular distance measured in the direction of the &11 round the 
point p from the positions which the rotation alone would have given* 
In plain words, the top will have fallen through a certain distance ; this 
result being the reverse of what Mr. Elliot tries to show* In proceed- 
ing with his explanation, he assumes that the particle at the lowest 
point B, is still the lowest point after it has moved to fiw Gould he 
prove this, he would certainly prove too much, for he would prove that 
one particular particle moves round in a horizontal plane, and is alux^fe 
the lowest point, under which circumstances the top would not rotate 
on its axis at all, but be merely moving in an inclined position round 
the vertical o f ! Before assuming, however, that b is the new lowest 
point, it is necessary to prove that no other point is lower than it. 
This Mr. Elliot does not attempt to do, but proceeds to explain by 
means of his second diagram (fig. 13), how the actual rising or falling 
of the top depends on the velocity of rotation. The ellipse ▲ b is the 
projection of the ring, in which the mass of the top is supposed to be 
conoentratedi on a vertical plane touching its lowest point. The short 
verticals above the horizontal line o e, and extending from it to the 
dHpse, are intended to measure the heights through which the point at 
B would rise, during g^ven intervab, by the rotation alone. The verti- 
cals below the horizontal line d e, extending to the parabolic curve F e, 
are intended to represent the heights through which the point b would 
&n in the same intervab by gravity alone. The pairs of verticals next the 
lowest point b, are all that are compared ; and it is obvious that whilst 
the lower ones are always the same, the upper ones are longer or shorter 
according to the rotatory velocity of the ring. Mr. Elliot says if the 
rotatory velocity is such that the upper and lower verticals are equal, 
the top will not fall, because the forces represented by the pairs of 
verticals are opposite and equal ; but this is only true of the ascending 
side. Thus the point B would not absolutely fall whilst on the ascending 
side of the ring ; but if we consider a point behind it, and on the 
descending side, as at h, we find that the motions or forces represented 
by the verticals above and below the horizontal d e, have both the same 
direction ; and, therefore, instead of opposing and neutralizing each 
other, as on the ascending side, they will be added together, and the 
point at H will move to a position below b ; whereas, for the new point 
b in advance of the point b to be the new lowest point, the point at h 
should not have descended below b, nor even have reached as far! 
Nothing is gained by supposing half the ring to be concentrated in the 
point B, and the other half in the opposite point a ; for if, when the 
point B is on the ascending side, gravity prevents it firom ascending as 
fiur as it would otherwise have done, gnmtj will also make the point 
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k on the descending side deecend farther than it wookl otherwise have 
done, and the centre of the line joining the two points will neoessarily 
move to a lower position. Here, again, Mr. 'Elliot's method, if followed 
oat, actuaUy shows the reverse of what he would have it to do. 

Mr. Elliot says that a top spinning in an inclined position will rise 
to a vertical position under certain circumstances, and he appears to 
consider the explanation which I have just discussed as superior to 
others, because it professes to explain Hob rising as well as the not 
ftlHng. Now, I feel sure that a top can be made which will not Was 
in a vacuum when spinning under ciroimistancee where friction of 
tiie point cannot make it rise. A top's rising under such dreumstances 
(when not in a vacuum) is due to its action on the surrounding air« 
The case is very similar to that treated by Prdfessor Magnus of Berlin, 
in a paper to be found in Taylor's ScienHJh Memoirs for 1858. In this 
paper the author, in discussing the cause of the deviation of projectiles, 
shows that if a body rotates, and has at the same time a motion of 
translation through the air, in a direction at right angles to its axis of 
rotation, it will experience a greater pressure of air on one side than on 
the other, in consequence of the opposiiaon on that side of the rotatory 
and rectilinear or translatory currents, these currents being both in the 
same direction on the other side. Now, when a top spins in an inclined 
position, its axis moves on the surface of a cone round the vertical line 
passing through its point of support, and this conical motion corre- 
sponds to the motion of translation treated of by Ph>fessor Magnus. 
The side of the top furthest from the vertical line moves in the direo- 
tion of the conical motion, so that on that side the rotatory current 
of air caused by the spinning motion is opposed to, and consequently 
increases the pressure resisting the conical motion, whilst, on tlie side 
nearest the vertical line, the rotatory current coincides in direction with, 
and reduces the preesure resisting the conical motion. A resultant 
pressure thus arises, which tends to lift the top into the vertical 
position. 

Since tibe iiop is epinning, this uplifting pressure tends, by the com- 
position of rotatory motions, to produce a backward conical motion, 
which cannot however take place in consequence of the forward conical 
motion which the top has already, and the eflfect of the air pressure ii 
partly to reduce the forward conical motion, and partly to lift up the 
top. For the air pressure can only bear a small proportion to the 
pressure tending to make the top fall by gravi^, and it can only reduee 
the forward conical motion in that small proportion ; whilst, supposing 
the conical motion to be reduced to the full extent of that proportk^ 
the causes producing the air pressure will still be in operation to mi 
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only slightly diminished extent, and the resulting pressure can have no 
other effect than that of making the top rise.* 

According to this theoiy the top ought to rise with the greater 
n^pidity as its rotatory speed decreases, as I find to be actuaUy the 
case ; because as the rotatory motion decreases, the conical motion, and 
with it the air pressure, increases. According to Mr. Elliot's theory, 
however, the lifting power decreases with the rotatory velocity. 

In the case of the Bohnenberger gyroscope, the phenomena are very 
much modified by the action of the air, as in the case of the t(^ a^ 
well as in other ways ; and also by the friction of the pivots. Thus 
when the weight is implied to the upper end of the inclined spindle, the 
air current produced by the rotation of the fly-wheel, and also the firio- 
tion of the pivots, act on the rings in such a way as to tend to accele- 
rate the precessional movement, and this has the effect of raising the 
weight. On the other hand, when the weight is applied to i^e lower 
end of the inclined spindle, the current of air, and the Motion of the 
pivots act upon the rings in such a way as to tend to retard the pre- 
cessional movement, and this has i^e effect of bringing the weight 
down« The great force acting in this way will be seen on the spindle 
becoming vertical. In iAnd first case, the fly-wheel and its rings all q;Hn 
round very rapidly in the direction of the precessional movement* In 
the second case, the fly-wheel and rings all spin round; but in the 
(^>poaite direction to the precessional movement, and it is curious to 
observe the outer ring changing the direction of its motion, the moment 
the weight reaches its lowest position. To show this last experiment 
satisfactorily, the apparatus must be constructed with such accuracy 
that the ultimate spinning round of the outer ring gives no conical 
motion to the fly-wheel. 

To return to Mr. £lliot's paper. Those who heard or have read 
it will remember that he applies precisely the same explanation to 
the stability of Saturn's rings as to that of the top. To fully expose 
the fallacy of the explanation of this particular phenomenon, would 
involve tedious repetition of what I have already sud. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Elliot attempts to show that a point of the ring which at one 
instant is the nearest to the centre of attraction, is still the nearest 
after a portion of a revolution has been made. Were this true, the 

* The naUtioQ of the earth's axis b probably caaaed in a somewhat gimilar way. One 
would at first expect that the change hi the tilting force, caused by the change hi positioa 
of the moon, woold merely accderate or retard the precessional motion without prodndng 
notadon; but, as in the case of the top, the two external Ibrces interfere with each oCher. 
If the atmospheric pressore acted alternately on opposite sides of the top, a nutation of 
tka top woald resolt. 
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centre of Uie ring would move round the centre of attraction once for 
everj revolution of the ring. In other words, the ring would revolve 
about the centre of attraction instead of about its own centre, and the 
centrifugal force would be least on the side nearest the centre of attraction, 
and greatest on the oppo^te side ; and this would aid the attractive 
force in bringing the side of the ring nearer to the centre of attrac- 
tion. Mr. Elliot says that the point of the ring nearest to the centre 
of attraction at one instant, will, after a portion of a revolution, be 
nearer to the centre than it would have been if not attracted to it ; and 
he assumes that, in its second position, it is a new nearest point, with- 
out proving that a point following it is not nearer than it. It appean 
from Mr. Elliot's paper that he described or exhibited i^paratus show- 
ing the motion of Saturn's ring on a small scale^ the ring being repre- 
sented by an iron ring, and the centre of attraction by a magneti If, 
however, the construction of this apparatus is studied it will be found 
not by any means to exhibit the conditions of Saturn's ring. The 
apparatus is in fact a mere modification of the gyroscope or peg top, 
and it requires to be proved that Saturn's ring is really under similar 
conditions ; but even if this were proved, the explanation which fails in 
the case of the peg top must also £ul in that of the ring. In Mr. 
Elliot's apparatus the ring is placed upon a spinner which is supported 
upon a small pedestal. The lower part of the spinner reaches below 
the point of support, and is wdghted to bring the centre of gravity 
of the spinner and ring into coincidence with the point of support, 
which is a short distance below the ring. The description does not say 
whether or not the ring is fixed to the spinner, but it does not mudi 
matter. The magnet is made to project downwards inside the ring, and 
when placed eccentrically of course attracts one side of the ring more 
than the other. If the ring is fixed to the spinner, the attraction of the 
magnet obviously tends to make the spinner turn about its point of 
support in a vertical plane, and this tendency combines with the original 
rotation to produce a modification of the precessional movement shown 
by the gyroscope. If the ring lies loosely on the top of the spinner, it 
will either tend to tilt over the spinner by its friotional adhesion, or if 
it slips on the top of the spinner, it will cause a preponderance of weight 
on one side, and in any case produce the same precessional movement. 
As in the gyroscope the ring would not be prevented from approaching the 
magnet were it not for the reaction on the point of support of the spin- 
ner, and unless something equivalent to that reaction, on the point of 
support in the model, can be shown to exist in the case of Saturn's ring, 
the latter cannot be considered as represented by the former. In the 
model the magnet tends to change the plane of motion of the ring, but 
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iu the case of Satum^s ring the centre of attraction is supposed to be 
in the plane of the ring, and must tend to move it in its plane. The 
attraction cannot tend to alter the plane of motion of the ring unless 
something exists to cause the ring to move about an external centre in 
the prolongation of its axis, as in the case of the model, and then it 
would move conicallj. Mr. Elliot admits that if Saturn's ring did not 
rotate, it would move in its own plane towards the centre of attraction. 
Supposing it solid and free to do this, Mr. Elliot's reasoning, if applied 
to the case of an unsupported disc rotating on a horizontal axis, would 
seem to prove that the action of gravity ought not to make the disc 
fidl. Mr. Elliot says that Laplace omitted the rotation of the ring 
when calculating the attractive force upon it ; but if the ring is solid 
and uniform, that rotation could not affect the result of the calculation 
in the slightest d^ree. 

Mr. Elliot's remarks on the stability of Saturn's rings led me to con- 
aider the subject a little, but I have not been able to solve the problem. 
I cannot, however, conceive any way of accounting for their stability 
unless they are in a state of greater or less fluidity. If the rings are 
soUdy their mere rotation cannot give them stability, and Laplace has 
demonstrated that they have no stability without the rotation. If 
they are fluid, however, the parts nearer the centre of attraction will 
move with increased velocity, and will have a greater centrifugal force 
than the more distant parts; whilst the latter, from their smaller 
velocity, will be accumulated in such a way that the section of the 
ring farthest from the centre of attraction will be greater than the 
opposite and nearest section ; so that whilst the cohesion of the parts 
may prevent sufficient increase in the velocity and centrifugal force of 
the parts nearest the centre of attraction to prevent the ring from 
moving towards that centre, the preponderance of matter on the oppo- 
rite side of the ring will cause the insufficient corrective force to be 
fupplemented by the consequent increase of the attraction on the farthest 
side of the ring.* 



December 16, 1857. — ITie Pbesident tVi the Chair, 

The Hon. Andrew Gbdbraith, Lord Provost of the City, was admitted 
a member of the Society. 

* I gave the above Idea as a mere soggestion; it would require a difficnlt analytical 
calcalatloii to determine whether the stability coold be maintained in the way I have 
imagiiied. After my paper was read, I was informed that Professor Clerk ICazwdl had 
fohed the problem on the supposition that the rings consisted of perfisctly Independeot 
particles. I hare not, however, yet been able to see his solution. — R. H., Jamiay, ISM. 
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Mr. Alex. B. M'Gzegor, Writer, was elected a m^onber. 

Mr. Bobert Blackie moved that inatead of the whole memben of 
Council retiring everj year, and eight of the number being re-eligible, 
only the four should retire whose names are at the bottom of the list^ 
and be ineligible for one year. 

The motion having been duly seconded, it was ^>proTed of onani* 
mously by the first vote of the Society. 

Mr. Bryce read a report '' On the Becent Progress and Preaent State 
of the Sciences of Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism.*' 



On the Becent Progrese and Present State of the Sciences (^ Meteoralogg 
and Terrestrial Magnetism. Part I. By J. Bbyoe, M.A., F.G A 

GeKEBAX HrSTOBY. 

(1.) Thb last fifteen or tweniy years have been distinguished above 
almost any period of the same duration, by the progress which sdentifie 
inquiry has made in almost every department. There has been a 
remarkable increase of knowledge among all classes; new sources of 
commercial enterprise have been opened up in all parts of the woild ; 
the facility of transit from place to place, and from country to country 
has been wonderfully increased ; and there has thus been sent abroad, 
into every field, a multitude of observers, with whose active bands ilie 
inquirers of an earlier period can bear no comparison. Without stoj^Mog 
to point out the various causes which have led to this result, it will be 
sufficient to allude as bearing upon the subject now before us, to the eflbrts 
of the British Association, itself the product of aspirations and aiina» 
which are among the very causes referred ta Dividing itself at length, 
after experience of several years, into sections which embraced all the 
departments of physical inquiry, this great body appointed men of the 
most eminent ability, specially conversant with particular braDohes, 
to prepare Reports upon the existing state of those branches, wfaicb, 
distinguishing the known from the unknown, the positive {torn the 
doubtful, should serve as a carefully measured base from which to 
advance, in fixing the doubtful and discovering the new. The path to 
be followed in this discovery was also indicated in many of the Beports 
to which we refer, and the particular line of inquiry most likely to 
prove fruitful of results suggested for the guidance of those who shoold 
attempt to consolidate the empire of science, or to enlarge its bounds. 
(2.) In this recent advance, meteorology has so largely participated, that, 
as a science, it may almost be said to have originated within the period 
to which we now refer. Many of its phenomena, indeed, were matter 
of careful observation from the earliest times. In constant dependence 
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on the eftiih*8 atmosphere, the scene in which the phenomena of 
meteorology ve exhibited, in prosecuting those avocations on which life 
and health depend, man must have given himself to the observation of 
these phenomena so soon as he began to be '* a keeper of sheep," and 
" a tiDer of the ground," and '* to eat bread in the sweat of his brow." 
In the Sacred Scriptures, and in ancient profane writers — as Heaiod's 
Works and Day$y in Homer and Virgil, we have constant allusion to 
its real or supposed laws ; and in Hesiod and Virgil many precepts for 
the guidance of the shepherd, the husbandman, and the mariner. Some 
such precepts indeed have been for ages established in all nations, and 
the phenomena connected with an agency emanating from the heavenly 
bodies ; but most of them have no foundation in any scientific principle 
or careful induction of facts. Yet are they repeated firom day to day 
bj persons of intelligence among ourselves, and pass current as estab- 
fished laws. The opinion is still too common that meteorology has only 
ftr its object to record changes of weather, and enable us to construct 
weather almanacs ; at least, the numerous registers which have been 
from time to time published, appear to have no higher aim. It seems 
never to have struck the observers that such loosely arranged collec- 
tions of fieujts, made at stations fortuitously hit upon, would be useless 
far any purpose of science, or lead to any knowledge of great laws ; 
wiule, on the other hand, it requires little scientific enlightenment to 
mMbrstandy that exact numerical results, obtained at stations wdl chosen, 
and collected for a series of years by means of instruments of a like 
constmction, and carefully compared, would lead, when analyzed, to the 
diMX>vefy of general laws. Such great generalizations are always diffi- 
cult, as we know from the history of every science, — ^those especially, 
like chemistry, physiology, and geology, in which the induction of fiicts 
leads to the discovery of laws. In the sciences to which mathematics 
ii strictly applicable it is different. In astronomy, optics, and the 
▼arious branches of mechanics, we have, in most cases, absolute certainty 
in the establishment of such laws ; but in other sciences, how often has 
it happened that the generalizations of one age — or even decade of years 
—have been upset or largely modified by the more extended induction 
and wider range of experiment in the next age or decade. Now, meteor* 
ology deals with a subtile element — ^the gaseous envelope of our globe 
in its momentarily varying relations to the difibsed moisture, to the all- 
pervading impalpable element of heat, and to that mysterious and 
powerful agent, the electric fluid. To estimate the mutual action of 
these, and to eliminate the effects due to each agent, must obviofosly 
require the closest observation, with instruments as perfect as possibley 
and having a correspondence in their indications of the various elemsntSy 
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established by a careful companson with a standard instrument^ and 
with one another* The data, or facts on which generalizations are to 
be built, have thus a manifest connection with the employment of 
accurate and correspondent instruments, and a wide spread association 
of observers. 

(3.) It would be a mere waste of time to point out the vast impor- 
tance of that simultaneity in the observations to which we have been 
referring, or to dwell on the selection of proper stations and accurate 
correspondent instruments. The great advance in meteorology, and the 
stiil greater anticipated progress which, there can be no doubt, the 
science will soon make, is entirely due to this and to the admirable con- 
trivances by which photography has been applied to the automaJtk: regie- 
iratum of phenomena during every moment of every day throughout 
the year. One of the greatest works which the British Association 
has accomplished is the establishment of a simultaneous system with 
improved instruments. This body was not the first, however, to organize 
such a system, so far at least as simultaneity and proper stations are 
concerned. The Meteorological Society of England, established in 
1823, took the first step toward combined observations. In 1839 they 
published their first volume of papers. It is only witliin a few years, how- 
ever, that they have encouraged, in every way, the use of approved inslan- 
ments, and undertaken to supply such, with instructions to intending 
observers. They have now a g^reat many stations over England, from 
which Keports are forwarded to Mr. James Glaisher of the Boyal 
Observatory, whose important labours are well known. The complete 
accomplishment of the great work is due to the British Association, 
acting on the government through a standing committee of its leading 
men, and powerfully aided by a committee of the Eoyal Society. Im- 
portant grants were obtained, and the hearty co-operation of enlightened 
official men at home, and in our widely extended colonial possessiona. 
Observatories 'already in existence were improved and supplied with new 
means of observing, while a few additional observatories were set up 
for the special purposes pointed out by the Association. On their 
repeated earnest representation, the Antarctic Expedition under Captain, 
now Sir James Clark Boss, and Captain Crozier, was sent out in 
1840-42 at the public expense; — the results of which may be set 
side by side with those of the most important and interesting voyages 
before undertaken by our nation, while the conduct of it has reflected 
the highest honour on the skill, courage, and indomitable energy and 
daring of the two commanders and their associates. Still mora 
recently (in 1851) the Gt>vemment was induced to grant the use of a 
disused inconvenient observatory in the old Richmond Deer Park, Aow 
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called the Kew Observatory, to the Association. Here they conduct 
various scientific investigations bearing almost entirely on meteorology, 
and keep a set of standard instruments with which others sent there 
may be compared. They have supported it for several years by grants 
varying from £200 to £500 per annum, drawn entirely from their own 
funds. The working of this admirable institution, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Welsh, promises to be of the utmost service to the 
progress of meteorology. I spent a day at this observatory in July, 
1856, and was beyond measure instructed and delighted by an inspec- 
tion of the various arrangements and contrivances for making observa- 
tions, and correcting and adjusting instruments. The Association has 
fostered it with the utmost care, with scarcely any aid from the Com- 
misnoners of Woods and Forests, who have charge of the park ; indeed, 
a long correspondence was conducted, and much time lost before gas 
oould be introduced, or a space of two acres be got enclosed with a 
wooden fence for the purposes of the observatory ! 

(4.) In 1852, Lieut. Maury, of the American Navy, and Dr. A. D. 
Baehe, head of the Coast Survey of the United States, incited by the 
example of the British Association, induced the American Government 
to organize a system of combined observations in all ships both of the 
nary and mercantile marine. Lieut. Maury visited this country soon 
after ; and on the invitation of his Government, seconded by our own, a 
conference was held at Brussels on the 23d August, 1853. Besides 
representatives from England and the United States, there attended 
those of France, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Portugal. A plan of observations was agreed on, and recommended 
for all ships of friendly nations. In the year following, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, Sardinia, the Pope, Hamburg and Bremen, Brazil, and Chili, 
offered their co-operation. In case of war between these powers, the 
treaty provides that the journal of the observations shall be held sacred 
on the capture of any vessel ! May we not cherish the hope that such 
friendly co-operation in the pursuit of scientific objects will lessen the 
chances of war, bind these nations together with the bonds of a closer 
amity, and bring about those happy times, — 

" When each man's good shall be 
Each man*s best rule, and nniveraal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across each land, 
And like a lane of beams across each sea.'^ 

Acted upon by the various influences above referred to, our Govern- 
ment, in 1854, created a new department, in connection with the Board 
of Trade, for the special purposes of meteorology. This has been placed 
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under the charge of Captain Fitzroj, himfelf a distingoished navigator 
and man of science. 

(5.) A main feature in this grand scheme is the perfect unity in the 
instrumental means and the objects of inquiry. After trial of the 
instruments constructed by various makers, Mr. Welsh of Kew selected 
those of Messrs. N^retti and Zambra, M. Casella & Co., Adie, Newman, 
and Barrow, as the best and cheapest. Some he constructs at the 
observatory. These are all compared with the standards, and carefuUy 
adjusted so as to give exactly similar indications. There have been 
thus verified each year for the last two or three years, about 3,000 
thermometers, 250 barometers, and 1,300 hygrometers, for the United 
States, our own marine, and those of other nations. Kew, indeed, will 
soon be the great central observatory, whence the instruments of all 
nations will be sent forth. We may thus confidently reckon on obtain- 
ing, in a few years, an extensive series of really trustworthy results. The 
discussion and arrangement of the observations is to be effected partly 
in this country and partly under charge of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington — a noble institution, founded by an Englishman, the 
annual income of which by the bequest is about £6,500.* The observar 
tions already collected at our own Admiralty, and those which will in 
future be sent in, will all be discussed and arranged under Ci^tain 
Fitzroy in the meteorological department of the Board of Trade. For 
the expense of this department, as well as for purchase of instruments, 
Parliament has for the last two years voted an annual sum. 

(6.) Scotland has been long disting^hed for her attention to mete- 
orology, and in this important field her philosophers have reaped many 
honours. Sir David Brewster was the first, many years ago, to obtain an 
hourly series of observations running through several years, and to draw 
firom them new and valuable deductions on the subject of atmospheric 
temperature and pressure, at varying heights, which later obaerven 
have but little modified. Sir John Leslie led the way in experimenting 
on the internal heat of the globe, and on the conducting power of its 
various strata, both in reference to the absorption of solar heat, and the 
transmission of the temperature proper to the interior ; a subject afber- 
wards taken up and largely extended, in a most philosophic spirit, by 

* Hr. Smithaon made the gnmt to the United States instead of this ooontiy out of 
pique, becatue a paper of his, read at the Royal Society, was refoaed a plaoe in fti 
TratuacHom. Mr. Smithaon died in 1829, and the institodoo was (bonded in 1846, with 
the faiterast aoeroed. The handsome bnilding is now oompleted, and contains laige lectars 
roona, moseum, gallery of pahitings and statuary, laboratory, &&, and the natioDal col- 
leetiona are transferred to it from the Patent Office. Works on ethnology, antiqaitisa, 
palMotology, &c, have been published by the Institote, and a serial work ia In progress. 
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Profeasor James D* Forbes, his successor in the chair of natural philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. Bat, not to follow the history of meteorology in 
Scotland in greater detail, I need only here mention, that during the 
meeting of the British Association in Glasgow in 1855, a meteorological 
society for Scotland was organized by the exertions of Mr. A. £dth 
Johnston, the distinguished geographer, and is now in healthy operation. 
It has many well chosen stations in different parts of the mainland 
and islands, where extended observations are carried on with instruments 
of a uniform construction. The results are forwarded to Dr. James 
Stark, the accomplished secretary, by whom they are discussed, arranged, 
and irom time to time published at the Society's expense. Several 
members of our Society have joined the Scottish Meteorological, 
which is well deserving of the support of all who wish well to the cause 
of science in Scotland. The objects of this Society are somewhat wider 
than those of the London Society ; they include all which could throw 
light on the climate of the island, and their observations at sea are 
already beginning to yield valuable fruit. After a visit last year to the 
Oreenwich, Kew, and Oxford Observatories, and an interview with Mr. 
Glaisher, I was anxious that the Scottish Society should adopt the 
English instruments; and I urged this upon the council. Various 
objections, however, were made to them. The Secretary and the most 
experienced members prefer Scottish instruments ; they consider them 
better, while certainly they are very much chei^)er. By those who 
have used it, the registering barometer, invented by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, of the Northern Lights Board, is considered by far the best 
ever invented. Then, again, the registering thermometer of Negretti 
and Zambra, one of those adopted at Kew, is r^^arded by our Edinburgh 
friends as very defective ; it is impossible, it seems, to know its index 
error, which varies with every change of temperature. A good barome- 
ter by the best Edinburgh makers, as Adie, Bryson, and others, can be 
had for £2 10s., while an English one, no better, cannot be had for less 
than £6 10s ; a rain gauge costs £1 ; in London, £3 10s. The Lind 
gauge, too, is a great improvement on the English instrument, and no 
dearer. Some of the instruments they have adopted, and the above 
grounds are perhaps sufficient to justify the Society in departing from 
complete uniformity. Before sending out their instruments they are, of 
ooune, as at Kew, carefully adjusted and compared with the standards. 
In conjunction with Mr. Keith Johnston, I have earnestly urged on the 
Society to attempt the establishment of an atUomatie regiatra^on by 
means of photography. As yet, however, they have not seen their way 
to set such a system on foot ; some doubt of its utility, while others 
are deterred by the expense which, in the first instance, it would 
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certainly entail. A public subscription might, however, be got up ; and 
perhaps the labours of the Society may soon so commend it to favour 
that the list of membership may be greatly enlarged, or the Board of 
Trade may be induced to aid the Society, for this as well as general 
purposes, by an annual grant. 

Kesults. 

(7.) Having g^ven in the preceding brief and imperfect sketch, a 
history of the principal steps which have been taken within these few 
years to promote meteorology ; and shortly alluded to the class of instru- 
ments in use, I must now call the attention of the Society to some of 
the results which have, under the fovourable circumstances referred to, 
been already obtained. The difficulty here encountered is very great ; 
the results are scattered through a multitude of journals, English, 
American, French, and German ; the mere collecting and consulting of 
which alone imply a great amount of time and labour. Imperfections 
in the present Eeport, so far as these results are concerned, can be 
supplied on a future occasion, if health, and by favour of the Society, 
an opportunity be afforded to me. In the portion of the Report now 
submitted, I shall consider the subjects of Temperature, Rain and 
Clouds, and Terrestrial Magnetism, reserving the other branches of 
meteorology for a future occasion. 

I. — TemperaJtv/re atid Climate. 

(8.) The subject of atmospheric temperature, and the causes which 
produce our actual climates, have received considerable elucidation of 
late years. Much has been done in the various Arctic and Antarctic 
voyages, by travellers in various regions, especially among the high 
mountain ranges of Central Asia, and by baUoon ascents conducted 
under the guidance of scientific men. The discussion of the multi- 
plied observations of comparatively recent date, by Prof. Dov6 of Berlin, 
has led to a considerable modification of the maps of isothermal lines, 
formerly and first given by Humboldt. He has so extended the 
researches as to have piroduced a series of monthly isothermals for both 
hemispheres. Astronomy, also, has lent its aid in showing us that the 
sun himself, the great cause of atmospheric and terrestrial temperature, 
undergoes a periodicity in respect to the absolute quantity of heat 
radiated by it.— The extreme difficulty of arriving at laws capable of 
definite statement, or of being embraced in algebraic formulse, will appear 
when we consider the constitution of oiur atmosphere, and the varied 
aspect of the basis or floor on which it rests. It consists of common 
air and aqueous vapour which have widely different relations to heat ; 
both elastic and capable of sudden and immense dilatation ; but one 
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incapable of being condensed into a liquid by any degree yet known 
of cold or pressure ; the other readily and by natural means reducible to 
a liquid. The mixture possesses the highest degree of mobility ; so that 
a change of condition, originating in a particular tract, is propagated into 
portions widely remote, and masks the conditions there operating. 
Movementa in the fluid mass of a most complicated kind are thus gene- 
rated, which, though originating in the action of a known force, cannot 
be brought under the dominion of any calculus, or mathematical analysis. 
Indeed, such movements in elastic fluids are about the most difficult 
to grapple with, and bring into subjection to dynamic laws. The 
assumption that such laws and certain definite ratios existed, has led to 
many errors, now happily given up. Such are the so-called laws at one 
time attempted to be established for the dependence of temperature on 
latitude, and by a simple ratio on the altitude. — ^Then, further, the floor 
of the atmosphere varies everywhere ; its seat on a fluid base, as that of 
ihe great ocean, must produce very difierent effects upon it through its 
whole mass, from those which would prevail if it were seated on a conti- 
nental mass ; and even continental masses of land vary in their physical 
conditions. Hence the vast difficulties attendant on the subject of 
atmospheric temperature, and the establishment of laws in this branch 
of meteorology. 

(9.) Abstracting all consideration of the mixed aqueous vapour, it is 
clear that the atmosphere receives its heat in three w&y8,Jirst, by direct 
radiation from the sun ; second, by reflected rays of heat emanating 
irom the heated ground ; and third, by contact with the heated ground 
itself. Various recent experiments have been made on the direct heating 
power of a vertical sun. Sir J. Herschel found it, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to be such as would melt '00754 in. in thickness from a sheet 
of ice in 1**, when the ice was exposed to it perpendicularly ; or, which 
is the same thing, and perhaps more intelligible, f in. in P 40™. Experi- 
ments at Paris have made it -00703. The mean of the two. Sir J. 
Herschel thinks very near the truth, namely, '007285 in. in 1", or 
"7285 in 1^ 40". In a cloudy atmosphere nearly the whole is absorbed, 
going to heat the air or evaporate the clouds. With oblique sunshine 
the heating power would of course be much less ; depending, in fact, 
upon the cosine of the obliquity, or zenith distance, of the ray,-*the 
zenith distance being supposed under 80°. From several recent experi- 
ments, it has been concluded that about 33 per cent., or ^ of a vertical 
sunbeam, is absorbed in its passage through a cloudless atmosphere, 
before reaching the sea level. This is expended in heating the air 
through its whole vertical extent, or in evaporating the clouds. As yet, 
I believe, we have no knowledge of any law, according to which, the 
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density of, and power of transmitting heat by the air vary ; and, hence, 
we cannot yet say in wliat ratio the absorbability varies as the rays 
penetrate deeper into the atmosphere. Neither do we know in what 
proportion the various rays are absorbable by the air. It is, however, 
well known that a given volume of dense air is more easily warmed than 
the same volume of rarer air — ^rarified air has, in fact, a greater specific 
heat ; so that heat becomes latent by the process of rarefaction. Hence, 
the cold of the high regions of the atmosphere, and the explanation of 
the fact, that within the tropics perpetual snow lies all the year round, 
though exposed to the vertical rays of the sun. The air generally, but 
especially in the higher regions, has so great a degree of diathermancy, 
that the atmosphere derives almost all its heat from radiation, conduc- 
tion, convection, and the conversion of vapours at various points 
throughout its extent into rain, snow, or haiL The observations bearing 
upon this point, made by Prof. G. Piazzi Smyth during his late resi- 
dence on the Peak of Teneriffe, are very interesting and remarkable. 
On the 4th August, about noon, the black bulb thermometer, exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, rose to 212°'4 F., the temperature of the 
air, in the shade, being then only 60° ; so that the direct solar radiation 
exceeded the temperature by more than 150° ! At 9^*" a.m., the direct 
solar radiation was ISO''. So rapidly, indeed, does the direct radiation 
or heating power of the rays increase with the height, that the cochineal 
insect is killed by the heat at 3,000 fb., though thriving well and 
yielding a rich produce at Oratava, on the sea level, at the base of the 
Peak. The chemical power of the rays also increases greatly with 
the height, as shown by Saussure before photography was known. Prof. 
Smyth found the difference remarkable on his photographic pictures ; 
they were more easily taken, and much more intense at great altitudes. 
The chemical rays are more dispersed and disturbed by the dense atmo- 
sphere below, than the luminous ones. He conjectures that at fifly 
miles up, usually r^^arded as the height of the atmosphere, the tempera- 
ture of shade would be — 50° F., while the effect of direct sunlight would 
be increased hundreds of d^rees. The existence of perpetual snow, 
then, must be independent of radiation, and due to the temperature of 
the air and the non-conducting power of ice. The decrease of tempera- 
.ture with latitude is due to a different cause, namely, the sun's 
diminished altitude. The heating power of a beam which acts per- 
pendicularly on a surface equal in area to a section of the beam, if 
acting obliquely is spread over a surface greater in the ratio of the sine 
of the obliquity to radius. The heating power on a horizoTUal surface is 
given, according to Sir John Herschel, by the expression *01093 cos. z, 
where z is the zenith distance of the sun, — independently, of course, of 
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the physical character of the surface. The heating power is thus greatly 
diminished at low altitudes of the sun. The changes of temperature 
have thus a certain general dependence on altitude, and on latitude ; 
but no law of decrease has yet been established in either direction — the 
complex elements, indeed, seem to throw great obstacles in the way of 
our ever determining such a law, — we shall therefore state a few of the 
best ascertained facts, in order to give a general notion of the subject. 

And, first, as regards the distribution of heat in latitude, the recent 
corrected isothermals of Dov^ show that the decrease is extremely 
different under different meridians ; the decrease, as we advance from 
the equator, is least near this line, and becomes prog^ressively greater 
to about lat. 45^ ; the temperature of the equator is TO'^'S F., but the 
warmest parallel does not coincide with the equator ; it is that of about 
10* N., and hero May is the warmest month. At the equator the 
maxima temperatures fall in April and November, the minima in July 
and December. The mean temperature of the pole is 2*''2 F. ; in summer 
(July), 8** '6 ; in winter (January), — 26°'G. In July the equator is 
48* warmer than the pole ; in January, 106* warmer. From latitude 
40* up to the pole, July is the warmest month ; in latitude 30" August 
ia the wannest ; in latitude 20* the two are equal. From latitude 60* 
to the pole the temperature may be found with great exactness by the 
following empirical formula : — 

t = + 3*-66 + 105-75 cos' x 

X being the latitude, and t the mean temperature of the year in that 
latitude. . . . From the equator to latitude 40° S. the temperature 
of the southern hemisphere is lower than that of the northern. But 
thv^ thinks that this may not be so in the higher latitudes. East of 
the meridian of Ferro the decrease of the temperature of January in 
gotng north is given, between lat. 0* and BO*, by the formula — 

e = 32* + 47*-5 cos 2 x, 

and in the western hemisphere, between lat. 0* and 40*, by the formula — 

< = 82° + 48*-15 cos (2a; - 7*); 

for both hemispheres for north latitudes, both high and low, 

t= — 23*1 + 102-4 cos* a; 

and still nearer the truth for low latitudes — 

« = — 22** + 101-25 cos* X. 

For the eastern half of the southern hemisphere, the formula 

i = 20*-8 + 69* cos* (x - 5*), 
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will do very well for January. To show how completely other causes 
modify those depending on latitude merely, we may mention, as strik- 
ing facts, that the isothermal of 23° F. in April passes from latitude 
62** in Canada across Labrador, up to latitude 75** or 80° in Green- 
land, bends E. to touch Spitzbergen in latitude 80°, and then descends 
steeply to the mouth of the White Sea in latitude 68°. In January 
we may pass from the Shetland Islands to the English Channel with- 
out changing the temperature ; while, if we pass W. of this isothermal, 
we have a higher temperature, as in Cornwall and Ireland. The line of 
32° T. passes from Philadelphia (latitude 40°) across Newfoundland, 
touches the S. of Iceland, and reaches the polar circle (latitude 66^°) 
on the meridian of Brussels; it then descends perpendicularly, and 
crosses central Europe to the Balkan mountains ; thence it runs due E. 
to the east of China. These remarkable inflections point to the action 
of other causes than the sun^s declination merely, and on the west of 
Europe are now universally ascribed to the Gulf Stream, that immense 
body of tepid water which passes to the coasts of France, Britain, and 
Norway, from the great heated and constantly overflowing caldron, 
the Mexican Gulf. Other ocean currents, the varying floor of the 
atmosphere, and the diflusion of vapour by the winds are also modify- 
ing causes. Some exceptional phenomena are yet waiting for explana- 
tion. The existence of a " polar basin,*' that is, an unfrozen sea 
about the pole, is strongly suspected. A party of Kane's expedition 
remained for thirty hours on lofly clifls on the west coast of Ghreenland, 
in latitude 8I^°, and looked down upon an open sea, with its waves 
'* trooping tumultuously from the pole " under a N.E. breeze, and yet 
no drifb ice was to be seen. Farther south the cold was the most fearful 
ever encountered. The mercury froze at about — 68° F., and when solid, 
indicated by its contraction still lower, but undetermined degrees of 
cold. What a grand object it would be to solve this great mystery, 
and reach the pole upon an open summer sea from the N.W. point 
of Ghreenland.* 

The researches of Dov6 have led him to abandon the old notion of 
Brewster, Kaemtz, Mahlmann, and Berghaus, that two poles of maxi- 
mum cold existed in the northern hemisphere. He does not recognize 
their existence at all, and even goes so far as to say that " Brewster, by 
confounding the polar with the equatorial map-projection, was led to 
suppose that the isothermals of lowest temperature curved in separate 
branches round two such poles of maximum cold." In North America 

* Dr. Rink of Greeoland, in a paper lately laid before the Royal Geographical Sode^, 
endeavoon to show that these observations of Kane*s companions are not trustworthy, 
and donbts the existence of sach open water as they have deseribed.—- (i4j>ri/ 24, 1868.) 
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grain will scarcely ripen, except in sheltered spots, beyond latitude 50^ ; 
here the cold winds are from the N.W., and trees cease before latitude 
60** is reached. In Asia the warm and moist currents brought up from 
the south over Central Asia by the floor or basis being extremely 
heated in summer, '* cause an arboreal vegetation to flourish up to 
latitude 72^ over ground perpetually frozen at the depth of a few feet.'* 
Here the cold winds are from the N.E. 

(10.) It has been long the practice among physicists to assume, 
on the ground of loosely collected records of mountain ascents, that 
there is a direct simple ratio between height and temperature in the 
atmosphere as we ascend. Recent observations seem to show that all 
tibese are incorrect, but no simple ratio has yet been grasped. It would 
appear that Laplace's law, though not exact, gives a less error when 
compared with balloon ascents than any other, — namely, that there is 
a wdform fall of temperature when we ascend through heights increas- 
ing in an arithmetical series. The balloon ascents in 1852 at Kew, 
imder Mr. Welsh's care, to heights of 19,510 feet, 19,100 feet, 12,640 
feet, and 22,930 feet, were conducted with the greatest nicety as to 
instrumental contrivances. The temperatures were carefully observed 
in correspondence with the heights of the quicksilver in the barometer ; 
hut it was from these barometric indications that the height was deter- 
mined, according to Laplace's formula, in which his hypothesis of a 
decrease in temperature is an element. Hence these temperatures, as 
observed by Mr. Welsh, are exposed to doubt ; because, if Laplace's law 
is incorrect, the heights are incorrect. The perfection of observation of 
course would be that the heights of the balloons should be determined 
by trigonometry, not by the barometer; then we should have the 
observed temperatures freed from every source of error, and perhaps 
some new exact law of decrease might be deduced. It is not easy to 
see, however, in what way this is to be attained. In the balloon ascents 
of Mr. Welsh, strata of cloud were frequently passed through ; the 
temperature, before decreasing, then rose ; after passing some distance 
above the clouds the decrease was resumed, but the rate of decrease was 
greater bdow the stratum than above it. The disturbing causes of this 
character being allowed for, Mr. Welsh considers that the observations 
countenance no other hypothesis of decrease than that " this decre- 
ment is uniform with the height." The average of all the ascents gives 
a rate of V F. for 386 feet. The fall in ascending along the sufface, as 
up a mountain side, is much more rapid (see Article 14). In some of 
the ascents, clouds, in the form of a cirrous haze, were seen far above 
the highest points reached. Half of the whole atmosphere is passed 
through when the altitude of 18,500 feet is reached ; and air collected 

Vol. IV.— No. 1. z 
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at the greatest heights in no way varied in its proportion of oxygen 
and nitrogen from its state at the surface; it did not vary in com- 
position in the four ascents more than if collected at various points on 
the surface. The lowest observed temperature was about 11° F. below 
zero. Keasoning from these observations it may be concluded, according 
to Sir John Herschel, that at the top of the atmosphere over the 
equator, the temperature may be taken at — 77^°, and over the pole at 
— 119^°, supposing the surface temperatures to be respectively 82° F., 
and 0° F. 

(11.) With regard to the temperature of the celestial spaces, 1 am 
not able to find that anything has been recently added to what has 
been lefb us by Fourier, except some late speculations of Mr. Hopkins 
of Cambridge. Fourier placed the temperature of space somewhere 
about — 60° F., but has, 1 believe, left no memorandum of the reasoning 
by which he was led to this conclusion. We know that the earth has 
either a fluid nucleus, or concentric fluid layers at an inconsiderable 
depth ; that of about 10,000 feet, or two miles, would ^ve us the 
temperature of boiling water ; the increase downward would soon become 
so great, that at a depth of twenty -four miles, we should meet with 
a temperature equal that at which iron melts, or 2,786° F. — a heat suf- 
ficient to fuse all known substances. Below this there may be a solid 
nucleus; the melted matter being arranged in concentric spheroidal 
layers.* Upon any hypothesis we may adopt, conduction and dissipation 
must be going on ; but the passage of heat is so slow through stoney 
substances that the internal heat now annually dissipated is thought 
not greater than rtth of 1° F., or such as would in one year melt Ath 
of an inch of ice. The earth has arrived at this stationary condition. 
This heat is dissipated in space, and the radiation of the solar heat 
received is also constantly going on, but at what rate we are without 
exact data to fix. The stars and planets xnay also radiate heat into the 
planetary spaces, which may, by the combined causes, have some proper 
temperature of their own. In a late paper read to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, of which I have seen an abstract only, Mr. 
Hopkins, by a process of reasoning into which 1 cannot now enter, 
attempts to show that a minimum temperature exists within the earth's 

* Such IB the estimate hitherto formed. A difierent one. however, has been rery 
recently made by Mr. Hopkins. From reasonings founded upon the results of the ** Experi- 
mental Researches on the Conductive Powers of Various Substances," undertaken by re- 
quest, and at the expense of, the British Association, he draws the conclusion that the rate 
of increase of tempeuitare downwards has been taken too great, and that the solid crust Is 
not so thin as geologists have hitherto soppoeed.— (Abstract of Paper read to Royal SodeCy, 
in Pkihiophioal Magazine, April, 1858). 
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atmoBphere, but at a great altitude ; and that just on the limit of the 
atmosphere the temperature will be intermediate between this minimum 
and that of planetary space, which he would make higher than either, 
the thermometer being of course supposed to be placed in shelter of all 
solar radiation, but open to every other influence. The paper is a specu- 
lation upon the degrees of heat which may exist on the surfaces oif the 
planets ; and the matter now referred to is introduced somewhat inci- 
dentally. He does not attempt to fix any temperature for the celestial 
spaces. 

(12.) The sun, it is now considered highly probable, may act as an 
agent in meteorological phenomena in another way than by the direct 
radiation before described. There seems to be a periodicity in its 
emission of heat, in connection with the number of spots at any time 
visible on the disc. The year 1856 has been remarkable for an 
almost total absence of spots ; a like phenomenon was noticed about 
eleven years ago ; and, in fact, from continued observations, it would 
seem that the spots recur in the same order and magnitude in ten 
or eleven years, giving about nine periods to a century — that is, from 
the minitnum display to the minimum again is ten or eleven years. 
The spots are now universally agreed to be owing to vast openings 
in the luminous envelope, which display dark clouds within, or the 
opaque substance of a solid globe. This theory was first proposed 
by Dr. Alexander Wilson of the Glasgow Observatory and College in 
1774, and adopted by Sir W. Herschel, without, however, any refer- 
ence to the source whence it was derived. The paper appeared in 
the Philoaophical Traiisactions^ and must have been known to Sir 
WiUiam. We do not know that his son has anywhere acknowledged 
Dr. Wilson, or explained the omission of his father in adopting the 
hypothesis without mentioning Dr. Wilson's name. Most probably 
he took it for granted that all interested in the subject would know the 
source ; and it seems to have been his constant practice in all his papers 
to refrain from allusions to the past history' of the inquiries, and to 
record merely his own observations, leaving it to others afterwards to 
weave the wliole into a connected history. Arago, in his late work, 
has done ample justice to Dr. Wilson, and imputes no blame to either 
Herschel. Sol^ spots have been observed many times larger than 
the whole surface of the earth, some even as great as one-tenth the 
sun's diameter. The least that could be seen by our existing instru- 
ments, must have a diameter of 461 miles, and an area of 167,000 
square miles. It is obvious, therefore, that a great development of 
spots may considerably diminish the amount of heat emitted by the 
photosphere of the sun. Respecting the mechanical value of sunlight, 
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according to the principles of the dynamical theory of heat lately 
developed by Joule, Professor W. Thomson remarks, — " Some idea of 
the actual amount of mechanical energy of the luminiferous motions and 
forces within our own atmosphere may be g^ven by stating that the 
mechanical value of a cubic mile of sunlight is 12,050 foot pounds, 
equivalent to the work of one horse power for the third of a minute." — 
(On the Density of the Luminiferous Medium, Traneactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh^ voL xxi., Part 1). We shall again recur to the 
solar influence when speaking of terrestrial magnetism. 

(13.) Some very curious facts regarding atmospheric temperature have 
been made known to us within a few years by scientific travellers, 
among whom two townsmen of our own are distinguished — Dr. Joseph 
D. Hooker, and Dr. Thomas Thomson. These relate chiefly to the 
situation of the snow line in Central Asia, and show us how dependent 
the elevation of this line is upon other causes than latitude merely. 
While the mean level of the snow line on the equator in S. America 
is from 15,200 to 15,800 feet, it rises on the inner ranges of the 
Tibetan mountains, about lat. 28° to 30% and on the Karakorum 
mountains, lat. 33° to 35°, to about 20,000 feet! In the outer 
ranges of the Himalaya about Sikim, the level ranges from 13,000 
to 18,000 feet, the mean being about 16,000 feet. In the same 
latitude in Spain, the snow line is 9,500 feet. The mean at lat. 
0° being thus 15,500 feet, and at lat. 28° 16,000 feet, or 500 feet 
higher, the remarkable difference baa no relation to latitude. The 
cause no doubt is the greater heating of the atmosphere firom the 
larger extent of land in the latitude of Sikim, while in South America 
the land is narrower, covered with moist forests, and the Andes press 
dose on the vast body of waters in the Pacific Ocean. In Bhotan, on 
the southern Himalaya, towards the head of the Bay of Bengal, where 
the mountains are open to the influence of the moist currents of the 
monsoon, and are protected from direct solar radiation by the fogs and 
mists thus generated, the snow line sinks to 13,000 feet. As we advance 
northwards, the line rises uniformly, reaching, as already stated, 20,000 
feet. This remarkable anomaly arises from the small supply of mois- 
ture, the lofty spurs of the chain towards the Indian plains intercepting 
the greater part of it, by the clearer sky permitting a more fervid radia- 
tion, by the great amount of heat reflected from the bare arid plains, 
and by the dry winds sweeping over these elevated tracts, under whose 
influence snow and ice evi^rate without melting. Facts of exactly 
the same significancy have been made known to us regarding Norway 
by Professor James D. Forbes. Here, in lat. 60% the snow line is at 
4,450 feet near the coast ; inland it rises 1,000 feet, or to 5,500 f 
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at lat. 66°, the respective elevations are 3,250 and 3,700 feet ; and at 
kt 70'', 2,900 and 3,350 feet. Here, as in the Himalaya, the rainfall 
decreases rapidly inland, the quantity deposited an& the consequent 
prevalence of a cloudy state of the atmosphere having, in hoth cases, 
a manifest relation to the depression of the line of perpetual congela- 
tion. In Scandinavia the climate towards the coast has the insular 
type ; that of Bergen is equable and damp : the heads of the larger 
fiords have less rain and a higher mean temperature ; while the climate 
of the interior from Ghristiania northwards tends to approach the 
excessive or continental character. How influential are other causes 
besides distance from the equator, is strikingly shown by the circum- 
stances of South Georgia, South Shetland, and Cockbum island in the 
southern hemisphere. These, though in a latitude varying frt)m that 
of the mouth of the Tees to that of the Orkneys, are clad in snow to 
the sea level during most of the year ; and produce among them but 
two herbaceous plants and one grass ; the rest of the vegetation being of 
mosses and lichens. 

(14.) The only observations that we know of as yet recorded regard- 
ing the temperatures on high mountains in these kingdoms, are those 
made within the last few years, by the late lamented Mr. Miller of 
Whitehaven. The minima given in a former memoir by this author 
(^PhilosophiccU Transactions^ 1852), are stated in a paper in the Edin- 
bm^h Tra^isa^ctions for 1853-54, to have been found quifce erroneous, 
owing to a change in the instruments, not discovered at the time. The 
mean difference between the absolute minima at Seathwaite, and the top 
of Scafell Pike, varies from 12''*7 to 18°'8 in a difference of altitude 
of 2,798 feet. The average fall of temperature, as we ascend on the 
sufface, may be taken here at about 1° in 215 feet. The detalb will 
be found in the latter paper. The instruments were placed upon Scafell 
Hke, the highest mountain in England, elevation 3,166 feet ; and the 
monthly minima art as follows : — For the year 1853 in order, 10°, 8°, 11°, 
ir, 20°, 35°, 37°, 35°, 29°, 27^ 23°, 12°. In the Seathwaite vaUey, 
adjoining on the N.E., at a station 368 feet above the sea level, the 
minima of the several months, in order, were as follows : — 27°, 20°, 22°, 
33% 86% 47°, 50°, 45% 42**-5, 36°, 31°, 19°. The winter mean at White- 
haven, deduced from a long series of observations, by Mr. Miller, is 44°'7 
F. Theae temperatures are in no way remarkable ; much greater degrees 
of cold having been experienced in Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midland 
Counties, and at London, during the months of December and January, 
than on these mountains. While Seathwaite shows but 19° and 18° 
F., the minima in the other places just named, ranged from 10° to — 4^" 
F. In fact these mountain valleys, and even mountain tops have a com- 
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paratively mild and equable climate. The high minima on Scafell and 
the other mountains is, however, in great part due to the thermometers 
being covered with snow in the coldest months. They show a mini- 
mum of only S° to 10° F. ; while, there can be no doubt, that in the 
air, a temperature considerably below zero would have been indicated. 

(15.) The temperatures of a great many stations in India, are given 
in a long and elaborate paper by Col. Sykes, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1850, to which we can only now allude. Keferenoe 
will again be made to it under the head of " Atmospheric Pressure.*' 

(16.) From a comparison of registers, kept for more than thirty 
years at Berlin, with others in various places, Maedler concluded that 
a general depression of temperature took place over the whole globe, on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of May. To this view a discussion of the 
Toronto observations lends no countenance ; and Major-Greneral Sabine 
considers that, as a general law, the theory is by no means established, 
though true as regards Berlin. From the same discussion, it appears that 
the summers in N. America have not a greater degree of warmth than 
is due to the latitude ; but that the winters are much below the mean 
temperature due to it. The mean is, in fact, for this season, about 
7° F. below the normal temperature of the latitude. At Toronto, it is 
even more than this; the thermic anomaly^ — that is, the difference 
between the temperature actually experienced and that due to the lati- 
tude being there 11° F. The mean annual range, or the difference 
between the hottest and the coldest months (July and February), is 
42°-7. The hottest day b the 28th July; the coldest the 14th of 
February ; and the mean temperature, 44^*23, is passed through on the 
19th of April and 15th of October. A paper on the climate of North 
America, containing some new and very remarkable views, will be found 
in the Beport of the Glasgow meeting of the British Association. The 
discussion of the Toronto temperature observations is given at length 
in the Philosopfiical Transactions for 1853, Part I. 

(17.) Much attention has been given of late to the important subject 
of a change in the zero point of thermometers. Such a change has an 
obvious connection with the trustworthy character of instruments kmg 
in use, or exposed to new conditions, and is thus worthy of the doeest 
attention. It is suspected that such a change may have taken place in 
the earth thermometers at the Edinburgh Observatory ; and the sub- 
ject is now engaging the earnest attention of Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth. 
Mr. Welsh of the Kew Observatory has also investigated the subject, 
and has recently put forth some important views in a paper, of which 
an absti*act is contained in the Beport of the Hull meeting of the 
British Association, 1853. An important mathematical paper, by Mr. 
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J. J. Waterston, bearing on the same subject, will be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine for March, 1858. 

Clouds akd Rain. 

(18.) To this department of our subject some important additions 
have been made of late years. Meteorologists have long been divided 
in their views regarding the internal constitution of clouds, and the 
nature of fogs and vapour. These are all of the same integrant struc- 
ture — ^that is, they consist of minute spherules, suspended at greater or 
less heights in the air. We call them fogs or mist, when resting on the 
surface of the earth ; when raised alofb, and viewed en masse, we name 
them clouds. It is obvious, however, that there are differences in the 
state of aggregation, or the degree of closeness among the particles ; and 
these different states of density may develop peculiar forces among the 
component molecules. Now, some hold that the spherules are hollow, 
and that the water serves only as an envelope, as in the case of a soap- 
bubble; others maintain that they are without internal cavity, and 
resemble globules of quicksilver. Kaemtz inclines to the former view 
(Meteorology Translated, by Walker, p. 109, 1845). In his first report 
to the British Association (Vol. I. of Reports, 1883), Prof. J. D. Forbes 
does not directly consider this branch of the subject. In his second 
report {Report of Tenth" Meeting, 1840), he merely alludes to it in a 
short paragraph, and seems to incline to the view that the component 
particles are vesicular (Note, p. 111). Professor Stevelly, of Belfast, who 
has long given special attention to this part of the subject, adopts the 
view that "the constituent particles are minute spherules, but not 
vesicles." He refers their suspension to two causes — "the extreme 
slowness of descent through the air of such exceedingly minute particles, 
and the repulsive action of the electrical atmospheres of these particles 
upon the ambient air (Fourth Eq>ort British Association^ 1834). The idea 
of electrical atmospheres originated, we believe, with Mr. Henry Eeles, of 
Lismore, in Ireland, about the year 1750. His views on this and other 
collateral subjects were communicated to the Royal Society {PhilO' 
sophical Transactions, 1752), and afterwards published in a small octavo 
volume, under the title of Philosophical Essays, Dublin, 1771. He 
supposed that the vapoiur ascended in vesicles, enveloped by such an 
atmosphere, but descended in drops, receiving accretions as they fell. 
This branch of meteorology is still involved in great obscurity — as well 
the internal structure, mutual dependence o( the parts, and mode of 
suspension of douds, as the entire subject of atmospheric electricity. 
There can hardly be a doubt that some such agency as Mr. Eeles sug- 
gested is actively at work in the production of rain and hul, especially 
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the latter. It has been lately detected in many caaes by Mr. Manuel 
J. Johnson, at the Oxford Observatory, by means of the admirable 
contrivances there adopted for atUomcUic registration by photog^phy. 
But these have been so recently established that we must await the 
result of more extended observations before attempting to generalize. 
Sir John Herschel has expressed his decided opinion {Enqfclopcedia 
BriUmnica^ new edition, vol. xiv.), in opposition to most meteoro- 
logists, that lightning is a consequence and not a cause of sudden 
precipitation of large quantities of rain and hail. " The utmost 
amount of electrical agency which we can conceive influential in deter- 
mining precipitation is the sadden relief of tension, that is density, on 
the discharge of a flash, which, aided by the vibration of the thunder- 
clap, may favour the coalescence of globules into drops, which otherwise 
would have been kept asimder by their mutual repulsion. As a chemical 
and magnetic agent, electricity is important ; but it can only produce 
such atmospheric movements as are merely molecular." The negative 
electricity produced during rainfalls, Faraday has shown to be caused 
by the friction of water-drops against the substance rubbed. The same 
is found in the spray of waterfalls, even at several hundred feet dis- 
tance. Respecting clouds, Mr. Drew, in his late excellent little work 
on PracHcod Meteorology (Van Voorst, 1855), thus writes — " We are told 
by some that they are vesicular vapour ; this is simply a hypothesis ; 
we can only affirm with certainty that they consist of particles of 
aqueous vapour in a peculiar state of aggregation, and that they float 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere. That electricity afiects their 
state is pretty certain ; but facts are wanting on which to found a theory 
as to its mode of operation." 

(19.) In this state of uncertainty, the observations and experiments of 
Dr. A. Waller, of Kensington (Philosophical Transactions, 1847. Part I.), 
are a welcome gift to meteorologists. He appears to have succeeded in 
showing that vapour consists of globules or spherules, without any inter- 
nal cavity ; that the minutest component molecules are not vesicular, 
but water to the centre. He examined the globules by the microscope in 
varioius ways. The ova-bearing filaments of the spider's web, and the 
cocoon of the silkworm, were exposed to the steam of boiling water, 
which was condensed upon them. In fogs ako the web, covered with 
globules, was removed, and fixed between small glass plates. Another 
method employed was to cover a slip of glass with a thin coating of 
Canada balsam, and to breathe on it. The moisture was foimd to 
remain for many hours in minute globules on the balsam, and also to 
sink into it below the surface. The forms were irregular — not perfect 
spheres. In both cases the globules ooalesced, and formed larger ones, 
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in exact proportion to the solid globules united. The diameters of the 
original globules were estimated at '001 to *003 of a millem^tre, or 
-000039 to '000118 of an inch ! Those condensed from boiling water 
were also irregular in form, and from '02 to '03 of a millemetre, or from 
•000787 to -001181 of an inch in diameter. When the glass slip, with 
its balsam coating, was laid upon grass covered with hoar frost, 
globules gradually formed on the surface. These were estimated at less 
than '0001 of a millem^tre, or -000003937 or ^-millionths of an inch 
in diameter ! ! Water at 107° F. gave globules of the same size as those 
from the breath. A further proof of the non- vesicular character of the 
globules was their permanency when enclosed between the glass plates. 
Besides, globules of air or other gases were found to be very diiSerent 
from these ; they were larger and darker. On one of them, from '01 to 
•02""- in diameter, an extensive landscape of trees, houses, «&c., was pro- 
jected. Bright objects, viewed through the water globules of '001 to 
•QQgmm. jjj diameter, were surrounded by a halo, like those seen around 
the sun and moon. — But it is unnecessary to abstract this paper in 
greater detail. It is well worthy of a careful perusal by those who are 
interested in the subject, and will be found very curious and instructive. 
The views put forward do not lessen the difficulties attendant on an 
explanation of the cause of the suspension of clouds. But so little defi- 
nite knowledge is possessed by us as yet on this subject, so far as I am 
aware, that I must content myself by a reference to the works already 
quoted for the prevalent notions. No change has been introduced into 
the nomenclature of clouds; that of Mr. Luke Howard, proposed in 
1802, is still used by meteorolog^ts. Many new and curious observa- 
tions on the subject of clouds and ssrial cm-rents will be found scattered 
through the instructive and fascinating work already referred to, Prof. 
C. P. Smyth's Residence Above the Clouds, 

A series of very ingenious experiments has recently been contrived 
by Mr. Jevons, of the Boyal Mint at Sydney, N.S.W., to illustrate the 
mode of formation of the different varieties of cloud. By peculiar appa- 
ratus of his own devising, liquids of different specific gravities, specially 
adjusted, are mixed, one liquid being injected into the other. The 
effects produced exhibit to the eye a close resemblance to those observed 
in the atmosphere ; and he uses these as proofs of a theory of the origin 
of clouds, differing in some respects from that generally received, and 
described in works on meteorology. The papers will be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine for July, 1857, and April, 1858. 

(20.) Very little progress has been made of late years towards the 
construction of a theory of rain, founded on the true basis of a careful 
induction of facts. The observations of Professor Phillips, so admirably 
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worked out theoretically, were a great step in this direction ; but many 
more will be required, at various altitudes, and under different climates, 
before a general law can be deduced, expressing the decrease of the quantity 
of rain from the sur&ce of the soil perpendicularly upwards. The views 
which he has developed are well known to meteorologists, and have met 
with general acceptance. An account of them will be found in the third, 
fourth, and fifth Reports of the British Association, also in Professor 
Forbes's second Beport to the British Association, 1840, where they 
are spoken of with high approval. They were not put forward as com- 
plete, but merely as a partial solution of a most difficult problem, await- 
ing further and extended observations for its complete solution. In this 
state it still remains, receiving, however, occasional illustration from 
r^;isters kept in various places. 

(21.) While the quantity of rain is thus known to increase from 
moderate altitudes downwards — most probably from the drop gather- 
ing fresh vapour upon its surface, in consequence of its having a lower 
temperature than the vapour through which it successively passes in 
its descent, just as a decanter of cold water, brought into a warm room, 
becomes covered with dew — it must be borne in mind that the absolute 
quantity of rain which falls on high grounds is greater than that 
received on low surfaces towards the sea level Hills attract and cool 
vapour, and cause a deposition of moisture, which might otherwise be 
borne away, or re-dissolved into steam on meeting with warmer currents. 
Hills near the sea have a much greater quantity on their south-west than 
on their north-east sides, and that in Asia as well as in Europe. The 
case of Norway and Sweden has been mentioned already. Towards the 
mouth of the Frith of Clyde, as at Greenock and Dunoon, and among 
the hills northward, as at Lochgoilhead and Arrochar, the rainfall is 
from fifty to sixty inches ; at Glasgow and Paisley, no more than 35*27 
inches. The lake mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, rising 
abruptly frt)m the Irish Sea, towards which three principal valleys 
open out, have the greatest rainfall yet known in Great Britain, or 
perhaps in Europe. The latest results of Mr. Miller's long continued 
inquiries on this subject are given in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1852, Part I. The wettest spot in the district is 100 yards south 
of the top of Styehead Pass, elevated 948 feet above the sea, and 580 
feet above Seathwaite. In 1850 the rainfall at this spot was 189*5 
inches. But 1848 was a wetter year ; and if the ratio of increase in 
that year was the same at this spot where a gauge had not then 
been established as at the other stations, he reckons that the amount 
would have been 211*62 inches. At Seathwaite the amount varies 
from 14A to 161 mches in the different years, or 50*62 inches less 
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than on the Stjehead Pass, distant a mile and a-half. Passing from 
the sea level up the valleys above mentioned, the quantity of rain 
increases rapidly, and at the heads of the valleys augments im- 
mensely (Philosoplucal Transactions, 1849, Part II). Thus the quantity 
is one-fourth greater at the head of Eskdale than in the middle of 
the valley ; at Ennerdale it is nearly double the amount at a fiirm 
house three miles west. As the heads of the valleys are reached, a few 
hundred yards make a remarkable di£Perence. The amount goes on 
increasing up to 2,000 feet, and then begins to diminish, the air at this 
altitude being about saturation ; getting colder upwards, it holds a less 
quantity of vapour in solution. 

(22.) Not less remarkable are the prodigious quantities of rain which 
have been recently ascertained to fall in some parts of India, exposed to 
the Ml influence of the south-west Monsoon. The meteorology of India 
is fully considered by Colonel Sykes, in a long paper in the Philosophic 
cal IransacHons for 1850, Part II. We have here only to consider the 
rainfalL The amount annually deposited on the West Ghauts, against 
which the warm winds, loaded with moisture, first impinge, is very gpreat. 
The quantity which falls at Cape Comorin — a low point — is very slight ; 
but a few miles north, where hills rise to 2,000 feet, it is 112 inches 
annually. Colonel Sykes considers that the chief rain-bearing current 
is seldom much higher than 2,000 feet ; for, standing on heights greater 
than this, he has often seen the rain-clouds below ; but, when driven 
by the west winds they strike against the steep wall-like barrier 
fronting in that direction, they rise to heights very much greater, and 
suddenly cooled by the lofty summits rising above the general level of 
the Range, deposit a prodigious quantity. The maximum fall yet 
recorded on the West Ghauts takes place at Uttray Mullay in Travan- 
core, latitude 9^^, where the amount was 263*21 inches, the mean of two 
years. At Mahabuleshwar, latitude 18^ the rainfall was 254*84 inches, 
the mean of fifteen years ; and of this quantity 134*2 inches fell in the 
month of July alone. The mountains here attain an elevation of 
4,500 to 4,700 feet, 2,300 higher than the Deccan plateau inside the 
Range. At places where valleys, or rather gillies, opening from the 
low tract seaward, cut the Range deeply, the quantity is much less, 
because the rain-clouds escape eastward across the Deccan, and deposit 
their load of moisture gradually. The maximum fall he places at about 
4,500 feet ; the quantity above and below this plane being less. Thus 
at different elevations on the Travancore Range, the quantities are as 
follows :— At 600 feet, base of Range, 99 inches ; at 2,200 feet, 170 
inches ; at 4,500 feet, 250 inches ; at 6,200 feet, 194 inches. The fall 
ft Bombay is 76*08 inches, the mean of thirty years ; and at other 
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stations on the coast near the sea level, ranges from this amount to 
82 inches ; at heights varying from 150 to 900 feet, the fall varies from 
115 to 135 inches; at 1,740 feet on the Knndalla Pass, leading from 
Bombay to Foonah, 142 inches ; and on the highest points, ranging 
from 6,000 to 8,640 feet, the highest of the West Ghauts, the quantity 
deposited varies from 82 to 101 inches ; the maximum being always 
about 4,500 feet. We have aL-eady alluded (Art. 10, 14) to the differ- 
ent conditions under which the air is placed as regards temperature 
and humidity, when in contact with a mountain slope, from those 
which prevail within its mass, when we ascend vertically over any 
space removed from such disturbing influences. The balloon ascents 
also illustrate this difference. In open situations above the level sur- 
face of the ground, the law of Professor Phillips, stated in Article 20, 
is said to hold good for altitudes in India not passing a few hundred 
feet. 

Great as is the rainfall here recorded, a still more remarkable case 
remains, — that, namely, of the Khasia Mountains at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal, between Assam and Burmah. We learn from Dr. J. 
D. Hooker that the south fronts of these hills, which attain a maxi- 
mum elevation of 6,662 feet, with a general level of 4,000 to 5,000, 
arrest the cloud-bearing current brought up by the Monsoon from the 
Bay of Bengal, and cause a deposition of the moisture along their cool 
fronts to the enormous amount of 540 inches, and sometimes 610 inches 
in the year, — ^a quantity which, if not evaporated from day to day, 
absorbed, or run off, would cover the surface to the depth of fifty feet. 
A portion of the cloud-bearing current, however, passes over these hills, 
and is caught by the higher ranges of the Bhotan Himalaya, which, 
while arid and treeless below 6,000 feet, above that level are well 
watered, and nourish a luxuriant vegetation (see Art. 13.) 

Beserving the remaining portions of Meteorology proper, as Pressure 
of the Air, Badiation, Meteors, &c., for a second Eeport, we shall pass 
on now to the collateral subject of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

Tebbestbial Magnetism. 

(23.) The various branches of physical science have so close a connec- 
tion with one another, that it is difficult to adopt a classification of 
them which shall be quite satisfactory. To explain the phenomena of 
one branch, the laws of another must constantly bo referred ta This 
is especially true of Meteorology, whose multiplied objects and many 
complex problems ally it to geography, astronomy, chemistry, optics, 
and pure physics, and require the aid of the higher mathematical ana- 
lysis. As referring to the great physical agencies at work in the earth's 
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atmosphere, or operating through this medium, Terrestrial Magnetism 
may in this view be regarded as a branch of Meteorology. It is cer- 
tainly not an inapt classification to regard it as such, in the state to 
which the science has now arrived. Without entering fully into the 
subject here, we shall merely set forth a few of the more striking results 
lately estabHshed ; a full detail is impossible, as perhaps no other branch 
of this great subject has made so much progress, been so systematically 
and ably pursued, or called forth an equal refinement and skill in the 
construction of instruments and methods of observing. The credit is 
mainly due to the Norwegian Parliament and the British Association — 
the latter at length liberally aided by her Majesty's Government. The 
chief actors in this great undertaking were Hansteen of Ohristiania 
and Major-General Sabine of the Eoyal Artillery. The mathematical 
theory has been most ably developed by M. Qauss of Gottingen and our 
distinguished president, Professor W. Thomson — the latter, in a series 
of papers read before the Hoyal Society, beginning in 1851. We be- 
lieve that the first suggestion of combined and continuous observations 
on certain days, previously fixed, is due to Baron Humboldt, whose 
i^peal to the Boyal Society on the subject led to the adoption, on the 
part of our Government, of those extensive inquiries which Major-Gene- 
ral Sabine has conducted to so successful an issue. For the investiga- 
tion of certain formulce, necessary to the right conduct of the inquiries, 
he acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Archibald Smith of Jordanhill. 
The most important instruments by which the inquiries have been 
conducted are due to the ingenuity of M. Gauss, and Professor H. 
Lloyd, of Trinity College, Dublin. — Other Governments lent a willing 
assistance, especially that of Eussia, whose vast territories are celebrated 
for the most striking displays of magnetic phenomena. 

(24.) ITie King of Sweden, in 1829, requested a grant of money 
firom the Norwegian Storthing to build a new palace at Ohristiania ; the 
parliament resolved that the king could wait, and granted a sum of the 
same amount to send Hansteen to Siberia, to determine the position of 
the eastern magnetic pole, and for collateral magnetical objects. The 
western magnetic pole had been already fixed by Oommander Hoss, now 
Sir James Clark Ross, oiT the north-west of America. The celebrated 
voyage which Boss made to the antarctic regions, in 1840-2, already 
referred to, was undertaken at the public expense, on the representation 
of the British Association. Observatories were also established at 
Hobart town, the Cape, St. Helena, and Toronto — critical stations 
pointed out by our men of science. Officers on foreign stations or on 
voyages in various seas, were instructed how and what to observe. The 
mag^ietic elements and their changes were the chief subjects of research. 
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coupled, of course, with those of temperature and pressure. General 
Sabine discussed, arranged, and published the results. 

It is now pretty dearly ascertained that there are four magnetic poles, 
that is, four points on the earth's surfiiee, where the dipping needle 
stands in a vertical position, and which (for distinction's sake), we may 
call poles of verticity. The west pole was fixed in Boothia Felix, in lat 
70° 6' 17" N., long. 96'* 45' 48" W. Another pole Hes in the north of 
Siberia, in lat. 82° 3', long. 114° 88' E, In the southern hemisphere 
the poles of verticity have been placed, by the researches of Boss, in 
lat. 68° 51', long. 13 1'' 33' E. ; and south of the American continent 
nearer the pole of the earth, namely, in lat. 76° T, long. 143° 34' W. 
The latter he was unable exactly to reach, on account of the magnificent 
barrier of ice, which presented lofby cli£& seaward, in front of Victoria 
Land, through a distance, nearly east and west, of 1,000 miles. Most 
persons will remember the striking descriptions which Boss ^ves of this 
wondrous region — the ice covered land with its lofty volcanoes rivalling 
Mont Blanc in altitude, and its high icy difis presenting a crystal 
barrier to the roll of the antarctic waves. Here, amid volcanoes and 
glaciers, lies unapproachable the western magnetic pole of the southern 
hemisphere. 

(25.) Besides these poles of vertidty in both hemispheres, there are also 
poles of maximum intensity, distinct, and considerably removed from the 
poles of verticity. The intensity of the force is estimated in the same 
way as that of the force of gravity in different latitudes, by means 
of the oscillations of a pendulum— a fi*eely suspended needle is with- 
drawn from the meridian, and oscillates a certain number of times in 
resuming its original position. This being done at different points, 
the intensities at those points are in the ratio of the squares of the 
numbers of oscillations. Thus, if at two points the number of oscilla- 
tions are 24 and 25, the intensities at those points are as 576 : 625, or 
1 '000 : 1'085. These intensities have been estinuited with great care 
in so many parts of the globe, that lines can be laid down upon a map 
connecting them. These are the isodynamic lines, ot lines of equal 
intensity. They form at first regular ellipses around the poles ^ inten- 
sity, and change into various forms, chiefly looped curves, like the figure 
eight. The position of these " intensity poles " has been accurately 
determined within the last four years for the northern hemisphere; 
the western most recently. It is situated near the south-west comer 
of Hudson's Bay, in kt. 52° 19^ kxig. 92° W. Here, and at Toronto, 
the inclination is about 75^°. Another pole of less intensity ia in 
Siberia, about long. 120° E. The total force has dearly two compo* 
nents — that which produces declination, or variation east and west, and 
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that produciiig dip, or inclination. The inclination is properly the 
angular amonnt of dip. Now these have been separated, and estimated 
as the horizontal and vertical components of the force. An admirable 
contrivance for the purpose is due to the ingenuity of Dr. H. Lloyd of 
Dublin. The total force is estimated in numbers, the unit being 1 grain 
in weight, 1" in time, and 1 foot in space ; or the force is such as in 1" 
would generate in 1 grain a velocity of 1 foot — just as the force of gravity 
is 82^, though in the first second 16^ feet is the space passed over. 
Estimated thus, the force at the point of maximum intensity in Canada 
is 14-21 ; at Toronto, 13*896 ; at Greenwich, 10*388. In the southern 
hemisphere, it is 15*600 — the point of maximum intensity there best 
..ascertained being about lat. 60° S., long. 135° £. Another intensity 
pole is in lat. 20° S., Ion. 36° W. These four foci or intensity points 
are constantly changing their positions — the two northern shifting 
eastwards, and the two southern westwards; the weaker, or eastern 
pole, in Eastern Siberia, moving much faster than the stronger or 
western, in Canada; so that they are approaching one another in a 
line, crossing from Siberia, through Bussian America, towards the south 
of Hudson's Bay. In this intermediate space the total force is increas- 
ing. — To other determinations and results I cannot now allude, and 
shall further only state a few facts, very recently ascertained, bearing 
closely on the theory of terrestrial magnetism, and tending to with- 
draw the science from the category of terrestrial agencies, and to place 
it in the class of the " great cosmical phenomena." 

(26.) A horizontal magnet has variation with the hours of the day, so 
that, running through several changes in the advance of the hours, from 
aonrise to suurise, it returns to its former position at the expiry of the 
time, to begin a new set of variations. It attains its maximum when 
the sun is 2** past the meridian of the place of observation, — say any- 
where in Europe. — With us this would be 2^ p.m. ; but at Constanti- 
nople it would be 4 p.m. of our time ; and at the Azores 10^ a.m. of 
oar time. This change, then, is clearly dependent on the sun's passage 
of the meridiaai of the observer. Now, this diurnal variation is not the 
same at all times of the year, — ^it runs through a series of changes, the 
period of which is one year ; so that the diurnal variation has an annual 
period ; the same condition of things being again established on the 
expiry of the year, and coming round again the next year in like order. 
Bat the variations are not the same in each of the hal^-years forming 
the annual period. They differ with the lapse of the two semi-annual 
periods from April to September, and from October to March. These 
changes, however, have no relation to summer and winter, or to the 
•easoDS of the year ; for they correspond most remarkably at the three 
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stations of Toronto, St. Helena, and Hobart town, the former having 
summer while the latter has winter ; and St. Helena scarcely uij dis- 
tinction at all. The epoch of change at all the stations, from one class 
of phenomena to the other, is the sun's passage across the equinoctial. 
This clearly points to an eflTect of the sun upon the magnetism of the 
earth as a. mass. It has been found, too, that the changes of variation 
in the two half-yearly periods almost coincide with the day of the 
equinox ; but it requires some time to complete the change, and bring 
round a marked difference in the variations. Gren. Sabine states that 
this may be compared to the change in the induced magnetism of a 
ship, by a change in geographical position ; it is not accomplished at 
once. The greater proximity of the sun in December than in June, haS' 
also been shown to produce an effect on the intensity of the force ; but 
by no more than '002 of the whole. This also is the same at all the 
stations — clearly pointing to solar influence on the whole earth. Now, 
it is remarkable, as showing how erroneous were our former ideas, in 
regarding these variations as due to terrestrial temperature^ that M. 
Dov6 has proved that, at this very period, namely, in the months between 
October and February, when the incliriaiio^i and total force are (/reatest, 
and the sun nearest us, the aggregate temperature of the whole earth 
is less than at the opposite season — ^a diminished temperature clearly 
due to the smaller quantity of land in the southern hemisphere. This 
most emphatically points to great cosmical influences, quite beyond the 
earth and its atmosphere, and indicates the sun as a vast magnet. 
But conclusions still more interesting and remarkable, regarding a con- 
nection with, and dependence upon the sun have been established. I 
have already referred to the solar spots, and their periods of abundance 
and paucity — in these, also, we now detect a relation to magnetic dis- 
turbance. When the spots are at a minimum state of exhibition, only 
80 or 40 appear in a year; but when at a maximum state, 300 or 
400. The period from minimum to minimum is ten or eleven years. 
Now, it has been found that unusual magnetic disturbances or storms, as 
they are called, coincide with the period of abundant spot-s, and that 
these storms run through a decennial period, or recur, tSter ten years, 
of similar character and intensity. The year 1843 was a year of mini- 
mum in the spots ; 1848, a year of maximum. From the former to the 
latter, the magnetic disturbances increased in frequency and aggregate 
values ; the aggregate in 1848 being three times greater than in 1843. 
The relation being thus suspected, calculations for previous dates of 
maximum and minimum among the spots, and of magnetic disturbances, 
were entered into, and the results have shown that, so far back as the 
accurate system of observations has gone (about twenty-six years), 
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the correspondence is truly remarkable. To put this strikiDg con- 
nection almost beyond a doubt, Gen. Sabine found that the mean 
diurnal variation exhibited a change in diJSerent years, and had a maxi- 
mum and minimum correspondence with the solar spots; and that 
1843 and 1848 were two such periods. On calculating backwards 
for previous epochs of the spots, there was foimd an exact cor- 
respondence. 

The moon, also, has been recognized, first by M. Kreil, director of 
the Austrian observatories, and since by Qen. Sabine, as slightly influ- 
encing the variations of the magnetic elements ; but here there is no 
trace whatever of a decennial period. 

These late results are extremely striking, and open up to us new views 
r^^arding the great cosmical phenomena, as well those relating to the 
earth and its magnetism, as to the constitution and action of the great 
photosphere of the sun himself. — They seem to point to vast secular 
changes in the magnetism of the sun ; and, in connection with the highly 
probable existence of a magnetic medium, pervading all space, suggest 
new relations among the imponderable agents, — heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism, which play so important a part in the economy of the 
universe. 



January 13, 1858. — The PBBsrDSKT in the Chair. 

Mr. "William Gilmour was elected a member. 

Mr. Thomas Nicolson, Writer, 20 Buchanan Street, was proposed as 
a member by Mr. James Toung, Mr. John Ure, and Mr. Keddie. 

Mr. Edmund Hunt gave further illustrations of his paper *^ On certain 
Phenomena connected with Rotatory Motion." 

Professor William Thomson showed, by a series of experiments, the 
different conductivity of various samples of Copper Wire. The inquiry 
was suggested by circumstances which arose in connection with the con- 
struction of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable ; and the results which have 
come out are very surprising, and such as no one had anticipated. The 
power of transmitting an electric current differed extremely in different 
specimens of wire, though these were manufactured in the same way 
and at the same establishment. Chemical analysis showed no difference 
in composition ; and that the state of crystalline aggregation had no 
effect, was proved by the circumstance that stretching, twisting, or 
compression in no way affected the conductivity. The cause of the 
difference must be held as still entirely unexplidned; yet so great is this 
diversity of conducting power, that the use of the best conducting wire 
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in place of the worst, would make a di£ferenoe in the cost of the Atlantic 
Cable of £100,000 sterling. The result has been, that now, in the 
actual construction of the Cable, a testing apparatus has been put up, 
and all those specimens of wire are rejected which do not come up to 
the standard maximum of conductivity. The Professor exhibited a 
similar apparatus, and illustrated his views bj experiments with differ- 
ent samples of wire. 

In the conversation which followed the reading of the paper, Dr. 
Francis Thomson and Mr. James Brjce suggested certain theoretical 
considerations towards an explanation of these singular phenomena; but 
the Professor seemed to have anticipated them, and did not appear to 
regard them as satisfactory. The cause, he held, was still involved in 
complete mystery, while the facts were undoubted, and of the utmost 
practical value. 

Mr. James Young described a new method of constructing Submarine 
Tunnels. 



January 27, 1858. — The Pbesident m the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Nicolson was elected a member. 

Mr. Bryce, in absence of Mr. Keddie, exhibited a fragment of one of 
the turrets of the tower of Glencaim Parish Church, which had been 
struck by lightning, and showed that the siliceous particles of the 
sandstone had been fused in the course of the electric current. 

Dr. Anderson, the Librarian, announced the presentation to the 
Library of the following Books, viz. : — 

Tranaactiana of the Historic Society of Lopncashire and Cheshire, vol. ix.. 
Session 1856-57. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester^ vol. xiv. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool^ 
Session 1856-57. 

Journal of the Eoyal Institution, Part YII., 1857. 

Transactions of the Philosophical Instiiute of Victoria, vol. i., 1857 ; and 
Part I., vol. ii., Laufs of the Philosophical Institute of Victoria, 

Report of the Committee of Management of the Melbourne Mechanics* 
Institution and School of Arts, for the year 1856. 

Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublin, Session 1856-57. 

Dr. Thomas Anderson read a '* Eeport on the recent Progress of our 
Knowledge of the Chemical Elements." 
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Heporl onthe Recent Progreae ofovr Knowledge of the Chemical Elements, 

Bj Db. Thomas Ai^dsbsok. 

He commenced bj obeerving that the progress of a science is rarely 
uniform in all its departments, but that now one portion and then an- 
other claims the special attention of its cultivators, and advances with 
more than ordinary rapidity. The truth of this statement is well 
illustrated by our knowledge of the chemical elements, a subject which 
within the last few years has been studied with remarkable activity, and 
has given a rich harvest of new and unexpected results. After the 
brilliant discoveries which marked the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century, among which it is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
isolation of the alkaline metals by Davy, and the discovery in France 
of iodine and bromine, a long period elapsed during which scarcely any- 
thing was added to our knowledge of the elements, and in fact the 
dearth of novelty was so great that the behef gained ground that this 
department of chemistry had been completely exhausted. The fallacy 
of this idea was demonstrated, and a new epoch of progress in this branch 
of science commenced by Mosander's discovery of Lantanium in the 
year 1839, a discovery of peculiar interest, because it indicated a method 
of inquiry by which great additions to the number of the elements have 
since been made. 

In the year 1803, Berzelius and Hisinger discovered a metal to which 
they gave the name of Cerium, and which had remained without further 
examination until it was i^^n investigated by Mosander, who found it 
to be really a mixture, as he at first believed, of two, but as he subse- 
quently showed, in 1841, of three different metals. For one of these he 
retained the name of Cerium, and the other two he called Lantanium and 
Didymium. These substances had escaped the notice of Berzelius and 
ELisinger, because they operated on a very small scale, and as the 
metals, though unequivocally different, are very similar in many of 
their properties, it is easy to understand how they came to be over- 
looked. Of the metals themselves very little is yet known, but the 
oxides are readily distinguishable; thus, for instance, the oxide of cerium 
is yellow or buff, that of lantanium white, and that of didymium 
dark brown.. Their separation is very difficult and depends mainly on 
the difference of their affinity for acids. The result of his investiga- 
tion led Mosander in 1843 to examine the metal Yttrium, which was 
discovered by Qadolin in 1794, and it also proved to contain three dif- 
ferent substances, which are now known by the names of Yttrium, 
Erbium, and Terbium ; all derived from Ytterby, the name of the place 
where the mineral containing them is chiefly found. The separation is 
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effected in a maimer similar to that of the Oeriam and Lantaniam. 
Owing to the rarity of the minerals containing these suhstances, very 
little is yet known regarding their properties; indeed, the metals 
themselves have not yet been separated, and even their oxides haTO 
been most imperfectly examined. 

Shortly afterwards, Svanberg was ihduced to examine Ziroonia, being 
led to anticipate the possibility of different substances being found in 
the zircon of different localities, from the conspicuous differences, and 
their specific gravity, which varies at between 40 and 4*7, and he believes 
that the Zirconia of Berzelius contains three different substances. To 
one of these, which gives a readily crjstallizable sulphate, he has assigned 
the name of Nona, and to its metal Norium. It is found most abun- 
dantly in the Norw^ian Zircon. Eudialyte, according to Svanbeig^ 
also contains two new earths, one resembling Yttria, the other yellow. 
It is right, however, to mention that considerable doubt still 
attaches to these substances, and Berlin has failed to confirm Svanbezg^ 
results. 

In the year 1801, Hattchett discovered in an American mineral a 
metal which he called Columbium, and in 1802 Ekeberg found in a 
Swedish mineral another which he named Tantalum; and inl809, WoUas- 
ton declared these substances to be identical Bbse was led to re-examine 
this subject in 1846, by observing the great difference in specific gravity 
of the Tautalites of different kinds, the black variety from Bodenmais 
having a specific gravity of 6*89, while the reddish-brown from the 
tame locality is 5*69, and the American 5*70, and he found them to 
contain a metal distinct from Skeberg's Tantalum, to which he gave the 
name of Niobium. He also at the same time stated that they contained 
a third metal which he called Pelopium, but subsequent experiments 
satisfied him that it was not a distinct substance. The metals, Tanta- 
lum and Niobium,are scarcely known,but they both form acid compounds 
with oxygen, which are distinguished by very marked differences. One 
of the most curious is the effect of heat in modifying their spedfio 
gravity, Tantalic acid in its ordinary state having a specific gravity of 
7*284, which is increaaed by a strong heat to 7*99, while Nbbic acid 
is reduced by heat from 5*12 to 4*60. 

A mineral, yery similar in properties to Ytiax>tantalite, has been found 
in the Ilmen mountains in Siberia, to which the name of Yttroilmenite 
has been given. Herman, who has examined this mineral, believes it to 
contain a metal which he calls Bmenium, but Hose considers this to be 
merdy niobium contaminated with a little tungstie acid. 

The residues obtained during the purification of platinum have also 
yielded a new metal, which its discoverer, Glaus, calls Buthenium. It is 
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iniuBible in the highest heat of a furnace, and has a stroDger affinity for 
oxygen than any of the platinum metals except osmium. 

It thus appears that the number of elements has, during the last 
twenty years, been increased by certainly seven or eight, and, if we include 
the doubtful substances, by not less than a dozen. And these have been 
discovered by a revision of the earlier investigations of chemists of the 
highest eminence. They have all been detected in minerals of great 
rarity, and owing to the difficulty of obtaining the raw materiab from 
which they are extracted, their properties are still very imperfectly 
known, and offer an extensive field for further inquiry. 

But if the additions to the number of the elements are remarkable, 
the increased information obtained regarding those of older discovery is 
even more striking. The atomic weights of the greater number have 
been determined with additional care, and all the refinements of the 
improved analytical chemistry have been brought to bear upon the 
experiments ; and while the result of these inquiries has been to confirm 
in most instances the numbers given by Berzelius, some not unimportant . 
corrections have been introduced. 

The tendency has been to show that the atomic weights of most of 
the elements are multiples of that of hydrogen, although some remark- 
able exceptions to this rule have been observed. This is particularly 
the case with chlorine, whose atomic weight is now universally admitted 
to be 35'5, and not 35. 

The progress which has been made in the study of the properties of 
the known elements is equally great, and has led to most important 
discoveries. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the possibility of 
obtaining an element in two different forms, in which its properties are 
conspicuously distinct. Of these the most remarkable is that form of 
oxygen in which it acquires a pungent and irritating odour, and the 
property of decomposing many compounds which resist its action in 
its ordinary state. In this form oxygen is known by the name of Ozone, 
which was applied to it by Schbnbein. He obtained it chiefly by the 
action of the electric spark and moist air, but a French chemist, M. 
Honzeau, has lately shown that it is obtained by the action of sulphuric 
add on peroxide of barium at a sufficiently low temperature. By no 
process yet known is it possible to convert oxygen entirely into ozone, 
and hence considerable difficulty attends the determination of all the 
properties of the latter; but it would appear from the recent researches 
of Andrews, that its specific gravity is four times that of ordinary oxy- 
gen. It has been long known that sulphur varies greatly in its properties, 
and in addition to its two crystalline forms can be obtained also as a soft 
black substance, but it appears that it is capable of still farther varia- 
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tionSy and can be obtained as a white or yellowifih matter insoluble in 
bisulphoret of carbon. Deville, 8chrottery and Magnus have made a 
large namber of carious observations on these points. 

Selenium, which in its usual condition is an amorphous and glaasy 
substance, can also be converted by heat into a crystalline mass insoluble 
in bisulphuret of carbon, and into another kind of crystals soluble in 
that re-agent. 

But probably the most remarkable among these changes is thai 
offered by Boron, which has been long known amorphous, but which 
Deville has recently obtained in a crystalline form, in which it can 
scarcely be disting^hed from the diamond, and in another state in 
which it resembles graphite. The diamond boron is obtained bj 
heating amorphous boron or boracic add in contact with aluminium 
to a high temperature, and then dissolving the aluminium in potash, 
when the boron is left in colourless or reddish crystals belonging 
to the square prismatic system, having a specific gravity of 2*68. 
It is quite infusible and almost as hard as the diamond, indeed, M. 
Deville entertains the expectation that it may possibly be econom- 
ically employed for jewelling watches, and some similar purposes. 
Graphitic boron perfectly resembles graphite in colour and crystalline 
form. 

Silicon is capable of existing in similar forms. The graphite form is 
obtained by heating silico-fluoride of potassium with aluminium, and then 
dissolving out the latter with hydrochloric acid, when the silicon is left 
in six-sided plates. By a modification of this process, and by the use of 
zinc it can be obtained, in regular octohedrons, sometimes of considerable 
size. Silicon appears to have a very remarkable tendency to combine 
with copper, and confers upon it a great degree of hardness, so great 
indeed that the alloy is to copper what steel is to iron, and may even 
be used for making cutting instruments. 

A large number of the more oxidizable metals have recently been 
separated and more minutely examined, and their properties found to 
be very different from those previously attributed to them. Their ex- 
amination has been greatly facilitated by the improvement in the 
processes for making sodium, which can now be obtained in very large 
quantities. It is scarcely necessary to refer to Aluminium, which is now 
so fiuniliar. But Lithium, Barium, Strontium, Calcium, may be men- 
tioned as metals previously almost unknown, and which have recently 
been more minutely examined. Lithium is remarkable as being the 
lightest solid known ; its specific gravity is 0*589, being less than that of 
any known liquid, so that it floats on naphtha, and must be preserved 
in a vessel free from air. Barium, Strontium, and Calcium have all a 
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yeUovrish colour, membling an alloy of gold and silver. Tbej are 
all rapidly oxidized in the air. 

Glucinium has been obtained by the action of Sodium upon its chloride, 
and Magnesium by a similar process. They are both quite permanent in 
the air, and can be drawn into wires and otherwise worked. Many of 
the other metals have been recently obtained by improved processes, but 
their properties are less remarkable than those already mentioned. 

Although the progress which has recently been made in the separation 
of the metals from their compounds is great, much still remains to be 
accomplished, and the greater number of them are still scarce and can 
be obtained only with great difficulty. 

Mr. Kennedy exhibited a collection of Crustaceans from the Shores 
of Millport. 



February 10, 1858.-^/(0 Pbesldskt tfi the Chair. 

Professor William Thomson gave an account of experiments on the 
Elasticily of Metals. 

Professor Allen Thomson exhibited and described several skulls from 
ancient burial places, — viz. : — 1. Two skulls from catacombs near the 
Great Pyramid in Lower Egypt, — one of them ^parently Pelaagic, the 
other Egyptian ; 2. A skull from an ancient tomb in Malta, probably 
Phoenician ; 3. A skull from the excavations at Kertch, very regularly 
formed, and fully developed; 4. A skull from an old burial place in 
New Zealand. Professor Thomson compared the forms of these skulls 
with those of more modem races of mankind. 

Professor William Thomson showed an improved Apparatus for Test- 
ing the Electric Conductivity of Metallic Wires. 



Febniarsf 24, 1858.— Mb. Bbtce, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
Mr. James Napier read a paper ''On Incrustations upon Steam 
Boilers." 



On Incrustaiions m Steam Boilers. By Mr. James Napier. 

Ikobustatiok upon steam boilers is an effect so universal, that it seems 
to be considered a necessary consequence connected with all steam 
boilers, and therefore borne with as an incurable evil ; and it is only 
when the evil is very great, and as a matter of sheer desperation, reme- 
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dies are sought after and tried : and hence nostnuns of all kinds, like 
quack medicines, have been poured indiscriminatelj into the steam 
boiler, as a certain cure, without the slightest reference to the nature 
of the evil further than the general fact, that there was a cake or crust 
upon the boiler or tubes. 

^Sometimes the chemist has been called in to prescribe, and various 
cures have been suggested, some of which are certainly in themselves 
effective in preventing certain kinds of incrustation ; but Grom subse- 
quent reactions, which were not foreseen, the cure in many cases became 
worse than the disease. I will, in the first place, refer briefly to the 
cause of incrustations, their nature and composition, and then to some 
of the remedies that have been tried and suggested, pointing out what 
I consider the best and most economical. 

If rain or distilled water alone be used for boilers, there would be no 
incrustation, because such water contains no salt in solution. But river 
and spring water always contain matters in solution, and these yield 
incrustation. The ordinary ingredients held in solution, in river and 
spring waters, are bicarbonate and sulphate of lime, iron, and magnesia, 
with salts of potash and soda. In some water the sulphates prevail, 
and in others the carbonate, depending altogether upon the soil or rock 
over and through which the water flows. Bivers at a distance from 
towns may be very regular in composition, but near manu£EUsturing 
towns the water will vary very much in quality, owing to the various 
soluble refuse matters let into the river. The quantity of the different 
salts generally found in water which can be held in solution, when the 
water is cold, and when boiling, is as follows, reckoning ounces of salt 
per gallon of water : — 



Sulphate of potash, 
Ohloridfi of sodium. 


Cold. 

10 QZ 


BoUinff. 

40 oz. 


32 


32 


Chloride of magnesium, 
Carbonate of magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 
Nitrate of lime, 
Sulphate of lime, . 
Bicarbonate of lime. 


266 


680 


3X 




640 


any quantity. 


600 




1 




a 

1 


.,. none* 


Carbon ate of limA. 


a 

trace 




Silica, .... 
HiCrArbonfttA of iron. 


X 




• ■ ••• 

none. 


Sulphate of magnesia, . 


68 


... 120 



I may remaric, that some of these salts are more soluble in a solution 
of other nits than they are in pure water. As, for example, sulphate 
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of lime is more soluble in a solution of common salt than it is in dis* 
tilled water ; and so also is common salt in solution of other salts. The 
quantity of sulphate of lime which boiling sea water will dissolve is not, 
so far as I am aware, ascertained ; but from a quantity of water drawn 
from a boiler at Ailsa Craig, that had been fed with sea water, I found it 
to contain 203 grains of sulphate of lime per gallon, nearly half an ounce. 

Sulphate of lime is said not to be soluble in water at 300° Fah. ; but 
whether this would be the case in water containing salt in solution, I 
do not know. Bicarbonate of lime in solution in water suffers decom- 
position ; as the water is heated to boiling, it loses an equivalent of car- 
bonic acid, and passes into the state of carbonate, which, not being 
soluble, falls as a precipitate. In boilers where water containing carbo- 
nates exist, and that are allowed to stand over night, this precipitate 
settles on the boiler, hardens, and forms a crust. Such crusts are 
generally composed of thin layers, or laminse, each representing a day's 
work. Bicarbonate of iron in water undergoes a similar decomposition 
when the water is brought to boil. Carbonic acid is evolved, and car- 
bonate of iron is precipitated, which is shortly after decomposed. The 
iron is converted into a peroxide, and the remaining carbonic acid 
liberated. This salt is generally in very small proportion to the lime, 
and only imparts to the crust formed a brownish tint. I have seen, 
however, a highly chalybeate water used in a boiler, which in a few 
weeks, when blown off the boiler, was a red colour, and gave the engine- 
man the impression that it was blood. A portion taken from the boiler, 
and allowed to settle, deposited 190 grains per gallon, containing 130 
grains peroxide of iron ; still no caking had taken place, nor ever took 
place with these waters ; but care was taken to blow off the red sediment 
from time to time, and regularly. 

Sulphate of lime in water has a different action — is not precipitated 
but as the water is evaporated — after it has got its maximum quantity of 
salt in solution — the sulphate of lime crystallizes upon the surface of the 
boiler, and forms that hard, crystalline cake, or scale, which adheres so 
tenaciously to the boiler plates. This salt constitutes three-fourths of 
the incrustation upon stationary or land boilers, and is the cake on all 
marine boilers. This sort of crust cannot be avoided by care or mecha- 
nical means, except by keeping the salt in tlie water under its crystalliz- 
ing quantity, which would necessitate such an amount of blowing off 
and supply as would render it expensive ; but with the carbonates, or 
such salts that are precipitated, a little attention and blowing off at 
particular times will prevent entirely the formation of a cake or crust 
upon the boiler. The other salts held in solution in water are never 
found as crusts upon boilers ; for example, I have never found a croft 
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compoBed of magnesia ; but when magnesia had existed in the water, I 
have never found a crust free of that earth. The crust or cake upon 
fresh water boilers have generally more of a mixed composition than 
from marine boilers. I will add a few of these as illustration. 



Ca/rbcnalefrom Fresh WcUer. 



Carbonate of lime, . 
Sulphate of lime, 
Peroxide of iron, . 
Magnesia, 



790 
6-3 
3-5 
21 



Silica, . 
Water, at 212*, 



5-5 
40 



100-4 



Another, from using water having sulphates in excess or carbonates — 



Sulphate of lime, . 58*4 

Carbonate of lime, . 27*3 
Carbonate of magnesia, . 5*2 
Peroxide iron and alumina, 3 *2 



^ca, . 
Carbonaceous matters. 



20 
40 



lOO-l 



From a marine boiler, upon the iron plate, where care was taken in 
blowing off r^ularly, running between Aberdeen and London. This is a 
very hard, tenacious crust — 



Sulphate of lime, . . 79-2 

— magnesia, 6'8 

Peroxide iron and alumina, 4-8 



Water, . .6-0 

Chlorine and common salt^ 2*4 

100^ 



' The next is from boiler tabes nmning between Glasgow and Liver- 
pool. Jn this Httle or no care had been taken by the engineer to pre- 
vent formation of crusts, which are composed of two distinct layers — ^the 
one next the tube a pure ciystalline cake ; that upon it was soft and 
granular. The two measured from ^ to f of an inch thick. These two 
layers separately g^ve — 

CrTttaUIne Caka GnunQlar Cmt 



Sulphate of lime, 

Magnesia, . . . . 

^ca. 

Peroxide iron and alumina. 


81*6 


61*0 


4-2 


14*6 


2-8 


2-4 


2-4 


1*6 


Water, 


7-5 


16-0 






8-4 


Conunon salt, . 


7 


2-4 


Carbonic acid, . 


6 


4-6 



99*8 



100*0 



The next is from the same boiler tubes, working the same length of 
time, but every precaution and care taken by engineer. The crust was 
only ^ inch thick, and crystalline. 
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Sulphate of limet • • ^^'^ 
Magnesia, .1*5 

Peroxide of iron, . . '5 



Water, .... 24 
Salt,&c., ... 1-1 



100-0 

This shows what maj he done hy care ; hut I may mention that there 
was a constant hlow off from the hoiler to an extent of three-fourths of 
that hoiled off as steam. So that this cake may be looked upon as 
being only one-fourth of that which would have been formed without 
blowing off. 

It ¥nll be seen from the specimens that the sulphate cake is crystal- 
line. The water, by evaporation, becomes saturated with the salt when 
it crystallizes ; and this saturation being kept up by the supply water, 
these crystals grow up, not in an isolated form, but as a plate over the 
whole surface of the boiler, and more on those surfaces exposed to fire ; 
and the thickening of this plate is the extension of the crystab, which 
stand upon their points or axes — that is, the crystals of the plate 
arrange themselves in a line with the heat current, in the same manner 
as fused solids crystallize under the influence of rapid cooling. 

I will now glance at a few of the remedies proposed to prevent incrus- 
tation. The first is adding to the boiler a little muriatic acid. This 
acid will act upon carbonate of lime, and produce a very soluble salt, 
chloride of calcium, which will not form a cake ; but it has no action 
upon sulphate of lime, which is the principal ingredient of boiler cake ; 
and besides, this remedy must be used with the utmost caution, as any 
excess of acid over the quantity required for the carbonate of lime will 
act upon the boiler, and also pass off with the steam, and corrode joints 
and stuffings. Indeed this remedy cannot be used with safety even 
under the constant superintendence of a chemist. 

Another universal remedy was suggested by Bitterbrandt, namely, 
Salaicmonia. This salt, put into a boiler with sulphate of lime, has no 
action further than rendering the sulphate a little more soluble, making 
it a little longer before crystallization begins ; but salammonia decom- 
poses carbonate of lime, producing carbonate of ammonia and chloride 
of caldtun, both soluble salts. Should there exist any sulphates in the 
water, this reaction will be immediate, followed by another ; the carbo- 
nate of ammonia will decompose the sulphate of lime, and form carbo- 
nate of lime and sulphate of ammonia ; but the practical defect in this 
case is, that whenever the carbonate of ammonia is formed it volatilizes 
with the steam, and destroys the buskings, and everything containing 
copper, and is hurtful to the tubes of tubular boilers, which are com- 
posed of copper and zinc. 

Carbonate of soda has been tried, which decomposes the sulphate of 
lime, producing sulphate of soda and carbonate of lime. As a precipitate 
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the difficulty in applying this salt is the regulating the quantity ; the 
practice has been to throw in from time to time large quantities of soda, 
which formed an alkaline ley in the boiler, and as soda passes freely off 
with steam, this practice has frustrated the object, as the alkaline steam 
hurt the stuffings, <&c., of the engine. In a boiler treated thus, without 
any attention being paid afterwards, there was found at the bottom, 
after several months, the soda having been only thrown in once or twice 
at first and left to work a perpetual cure, a hard incrusted studge half an 
inch thick, composed of 100 parts : — 



l^ca, ... 2*6 

Carbonate of lime, 28*2 

Sulphate of lime, . 18*5 

Sulphate of magnesia, . 12*6 

Cr^'stal sulphate of soda, 24*5 



Common salt, . . 1*7 
Oxide, and iron, and alum, 1 '2 
Water, 10-7 

1000 



This had lain exposed for several weeks to the air before being analyzed. 

Soap has been tried, and is found to decompose both the carbonates 
and sulphates of lime. The tallow of the soap being rendered insoluble, 
or rather combines with some of the lime, and forms an earthy soap, which 
sometimes floats upon the surface of the water, forming a solid scum, 
preventing the escape of the steam, or causing priming, and when com- 
bined with much lime, it occasionally deposits and forms a very nasty 
crust upon the boiler. Means could be adopted to carry ofif the scum and 
recover the tallow, but its action being dependent upon the alkali it 
contiuns, it will be better to use the alkali pure. When soap is used in 
larger quantity than is necessary to decompose the salts in the water, 
priming is sure to follow. 

Soda and gallic acid, and tannin prenite of soda, is recently patented. 
Besides these, which have some chemical principle in them, I will name 
over the following as a proof of the haphazard system of remedies, not 
only suggested, but tried and advocated, and even patented : — Sawdust, 
potatoes, potato skins, sugar, glucose, mixture of coal tar and linseed, 
Castile soap and plumbago, ground dyewoods, gum, catechu, oak bark, 
and green vegetable matters. Such is a list of what has been tried. 

The effect which incrustations have upon boilers is matter of dispute. 
Borne have boldly declared that they are not detrimental, either to the 
boiler or its economical production of steam ; but there having been 
such a general feeling after a remedy, indicated by the list just given, 
is, I think, a practical answer to the economical question. The difficulty 
experienced in keeping up the steam when the boiler was covered over 
with a crust, has evidently led men to try anything in hopes of removing 
the evil ; and I know that the burning of holes in boilers are often 
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atcribed to that cause. I will not take up your time discussing the 
theoretical views how crusts of lime or gypsum lining the inside of a 
hoiler must affect the transmission of the heat, hut in respect to such 
crusts affecting a hoiler, hastening its destruction, and causing danger, 
I refer to the recent report of the Society for the Prevention of Boiler 
Explosions, in which it is shown that incrustation affects the hoiler. 
The report goes on to say — 

'' And lastly, I may mention among the causes of fracture, the forma- 
tion of a scale or certain kinds of deposits, which, hy retarding the 
transmission of heat, also allow the plates to hecome overheated. The 
nature of these deposits, so far as regards their powers of conducting 
heat, appears to vary greatly ; for while some hollers, although thickly 
covered with scale, continue uninjured for years, others of similar con* 
struction, and under like conditions, with only a slight deposit, hut of a 
different kind, require frequent repairs. On this suhject there is, 
evidently, need of further investigation. For the prevention and removal 
of such deposits, various compositions have heen employed with more 
or less success ; hut in the use of any composition it is preferahle to 
effect precipitation in a tank or reservoir previous to the water entering 
the hoiler. The employment of sediment collectors and frequent hlowing 
off is heneficial, and should not he neglected." 

Few things could show more fully the necessity of such associations 
than this part of the report ; and we trust that the next report will not 
contain a statement that certain deposits, though very thick, will do no 
harm, while other certain deposits, though very thin, will destroy a 
boiler, hut will he ahle to say what these certain deposits are, whether 
belonging to the sulphates or carbonates. 

I have lately had my attention drawn to the whole subject as a 
matter requiring a little investigation, and have got a few samples of 
crusts to analyze, some of which I have given. Where the crust was 
carbonate I have found little difficulty in preventing its formation — 
only a little care on the part of the engineer. As we have seen, this 
falls as a precipitate by the mere boiling of the water. If, every night 
after the fire is damped down, and a little time allowed for this precipi- 
tate to subside, it be then blown off from the bottom, little or no incrus- 
tation will ever form upon the boiler. Such crust as the sample shown 
Is always seen in nightly layers, the result of a deposit upon the boiler, 
which hardens and cakes by standing, and could all be removed by 
mechanical means and attention. And I have been told by engineers 
who have adopted this system of blowing off, that they do not require 
to clean their boilers over once a-year ; while other parties, using the 
same water, require to clean and chip off the crust every three months, 
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at least. The sulphate crust, as already stated, is a crystallization upon 
the surface of the hoiler, and cannot be removed by mechanical means. 
It is, however, easily and thoroughly decomposed by carbonated alkalies, 
the cheapest is soda. It has been already stated that the only defect in 
soda was its being added indiscriminately and in too large quantity — a 
circumstance easily avoided. I make the matter a chemical question, 
analyze the feed water to ascertain the amount of sulphate of lime which 
is present in the gallon, take the size of the boiler and quantity of feed 
water added per day. I then calculate the amount of carbonate of soda 
that will exactly neutralize the sulphate of lime in the quantity of feed 
water taken per day, which is dissolved in a small iron tank placed 
above the boiler. If the engine works twelve hours, I form a syphon 
that will run this soda liquor in the feed water in that time, so that at 
no time is there an excess of soda in the boiler, and thus the lime is 
converted into the state of carbonate, which precipitates, and may be 
removed by mechanical means of judicious blowing off, as I have de- 
scribed. I have only had the opportunity of trying this one boiler, 
using the filthy water of the Kelvin. The blowing off was not carefully 
attended to ; nevertheless, afber six weeks, the usual time of cleansing 
and scaling, which generally gave a crust of A, there was nothing but a 
loose sludgy deposit, which was brushed off by a hard hair brush. 

In marine boilers using sea water, as already stated, the cake is always 
the sulphate crystals, although where there is no mechanical care, car- 
bonate crusts will also form. The use of soda in this way would be very 
simple, and possibly, from their constant blowing off from the surface 
this carbonate of lime might be, like the salt, carried to the surface, in 
the first instance, and blown away while working, and would not cake 
upon the tubes ; but its application and effects upon sea going vessels I 
have had no means of testing. An analysis of sea water will not require 
to be made for each vessel, as with land boilers, but an average analysis 
may be taken. I say an average, because in different localities of the 
sea, and even on different days, or probably seasons of the year, the sul- 
phate of lime in sea water varies very much. However, this is a subject 
I am not yet prepared to enter into. Instead of adding the precipitate to 
the boiler, if mechanical means cannot throw off the precipitate entirely, 
then a pair of tanks in which the precipitate may be made and the 
boiler filled from the clear, would not be a very expensive nor unwieldy 
piece of apparatus, which I do not consider, however, necessary, as me- 
chanical means can be got for blowing off any accumulation of loose 
precipitates. 

I have now done what I had intended in my own mind, namely, to 
bring the subject before the Society, in hopes of drawing the attention 
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of those more immediatelj concerned with the working of boilers. The 
whole subject is yet to investigate, and science, economy, and common 
humanity, all urge the necessity of beginning without delay. 

A paper was read " On a Method of Voting at Limited Liability 
Companies more Uniform than the present, and its Expression by a 
Mathematical Formula," by James E. Napier. 

On a Method of Voting cA Limited Liability Companies more Uniform than 

the presenty and its Expression by a Mathematical Formula. By James 

E. Naplbb. 
Iir the Joint-Stock Company's Act, 19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 47, the 
thirty-eighth clause of Table B refers to the votes of shareholders as 
follows : — 

" Every shareholder shall have one vote for every share up to ten ; 
he shall have an additional vote for every five shares beyond the first 
ten shares up to 100, and an additional vote for every ten shares held 
by him beyond the first 100 shares.'* 

I fiuled in my endeavours to discover any other reason for the adop- 
tion of this scale of votes than that of limiting the influence of the larger 
shareholders ; the limitation, however, has been done too abruptly. To 
m^e the scale vary more uniformly is the object of the present paper. 
The accompanying sketch shows the scale of the " Act," and the 
proposed modifications. 

The number of shares is marked along a base line according to a 
scale; the corresponding number of votes according to the Act is 
represented by the ordinates to the dotted lines ; and the proposed modi- 
fications, by the ordinates to the full lines. 

The shares are supposed to be divided into an equi-difierent series, 
whole common difierence is 4 : thus, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, &c, 
shares; and to each term of the series four votes are allotted. 
The sum of any number of the terms, therefore, commencing at the 
first, represents a number of shares, and the last term represents the 
number of votes. Thus, in the example above, the third term 12 
represents the number of votes corresponding to the sum of the three 
terms, 4, 8, 12 ; or, in general, n being the number of terms, the 
number of votes will be represented by 4 n, corresponding to the 
number of shares represented by four times the sum of the series 
(1+2 + 3 + 4, &c., n) = 2 n (n + 1). This expression will prob- 
ably be considered by the shareholders of public companies as no 
simplification of the present scale, but it can easily be reduced to plainer 
English, and nearly to the same words as those of the Act referred 
to, thus : — 
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March 10, 185^. — Mr. Brtce, Vice-Piesident^ in the Chair. 
The following papers were read, with illustrations, by the President; — 

'' On the Interference of two adjacent Organ Pipes tuned to the same, 
or nearly the same, note.** 

" On the Vibrations of Rotating Bodies." 

Mr. Hunt exhibited an experiment illustrative of his paper " On 
Botatoiy Motion;" but in consequence of the lateness of the hour, 
deferred till next meeting reading Notes in continuation of that pi^ser. 



March 24, 1858.— ^« Pbesident in the Chair. 

Mr. John Dickie and Mr. John Dougan were elected members. 

Mr. Hart described some appearances of the Eclipse of the Sun on 
the 15th, which were not generally seen by observers in this quarter. 
Mr. Hart was fortunate enough to catch a momentary glimpse of the 
8uu*s disc at the completion of the phenomenon* 

Mr. Edmund Hunt read, and illustrated by experiment, Notes in 
continuation of his paper on Kotatory Motion, which was brought before 
the Society on the 2d of December last. 



Additional Notes on Rotaton/ Motion. By EdIiIUKD Huitt. 

When a peg top spins on a point which experiences friction upon the 
supporting surface, that friction will cause the top to rise if indined, 
and with the greater rapidity the blunter the point is. This efibct 
takes place by means of a tendency to accelerate the top's preoesnonal 
motion. Supposing the top to be spinning in an inclined position upon 
a horizontal surface, the friction tends to make the peg roll along that 
surface, and this tendency acts as a rectilinear force tending to carry 
the top bodily along in a direction such that, if it moved fast enough 
the point would roll instead of rubbing on the surface. This rectilinear 
pressure being applied to the point of the peg, instead of the top's 
centre of gpravity, causes such a translation of the top combined with a 
rotation about its centre of gravity, that its peg moves in advance. 
Consequently, supposing the top to be at first inclined up towards the 
north, and its point to move towards the west, it will in a short time 
be inclined up towards the east. The rolling action will then tend to 
carry the top towards the north, and afber a second interval it will be 
inclined up towards the south, and so on. In other words, the top 
describes a circle, and is inclined in towards the centre thereof. So £yr 
the precessional action is not taken into account. Supposing the top 
Vol. IV.— No. 1. 2d 
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to be rotating, so as to move (iu the absence of precessional action) 
as just described, but with its peg point fixed, the precessional action 
would cause its centre of gravity to move round in the direction north, 
east, south, &c. This direction is the same as that of the change of 
inclination which the rolling tendency of the point would cause (the 
mere translation of the entire top not ajSecting the precessional action), 
therefore the rolling tendency must tend to accelerate the precessional 
motion, and consequently cause the top to rise. If the point of the 
top JUs a hollow in the supporting surface, its friction in the hollow 
cannot make the top rise ; but if the hollow is somewhat larger than 
the point, the latter will rise up the side of the hollow and move round 
at a determinate level ; and the friction will act as on a level surface. 

I e^chibit a curious experiment to show that much caution is neces- 
sary in experimenting on the effects of friction. The gyroscope in its 
single ring has a bent peg fixed to the ring close to one end of the 
spindle. When set spinning, the instrument supports itself on the peg, 
the ring not turning with the fly-wheel, but merely partaking of the 
conical precessional motion. The friction of the pivots acting on the 
ring tends to accelerate the precessional motion, and thereby cause the 
instrument to rise ; the friction of the peg point on the horizontal sup- 
porting surface tends to retard the precessional motion, and thereby 
cause the instrument to fall. If the peg rests on a soft substance, such 
as sofb deal or caoutchouc, the instrument falls ; if it rests on a hai*d 
surface, such as glass, the instrument rises. 

Referring to fig. 14 in the plate illustrating my former paper :— If a 
weight be fixed to the underside of the lever B, below the axis crossing 
the ring d, so as to lower the centre of gravity of the whole, a great 
variety of experiments can be shown by starting the instrument in 
different ways. If the weight c is adjusted, so that thj whole is in 
equilibrium with the lever horizontal ; then if the gyroscope A is raised 
or lowered and started with a suitable determinate impulse, its 
path will be a species of oval with its longest diameter vertical. The 
other experiments are too numerous to detail. 

In my former paper, I mentioned that a demonstration of the funda- 
mental theorem of the composition of rotatory motions was given in 
Airy*s Mathematical Tracts, There are other demonstrations extant, 
but m(»t of them are complicated, and need the aid of spherical 
trigonometry. Poinsot's method of couples perhaps affords the simplest 
and most elegant demonstration, but it necessitates a tedious wading 
through numerous preparatory propositions. I beg to offer the fol- 
lowing theorem as enabling us to directly apply to the case, the well 
known " rarallelogram of Rectilinear Velocities.** It is capable of 
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being put in a general form, but for the sake of simplicitj, I will here 
gi^e it as applicable to a sphere free to turn about any axis -passing 
through its centre. " If a plane passes through a given axis of rotation 
the orthographic projection on that or a parallel plane, of a Hue repre- 
senting the tangential velocity of a given point on the surface, will be 
equal to V * sin ^ ; V representing the tangential velocity of a point on 
the equator, and the angle formed with the plane, by a line from the 
given point to the centre of the sphere." It follows as a ooroUarj 
that, if in a sphere two or more diametrical axes of rotation lie in 
a plane, the relative velocities of any point about such axes will be 
represented as orthographically projected on such plane by lines at right 
angles to the respective axes, and having the ratios to each other of 
the respective angular velocities ; for each projection is as the corre- 
sponding equatorial or angular velocity multiplied by sin ^— that is, the 
projections are equimultiples of the angular velocities, and having there- 
fore the same ratios to each other that such velocities have. 

Since my first paper was read, I have seen a second article by Major 
Barnard in SiUiman'a Journal for January, 1858 ; and as in this jaiipet 
the mode of showing the enlarged " cydoidal " motions is described, 
I think it proper to mention that I wrote three several times to the 
editors of SiHiman^a Journal respecting my paper, the last time on 4th 
December, 1857, describing the '^cycloidal" experiments. I have 
received answers to every letter but this last and most important one. 
The parts of Silliman^a Journal generally reach here about the 2(H;h of 
the month they are for ; but that for January, 1858, was not received 
until the dd March. I have thus reason to think that an account oim^f 
experiments was in America before that of the Major's was published ; 
however, as far as I can learn, the experiments I exhibited before the 
Society on the 2d December, 1857, had not then been shown eLsewhere. 

Major Barnard's first paper conveys the impression that in practice, 
88 weU as theory, the g3rroscope never moves horizontally — ^that there 
are always undulations, but that with high velocities they are *' too 
rapid and too minute to be perceived." In the second paper, however, 
we are told that the undulations speedily vanish, and that the gyroscope 
moves horizontally, or nearly so ! We are not told how the undulations 
are made larger on mounting the gyroscope £Eurther from the point of sup- 
port, nor why they are not sensible with the gyroscope arranged in the 
common way, as they ought to be, by the Major's theory. He attri- 
butes the gradual change in the form of the curve mainly to the decreas- 
ing rotatory velocity of the fly-wheeL To test the correctness of this, 
arrange the apparatus, fig. 14, with the centre of gravity of the lever, 
wheel, and weight at the centre of the ring d, and set the wheel sqixl- 
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niDg, with the lever horizontal. If now a vertical impulse is imparted 
to one end of the lever, the wheel will descrihe a circle ; if the Major's 
view is right, this circle should hecome larger and larger ; on the con- 
trary, however, the circle becomes less and less, owing to the action of 
the centrifugal resultant. I believe the decrease in the rotatory velo- 
city of the fly-wheel would of itself tend to make the curves more 
prolate, but not in the way shown by Major Barnard, nor to anything 
like the extent actually seen in practice. 

In his first paper Major Barnard endeavours to show that the undu- 
latory motion is such as would be produced by the combined action of 
gravity, and what he terms a deflecting force. Supposing there is such 
a deflecting force, it will be directed to a point traveUing along the 
level of the cusp of the cycloidal curve ; in the supposed case in which 
the rotatory velocity continues uniform, and the cusped cycloid is 
described, this point travels at such a rate as to coincide with the point 
describing the curve at each cusp; but when the rotatory velocity 
decreases, the point travels faster ; so that on its reaching the point at 
which the cusp would have occurred, the gyroscope is below it, instead 
of coincident with it, and the curve is deflected, as shown at Oj (fig. 1, 
Major Barnard's second paper). The mean motion along the curve is 
in a certain sense independent of the mean horizontal angular motion — 
that is, the motion of the point to which I have supposed the '^ deflect- 
ing force " to be referred. If the motion along the curve is retarded 
(which can be done by imparting a forward horizontal impulse), the 
motion of the '' deflection " point is more rapid in comparison, and the 
curve described is prolate. On the other hand, if the motion along j^he 
curve is sufficiently accelerated, the gyroscope will get in advance of the 
" deflection " point, rise above it, and form a loop round it. The intro- 
duction of the idea of a " deflecting force '' facilitates the conception of 
the way in which the curves are modified ; but I think Major Barnard 
unnecessarily mystifies it. This deflecting force simply corresponds to 
the radial pressure on the point of support in the case of the ordinaiy 
pendulum. What corresponds to the point of support in the common 
pendulum is in the gyroscope what I have termed the precessional axis, 
which is continually moving round. In the common pendulum, the 
bob is at each instant moving in a direction at right angles to the line 
between it and the point of support ; and similarly the gyroscope is at 
each instant moving at right angles to the plane between it and the 
imaginary precessional axis. 

In my former paper I have endeavoured to explain actions having a 
much greater influence on the form of the curve than the mere decrease 
in the rotatory velocity of the fly-wheel. 
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At page 70, Major Barnard says — "This sustamiug power being 
directly proportional to the rotatory velocity of the disc, as well as to 
the angular velocity of the axis, diminishes with the former ; and as it 
diminishes, the axis must descend, acquiring angular velocity due to the 
height of fall; hence the rapid gyration and the descending spiral 
motion which accompanies the loss of rotatory velocity." This sentence 
contains several errors : in the first place, theoretically, the sustaining 
powej is absolute for all rotatory velocities — that is, the gyroscope 
always retains or recovers its original elevation, whatever the rotatory 
velocity may be ; secondly, the descent of the axis is entirely due to 
the resistance experienced to the precessional motion ; thirdly, the 
angular or precessional velocity increases as the rotatory velocity de- 
creases, and there cannot be any increase of it due to the descent ; if 
an undulatory curve is being described, the descent will make it more 
prolate; but any tendency to increase the precessional motion will 
immediately check the descent. 

At page 75, Major Barnard speaking of the top, says — " This rolling 
speedily imparts an angular motion to the axis, greater than the hori- 
zontal gyration due to gravity" — (there is a tendency to increase the 
gyratory motion, but it takes effect in lifting up the top ; the gyratory 
or precessional motion cannot be increased, unless the top is in some 
way prevented from rising). ** The deflecting force becomes in excess 
and the top rises.*' Also, page 71, — "The addition to this gyratory 
velocity, caused by friction, when the axis is inclined iipwardsy puts the 
deflecting force in excess, and the axis is raised." Here we have the 
mystical " deflecting *' force figuring in quite a new way. If we do 
assume that a ''deflecting force" acts in producing the undulatory 
motion, we cannot consider it as doing more than altering the direction 
of motion, just as the connection between the pendulum bob and its 
point of support makes the former move in a curve. If an undulatory 
curve is being described, any additional forward impulse merely makes 
the curve more prolate ; if the gyroscope or top is moving horizontally 
there is no " deflecting force " in action, so that it cannot be excess of 
that which causes a rise. In either case, the rise is derived from the 
horizontal impulse in precisely the same way as the horizontal gyratory 
or precessional motion is derived from the downward pressure of gravity. 

At page 74, Major Barnard says — "But these little undulations 
speedily disappear, through the retarding influence of friction and 
resistance of the air." In the case in which the top point is so free 
from friction that the centre of gravity remains always in the same 
vertical line, that friction must be quite unable to make the undulations 
disappear. As to the resistance of the air doing so, the top may be bo 
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proporiioiied as, cceteris paribus, io increase that resbtanoe, aad to make 
the rotatory velocity decrease more rapidly (namely, by, amongst other 
alterations, placing the rotating mass at a greater distance from the 
point), but the curves will be larger and continue longer — instead of the 
reverse, as Major Barnard would lead one to expect. 

Specimens of Silicon, Boron, and some other rare dements, were 
exhibited by Dr. Anderson. 

Mr. Keddie read the following analysis by Mr. James Napier, chemist, 
of a small portion of the stone fased by lightning, in May, 1854, exhi- 
bited at the meeting of the 27th January. The stone, whidi was a 
fragmait of one of the turrets of the tower of Glencaim Parish Church, 
was given to Mr. Keddie by Robert MTurk, Esq. of Hastings Hall, 
Glencum, and is now deposited in the Museum of the Andersonian 
University : — 

'^ I took a small sample of the fused stone, and also a piece of the 

stone not fused, and submitting them to analysi,s obtained the following 

results: — 

Original Stone, 

" Silica, 

Peroxide of iron. 

Alumina, . 

Carbonate of Ume, 

Magnesia, 

Moistnre, 




88-5 
2-5 
4-5 
2-5 
1-0 
1-0 



100-0 



ti 



The Jitsed atone was a fair glass, opaque and l»ittle, indicative of 
rapid cooling. 

" The analysis gave — 

"Silica, 84-3 

Protoxide of iron, .... 2*9 

Alumina, 4*8 

Lime, 3*2 

Magnesia, 1:6 

100-0 

" The only change is the reduction of the peroxide of iron to tbe 
state of protoxide. There is also more lime, iron, and magnesia ; but 
this may be accounted for by the sample of the stone that I took, being 
from the outside, having lost these ingredients from being exposed to 
moisture or rain, — ^these being the matters that would be dissolved out 
of stone by the access of water. The analysis is interesting as showing 
how rapidly chemical action must hctve taken place,'* 
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April 7, 1858. — Mb. Beyoe, Vice-Presidenty in Vie Chair, 

A Report wa« read from the Committee '* On Applied Mechanics,*' 
consisting of Mr. James Kobert Napier, Mr. Walter Neilson, and 
Professor W. J. Macquom Kankine. 



Report on tJte Progress and State of Applied MecJianxcs, Bj Jahes 
BoBSBT Naj^isb, Iron Shipbuilder; Waltsb Neilsok, Mechanical 
Engineer; and W. J. Macqtjobn BAiTKiin:, LL.D., Civil Engineer, 

1. The subject of Applied Mechanics, including, as it does, every 
application of the laws of force and motion to works of human art, is so 
extensive and multiform, that a mere enumeration of all its branches 
and subdivisions, and of the various objects to which thej relate, would, 
if complete and fully detailed in every respect, occupy more time than 
can be devoted to a Beport like the present. All that your Reporters 
can pretend to accomplish, is to give to the best of their ability a general 
view of the recent progress and present state of this vast division of 
human knowledge and practice, with such iUustrations and examples as 
their own experience and study may most readily suggest to their 
minds. 

2. The objects to which Applied Mechanics relate may, in the first 
place, be divided into two great classes: Stbuctubes and Machines; — 
Structures, whose parts are intended to remain fixed relatively to each 
other, and whose requisites are — Stability, which preserves the relative 
positions of the parts of a structure, and Strength, which preserves their 
figures, connection, and continuity; and Machines, whose parts are 
intended to move, and to perform work, and whose requisites are, not 
only strength in each separate moving piece, and stability in the ^me 
(which is itself a structure); but Efficiency, which consists in the 
adaptation of the moving power to the work to be performed. 

3. Certain objects, such as carriages and ships, may be considered to 
belong to both classes — being regarded as structures with respect to the 
connection of their parts, and as machines with respect to their means 
of propulsion. 

4. Each separate part of a machine, being required to preserve its 
figure and continuity under the forces to which it is exposed, is itself a 
structure, and subject to the principles which regulate strength and 
stability. 

5. Thus, Applied Mechanics, regarded as a science, may be divided 
into Tectonics and Eneboetics, corresponding respcctw^V^ VaV^^siVrfi^ 
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divisions of Constbitction and Mechanism, of which it oonsists when 
regarded as an art. 

6. In the perfecting of Applied Mechanics, whether as a science or as 
an art, the end aimed at, and the criterion hy which tme is to be dis- 
tingtushed from false progress, may be expressed by the word Ecovoirr ; 
that is, the production of every desired effect by those means which are 
exactly adequate to produce it, and no more. Whether in structures or 
in machines, the proportion borne by the means exactly adequate to 
produce an effect, and the means actually employed, can be expressed by 
numerical ratio. For febfect Ecokoht, that ratio is TJiriTT; but 
perfect economy never is, nor can be attained in human works ; and in 
them the economy realized is expressed by some fraction, falling short 
of imity by a quantity which expresses the waste of means. Theory 
strives to ascertain, by experiment and by reasoning, the exact amount 
and causes of waste, and how it is to be reduced; and practice strives, 
by continually improving skill, to effect that reduction ; and both tend 
to bring the fraction that denotes actual economy, continually nearer 
and nearer to that unit, which expresses the unattainable, though not 
unapproachable, limit of the result of human efforts. 

7. In a Structure three things are to be considered ; its materials, — 
the mode of putting them together, — and the purposes for which the 
structure is to be used. 

8. The materials of structures are inorganic and oi^^ic. Inorganic 
materials are for the most part either stony or metallic. Organic ma- 
terials are of vegetable or animal origin. 

9. With regard to natural stone, the chief improvements which hare 
of late years been made, have been in the art of separating it from its 
native rock by blasting. Much skill is employed in the placing of 
mines so as to detach large masses of it with the least possible waste 
of powder and of stone ; and the heat generated by currents of electri- 
city in metallic wires, has for many years been advantageously employed 
to fire the charges at one instant. Some of the most remarkable 
operations of this kind, of recent date, are described in a paper read by 
Mr. Sim (manager of the granite quarries at Furnace) to the British 
Association at Glasgow, in 1855. 

10. The transport of good building stone from a distance is a matter 
of importance to those places where it is deficient. Thus, in those 
parts of the south of England where the formation is chalk, and the 
only stones fit for building that are found on the spot are the flints 
imbedded in the chalk, a valuable article of commerce is the oolite 
which is imported from quarries in Normandy, and which though soft 
when first quarried, and capable of taking the most delicate carving 
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from carpenters* tools, hardens by exposure to the air, so as to become 
strong and durable. The beautiful parish churches of Kent and Sussex, 
in whose walls a concrete of flints fills the intervals between the carved 
stone quoins and arches, show that at an early date the Normans imported 
the stone of their province into the south of England ; but that impor- 
tation ceased for a long time, and has only been of late years revived. 

11. OiArtyiciaZ Stones, the most useful, though not the most costly, 
are bbicks. The art of making bricks, of regular figure and great 
strength and durability, was brought to great perfection by the Komana, 
and subsequently to their time it appears to have been much neglected 
and forgotten, until of late years skill has been devoted to it with much 
success. Bricks have been moulded by hand or by mechanism, of various, 
convenient, and ornamental shapes ; they have been made of great 
strength and accuracy of figure, by compressing dry clay ; but the most 
useftd improvements are those which have been made in the strength 
and durability of common bricks, by good materials and careful work- 
manship ; and of this some of the most remarkable examples arc .'to be 
found in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, where the frequent occurrence 
of large and lofty structures of brick, and especially of furnace chimneys, 
(one of which, that of St. Kollox, is, with three exceptions, the highest 
building in the world), renders strength and durability absolutely ne- 
oeesary in bricks. 

12. Connected with the manufacture of bricks, is that of douy and 
earthe7vwa/re pipes, for drainage and water-supply; an art of recent 
origin, and very beneficial, by its enabling small channels for the con- 
veyance of water, to be executed at a cost proportionate to their size. 

13. Amongst artificial stones may be classed mortars and cemerUs; 
and of these the most important are such as harden readily in a moist 
atmosphere, and under water. Hydra/ulic Limes and Cements, as they 
are called, though much used by the ancients, especially the Komans, 
were in former times comparatively rare and costly, because the quantity 
in which they could be produced depended on the finding of certain 
natural stones ; but now the researches of Pasley and Vicat have fur- 
nished us with the means of producing artificially, by the combination 
of lime with silica and alumina, or with oxide of iron, in proper pro- 
portions, hydraulic mortar and cement in any quantity that may be 
required. 

14. One of the most useful artificial stones is concrete: a mixture of 
lime with gpravel, and with fragments of stone. Though much employed 
by the Bomans, and by Mediaeval builders, its proper composition and 
use appear to have fallen for a time into neglect, until of late years it 
again received the attention of engineers. The great sea-wall at 
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Brighton, built whoUy of a concrete of lime and flints, has for manj 
years stood exposed to the full force of the waves of the English Chan- 
nel. Blocks of concrete, hardened in boxes, have been used for the 
building of piers and breakwaters. Many bridges have had their piers 
founded in difficult positions, on platforms of concrete, which possess in 
some respects the properties of large flat blocks of solid stone ; and, in 
particular the new bridge of Westminster, designed by Mr. Page, and 
now approaching completion, has the foundation and lower portion of 
each of its piers formed of a mass of concrete, contained in a cast iron 
casing. 

15. Amongst various artificial stones, too numerous to specify in 
detail, mention may be made of the artificial sandstone of Mr. Ransome, 
composed of grains of sand cemented together by a sort of glass, and 
very useful in places at a distance from good natural sandstone, and 
also of a method invented by Mr. Kuhlmann, of hardening sofb stones 
by infiltration with a solution of silica. 

15 (a). Glass itself is a kind of artificial stone. Its employment as 
the principal part of the covering of a building, originated with the 
great Exhibition of 1851. Its use for such purposes has been much 
facilitated by the invention of processes for easily manufacturing it in 
large flat sheets. 

16. BUvmiinous or AspJudtic Cements, which, though of organic origin, 
are not organized, appear to have been used in Western and Central 
Asia, in ages beyond the range of history. The most remarkable use 
which has been found for them in modem times, is the binding together 
of the broken stone, gravel, sand, or other hard materials, with which 
roadways are covered. This art has hitherto been brought to greater 
perfection in France than in Britain ; but it is to be hoped that by 
perseverance, we shall in time be enabled to equal or to excel our neigh- 
bours. 

17. Amongst the Metals, the first place for abundance, for utility, 
and for strength, belongs to Ibok. The progress which has in recent 
times been made in its production, has been in quantity rather than in 
quality. In times, and by nations, that wo consider barbarous, iron 
and steel have been produced of a strength, toughness, and elasticity, 
which we should find it difficidt to equal. Our present superiority 
consists mainly in the power of producing iron in abundance, sufficient 
to meet any demand which its rapidly increasing use in every kind of 
structure and machine may cause ; and the gpreat improvements which, 
in the course of the present century have taken place in the manufacture 
of iron, have tended chiefly to increase the n^idity and diminiah the 
cost of its production. 
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18. Nevertheless some inventions have been carried into effect, whose 
tendency is to improve the quality of iron by increasing its strength, 
such as the smelting of iron by coke deprived of sulphur by the process 
of Mr. Calvert, whereby one of the most weakening impurities is re- 
moved, — and the mixing of wrought iron with cast iron, to produce a 
metal tougher than ordinary cast iron, invented by Mr. Morries Stirling. 
The effect of repeated meltings on the strength of cast iron, has been tested 
by Mr. Fairbaim, who found the iron increased both in tenacity and in 
hardness, by each melting up to the twelfth ; while, for meltings beyond 
the twelfth, the iron, though its hardness is increased, becomes brittle. 

19. The process of Mr. Bessemer, for puddUng iron by a blast of air, 
although it has been found to answer perfectly with the iron of Nova 
Scotia, has not hitherto succeeded with that of Scotland and of Stafford- 
shire ; and until further experiments have been made, it is impossible to 
state what its results in most cases may be. 

20. One of the greatest improvements ever made in the manufacture 
of Steel, was that effected by the use of carburet of numganese, or of 
carbon and manganese separately added : a source of immense benefit to 
all manufacturers and users of steel, — ^but of ruin to its inventor, the 
late Mr. Heath. 

21. Various improvements, too numerous to mention in detail, have 
of late years been made in converting iron into steel, case-hardening, 
moulding, casting, shingling, rolling, forging, welding, rivetting, and 
other processes applicable to cast and wrought iron, and to steel. An 
important instrument in those improvements which relate to the manu- 
facture and forging of wrought iron, has been the steam hammer: 
whether the original steam hammer of Nasmyth, in which the hammer 
IB attached to the piston, or the later steam hammer of Condie, in which 
the piston is fixed and the cylinder carries the hammer. It is by such 
an implement alone that such forgings can be executed as the engine, 
paddle, and screw-shafts of the Great Eastern. 

22. Next to iron in abundance and utility, and also in strength, is 
COPFSB ; along with which may be considered its alloy wiih zinc, the 
ordinary brass^ and with tin, also known as brass, but more properly 
called bronze, and classed, according to the proportion of its constitu- 
ents! into gun-metal, bell-metal, and speculum-metal ; the first, which 
contains most copper, being the softest and toughest ; and the last, 
which contains most tin, being as brittle as glass. Modem chemistry 
has shown the necessity of combining the constituents of each of those 
alloys in cUomic proportions, in order that the compound metal pro- 
duced may be uniform in structure, and free from flaws, and that 
according to its purposes, it may be strong, sonorous, or brilliant. 
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23. Organic nuUerials of construction arc of vegetable or of animal 
origin, and are generally fibrous, like wood and leather; but exceptions 
to this are found in caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

24. The available sources of timber have of late been much increased 
by the discovery of the useful properties of the trees of various distant 
and lately settled countries, — such as the various Eucalypti of Australia, 
some of which are remarkable for size and strength. Central and South 
America also,— Africa, Ceylon, and other tropical regions, possess many 
timber trees remarkable for strength, durability, and beauty, whose 
properties have only recently become known to Europeans. On these 
points, interesting information may be obtained from the report of 
Captain Fowke, R.E., on the specimens of timber at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855. 

25. In the treatment of twiber, the points of principal importance 
are seasoning and preservation. Seasoniko, which consists in the 
evaporation or extraction of the moisture contained in the timber, to 
such an extent as to prevent warping or decay from the presence of that 
moisture, used formerly to be effected by spontaneous drying in the 
open air, and occupied from two to four years : and when attempts were 
made to hasten the process, or to render it more effective by artificial 
means, these consisted in steeping, boiling, or steaming, which saved 
but little time, and weakened the timber. But within the last few 
years it has been discovered, that by exposing timber to hot air in an 
oven, it can be as completely dried in a few days as formerly in two, three, 
or four years. An example of this process may be seen at the yard of 
Messrs. B. Napier &, Sons, at Govan. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the economy which it effects in time and money. 

26. The PBESEBVATioir of timbeb, by filling its pores with antisep- 
tic fluids, has occupied the attention of various inquirers for nearly half 
a century. Amongst the earliest substances employed with success, 
was a solution of sulphate of iron ; more recently, a solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury was employed, as well as various other metallic salts. 
The saturation was at first effected by simple steeping, then by pro- 
ducing a partial vacuum by the condensation of steam in a receiver at 
one end of the log, while the pressure of the atmosphere forced the 
solution into the vessels at the other end ; and lately, a method has 
been invented of forcing the solution by hydrostatic pressure into the 
vessels at one end of the log, so as to expel the sap at the other end, 
and saturate the log with the solution. Good success has attended the 
use, as a fluid for preserving timber, of a kind of pitch-oil, called in 
commerce " creosote," (although differing from the creosote of chemists), 
which not only prevents decay, but repels the vanous animals commonly 
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called "sea- worms," whose burrowing would otherwise reduce most 
immersed pieces of timber to the condition of a honeycomb. 

27. The discovery of new fibbous vegetable stjb8Tanoes, in addi- 
tion to those already known, occupies the attention of many naturalists. 

28. Few materials have contributed more, by their discovery, to the 
advancement of practical mechanics than Ikdia-bubbeb and Gutta- 
FEBCHA ; and especially the compound of the former substance with 
sulphur, called VuLCAiazED India-bubbeb, which, by the perfection of 
its elasticity, the great variations of form that it is capable of imdergo- 
ing, and its preservation of those properties throughout a great range 
of temperature, is equally well adapted to act as an extensible spring, 
and as a compressible cushion, to prevent shocks between hard surfaces. 
Gutta-pebcha, though softened by a moderate degree of heat, possesses 
a strength and an elasticity, at ordinary temperatures, which enable it 
to be employed as a substitute for leather belts in machinery. Its 
recent application to the coating and insulating of telegraph-wires, is 
well known. 

29. A new process of dressing leather was introduced a few years 
ago, by which its strength is rendered much greater than it formerly 
was ; and it is better fitted for supporting heavy loads, and transmitting 
intense forces in machinery. 

30. As an artificial substitute for natural fibrous material, may be 
noted the Wibe-bopes of Smith and of Newall; and the wire-cables, 
applied to suspension-bridges, by Boebling and other engineers, in 
which the flexibility of a fibrous material is combined with strength 
greater than is possessed by any animal or vegetable fibre. In most 
suspension-bridge cables, the wires are parallel ; but in wire-ropes, they 
are spun into a spiral form, by an apparatus which makes them revolve 
round each other without turning about their own axes, — so that each 
wire, although it is bent into a screw, is not ttoisted, — a condition 
essential to the preservation of the strength of the wires unimpaired. 

31. The ABT OF FUTTiNe TOOETHEB the materials of structures, 
requires for its accomplishment the observance of two kinds of princi- 
ples, — ^those of 8TABILITT tod those of stbength. Stabihty insures 
that the pieces, of which the structure is made up, shall preserve their 
proper positions, without being upset or dislocated ; — strength, that each 
piece shall preserve its figure, and remain whole under the utmost load 
that is to be laid on it. The theory of stability forms a branch of the 
science of statics, depending for its advancement on the application of 
mathematics to questions whose experimental data are few and simple, 
such as the weights of bodies, and the friction between their surfaces ; 
the theory of strength, depending on mathematical investigation also^ 
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is baaed on experimental data, in some cases of great intricacy and 
obficnritj, of which our knowledge is in many- respects imperfect, and 
which are in the coarse of being augmented every day. 

32. The principles of stability, especially as regards masonry, were 
well understood by the Bomaus and by the Mediaeval architects. The 
beanty of architecture depends, to a great extent, upon their observance. 
Amongst the contributions that have of late been made to our know- 
ledge of them, may be mentioned the researches of Mr. Bfoseley, on the 
Stability of Structures ; and those of Mr. Yvon-Yillarceaox, on the 
Stability of the Arch (published in the Memoires des Savanis Etrangen^ 
vol. xii). The latter paper contains the first complete mathematical 
investigation of the conditions of equilibrium of an arch, under fluid 
pressure, which are also those of many arches, under a solid pressure ; 
and the manner in which the solution is obtained by means of elliptic 
functions, is such as must inspire every mathematician with admiration. 
The results, when applied to practice, are likely to conduce materiallj 
to the stability, economy, and beauty of large stone bridges. The 
theory of the stalnlity and pressure of earth has recently been reduced 
to a system based on the sole law of the proportionality of the fiictioD 
to the pressure, without any of the '^ mathematical artifices" hith^io 
employed ; and a principle, called that ^ of the transformfUian of sirue- 
tures" by means of which, when a structure possessing stability has 
been designed, the figures of an indefinite number of other staicturei^ 
also possessing stability, can be deduced from it by projection, may be 
expected to prove of some utility. 

83. A mere catalogue of the names of those who have contributed, 
by their labours, to our knowledge either of the mathematical theory 
of the 8TBE90TH OF UATEBiALB, OT of its experimental data, would 
occupy a considerable time in being read. Your Beporters, mentioning 
only those who at present occur to their remembrance, have to name 
Galileo, Leibnitz, Huyghens, Hooke, Boyle, Newton, the Bemouillis, 
"Evler, Boscovich, Coulomb, Belidor, Vince, Dupin, Marriotte, Smeaton, 
Robison, Musschenbroek, Young, Bennie, Bevan, Tredgold, Bondelet, 
Telford, Brewster, Fresnel, Gauss, Savart, Chladni, Navier, Poisson, 
Oersted, Colladon, Sturm, Mossotti, Cauchy, Lam6, Clapeyron, Grassi, 
Begnault, Wertheim, Chevandier, Carillion, Kirwan, St. Yenant, Ponoe- 
let, Yvon-Yillarceaux, Morin, Green, Stokes, M'CuUagh, Haughton, 
Kelland, Dunlop, Fincham, Mushet, Pasley, Brown, Brunei, Hodgkin- 
•on, Fairbaim, Stephenson, Clark, P. Barlow, P. W. Barlow, W. H. 
Barlow, Couch, Smith, Dobson, Galton, James, Daniell, Wheatstone, 
Watson, Kupfer, Forbes, Gordon, William Thomson, James Thomson, 
Jellett, Maxwell, Mallet, Russell, Fowke, Mendis. 
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34. The Mathematical theobt of Stbength is a branch of the 
general theory of elasticity; and when that general theory is strictly 
appHed to such problems as occur in practice, the mathematical expres- 
sions arrived at are so complex, that they have been exactly solved in 
but a few cases, and are in general too elaborate for practical use. It 
therefore becomes one of the functions of mathematicians who study 
this branch of mechanics, to seek for approximate solutions of the 
problems that it presents, which shall be sufficiently simple to be used 
as practical rules, without incurring too great a sacrifice of exactness. 
A remarkable example of success in this, is furnished by M. de St. 
Veuant's investigations upon the torsion of bars, other than circular in 
section. 

85. Amongst recent experiments on the strength of stone which have 
been made generally public, are those of Messrs. Wheatstone and 
Daniell, on specimens of stone prepared for the building of the Palace 
cff Westminster. It is the practice of many architects and engineers — 
and it ought to be the practice of all — to test, by experiments, the 
stone proposed to be used in every building of importance. Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Adie's experiments on the expansion of stone and brick by 
heat, published some years ago in the Transactums of the Royal Society 
of EdirJmrgh, furnished^ data which are indirectly of importance as 
regards the strength of structures. 

86. The principal sources of information respecting the strength of 
timber, and especially of those kinds which are most commonly employed 
in £urope, continue to be the experiments of Professor Barlow, as re- 
corded in his work on the Strengt^t of Materials, and (with the addition 
of some experiments by Tredgold and others), in TredgolcTs Frinciplea 
of Carpentry. The most important additions recently made to the 
information afforded by these works, have been the experiments of Mr. 
Hodgkinson on the resistance of timber to crushing, — those of Captun 
Fowke, on the specimens of timber at the Paris Exhibition of 1855,-— 
and those of Mr. Adrian Mendis, on the Timber Trees of Ceylon. 

37. The information collected in the standard work of Tredgold, on 
the STBEi^eTH OF Ibok, received, a few years ago, most valuable 
additions from the experiments of Mr. Hodgkinson, who ascertained 
the great difference which exists between the strength of cast iron to 
resist direct crushing and direct tearing — ^the former being about six 
times the latter — a fact of the highest practical importance. Mr. 
Hodgkinson also ascertained the mode of variation of the resistance of 
cast and wrought iron pillars to a vertical load, and represented its law 
by a formula. Mr. Lewis Gordon has since shown, in a paper read to 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, that the results of Mr. Hodgkin- 
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8on*8 experiments are capable of being accurately represented by suitably 
modifying tbe constant multipliers in a formula originally proposed by 
Tredgold ; and this formula indicates the fact, that for a pillar whose 
length is less than twenty-seven or twenty-eight times its diameter, 
cast iron is the stronger material, — while, for a pillar whose length is 
greater in proportion to its diameter, >vrought-iron is the stronger. To 
Mr. Hodgkinson is due the experimental investigation of the resistance 
of wrought iron tubes to a direct longitudinal thrust, and of the manner 
in which all granular substances give way to a direct crushing force, by 
splitting into wedges, cones, and pyramids, of a certain inclination for 
each material. 

88. The resistance of wrought iron rivets to shearing, has been 
determined by Mr. Doyne (who commanded the Army Works Corps 
in the Crimea), and found to be nearly equal to the tenacity of boiler- 
plate. 

39. The experiments which have recently contributed most to the 
advancement of our knowledge of the strength of iron, are those of Mr. 
Fairbaim. By him was invented that cellular construction, which 
enables wrought iron plates to withstand a thrust, and ^is essential to 
the practicability of those tubular girders large enough to transmit a 
train, the original idea of which was the invention of Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. Fairbaim has determined the strength of iron at different tempe- 
ratures (showing it not to be impaired at 600° F.), the strength of cast 
iron, after repeated meltings, — the strength of various kinds of plate 
iron, along and across the grain, — of various forms of plate and bar iron 
beamS; — of different forms of boilers, — and of tbe different parts upon 
which the strength of a boiler depends, so that the giving them their 
proper proportions is now a matter of calculation. Many of Mr. Fair- 
bairn's experiments have been made at the instance of the British 
Association ; and, amongst others, those which have just been com- 
pleted upon the resistance of thin tubes, such as the flues of boilers, to 
a pressure from without, tending to make them collapse. 

40. Mr. W. H. Barlow, experimenting on the resistance of cast 
▲in) WBOUGHT iBOTX BEAMS to a TRANSTEBSE LOAD, has recently found 
that resistance to be greater than that which corresponds to the direct 
tenacity of the material, in a proportion depending on the figure of the 
cross-section of the beam, — being greater as that figure becomes more 
compact, and approaches a solid rectangular shape. When a solid 
rectangular cast iron beam is broken under a transverse load, Mr. 
Barlow finds that the tension upon those particles which are most 
strained, viz., — those at the middle of the lower side of the beam, is 
about two-and-a-half times as intense as the tension which tears a bar 
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of the same cast iron asunder directly. Mr. Barlow calls tlie additional 
resistance which he has discovered, resistance of Jiexure, and has 
framed an ingenious theory of the manner in which it is produced. It 
is possible, however, that it may arise altogether from the superior 
strength of the skin of the iron, as compared with that of the interior of 
the mass ; for experiments on direct tension show the tenacity of the 
interior, in the very centre of the mass, where it is weakest, while 
experiments on the cross-breaking of beams show the tenacity of parts 
of the mass, either at or near the skin. But be the cause of the addi- 
tional resistance what it may, its discovery is one of the highest impor- 
tance. It ia described in two papers, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1856 and 1857. 

41. Dr. William Thomson, in the course of the present year, with 
the assistance of two students of his class, discovered a kind of resis- 
tance in elastic soHds, analogous to friction, inasmuch as it retards, 
without finally preventing, both the strain produced by the application 
of a load, and the recovery from that strain when the load is removed. 

42. The PBOGBBBES OF Coi7STBUCTioir, employed in the making of 
structures, depend on the nature of the material, and may be classed 
into Earthwork, Masonry, CoffperUry, and Metal-toork, 

43^ The tmparalleled magnitude of the Eabthwobes, including 
excavations, embankments, shafts, and tunnels, required for the Rail- 
ways, which for more than a quarter of a century have been extending 
over the world, have naturally led to an increase of skill in the practical 
detaik of the operations by which they are executed ; but it would be 
difficult to point out many specific inventions by which those operations 
have been improved, except some ingenious machines for digging earth 
and tunnelling in rock, which have been introduced to a limited extent. 
It may be mentioned as an interesting fact, that the cost of the ordinary 
earthwork of Railways, per cubic yard, is nearly the same all over the 
world, the differences in the wages of the excavators being compensated 
by the di£ferences in their efiiciency. For example, it is stated, that on 
the East Indian Railway, where the excavators' wages are about one- 
twelfth of the wages in Britain, twelve times as many excavators are 
required to do the same quantity of work, and the result is, that the 
cost ai the earthwork is nearly equal in both r^ons. 

44. C!onnected with the subject of earthwork, is that of YOifVDA- 
TIOKS. The gradual extension of the use of concrete, in foundations on 
soft ground and under water, has already been referred to. A usefiil 
method of making foundations for heavy structures, such as viaduota, 
on soft ground, of great depth, is to sink cylindrical wells, lined with 
brickwork or ashlar masonry, resting on a drum-curb, which is lowered 
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by ondermimng it firom within, while the buildiiig of the Hmng is oon- 
tinned at the top, until a firm stratum iis reached, when the well it 
filled with concrete, or arched over ; so that each wefl forms a pillar, restinj^ 
on ioHd ground ; and on a sufficient number of such pillars, suitablj 
placed, the superstructure can be erected. This method has been fol- 
lowed with success on the Indian railways. 

45. A method of making F0X7:n)ATioirs in water axd mub, first 
introduced at the new bridge over the Medway at Rochester, is now 
coming into extensive use. A vertical cast iron pipe, extending from the 
bottom to about nine feet above the surfieu^ of the water, and large enough 
for men to work in, is bolted together in lengths, with internal flanges; 
and on the top is bolted a cast iron bell, having within it a box with 
double doors for entrance and exit, and a windlass and platform. A 
steam engine forces air into the bell until all the water is expelled from 
the vertical pipe, and continues to force in a supply sufficient for the 
workmen, who excavate the materials at the bottom, so as to undermine 
the pipe and allow it to sink, — passing themselves in and out, and 
removing the materials, when required, through the box, which is so 
contrived that only one box-full of compressed air escapes at each time 
when the box and its doors are used. When the tube has sunk, so that 
the lower edge of the bell is near the water, the compressed air is blown 
off, the bell removed, a new length of pipe bolted on, the bell replaced, 
and air again forced in ; and the operation proceeds as before, till a firm 
stratum is reached, when the pipe is fiUed with concrete or with masonry, 
so as to form a pillar to support the superstructure. This method has 
recently been applied on a very great scale in Mr. Brunei's viaduct at 
Saltash. 

46. The STEAM hammsb has facilitated the making of foundations, 
by its use in drivmg piles. 

47. For founding and building in deep water, improvements have 
been made in DimfG-BsLLS or Dim^G-BoATS, by Dr. Payeme and by 
Mr. Hallett, which enable those machines to rise, sink, move from 
place to place, and otherwise manoeuvre under water, at the pleasure 
of those within them. 

48. In Masonby and Bbickwobk, the greatest works which have been 
executed of late years, are remarkable rather in an architectural than in 
a meehanical point of view, if we except some bridges, such as the two 
principal bridges of Glasgow, — some large viaducts, such as that of 
Ballochmyle, — some great towers, such as those ofWestminster Palace,-* 
some tall chimneys, such as that of St. Eollox and that of Mr. Towns- 
end's works at Port-Dundas, — and the piers of some iron bridges, of 
which the most remarkable for the magnitude of the undertaking are 
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those which are now in progress for the purpose of supporting Mr. 
Stephen8on*s tubular bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal,-— the 
largest viaduct in the world. 

49. The most remarkable examples of originality in Cabfentbt 
occur in America, where the comparative abundance of timber makes it 
the leading material for bridges and viaducts. The feature by which 
the carpentry of the present day is chiefly distinguished from that of 
former times, is the profuse use of iron in the form of bolts, straps, tie- 
rods, and sockets. Machine tools have of late been extensively applied 
to the shaping of timber in various ways. 

50. MsTAL-woBK is the branch of construction, by whose advance- 
ment the present time is chiefly distinguished. The processes by which 
metals of all kinds, and especially iron, are formed into various shapes 
and put together, such as casting, rolling, welding, forging, wiredrawing, 
punching, boring, planing, turning, screw-cutting, rivetting, &c., are 
every day being improved, and the use of machinery to perform them 
is becoming more and more general. One of the most striking features 
of the progress in metal- work which is now going on, is the improve- 
ment in accurate workmanship, due to a greater or less extent to a long 
series of mechanical engineers, past and present, and especially to Mr. 
Whitworth, who, by means of instruments for mechanically magnifying 
small distances, enables a degree of accuracy to be achieved by means of 
the sense of touch, which no existing microscope would enable the sense 
of sight to attain. Accurate workmanship in machines is the most 
effectual means of diminishing friction, wear, and breakage, of obtaining 
economy of time, money, and materials, and of insuring efficiency of 
action. The success of Mr. Whitworth's well known improvements in 
fire-arms and projectiles is in the main due to accurate workmanship. 

51. When structures are classed according to their Pubposes, they 
may be distinguished, for the most part, into Mines, Houses, Lines of 
Conveyance, Harbours, and Vehicles, including Ships, which last class 
partakes of the character of machines. 

52. On the subject of Mines, we shall say httle, as being a special 
branch of engineering, which would be treated of in a more satisfactory 
way by a mining engineer. We may only remark, that gpreat progress 
has been made for some time past in the art of providing for the health 
and safety of miners, by causing an adequate supply of air to circulate 
in the workings. 

52 (a). In the same manner, we pass over the subject of Houses of 
all kinds, as being the province of the Architect more than of the 
Engineer. 

58. Amongst lines of conveyance, we shall first mention Roads. The 
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art of making roads of broken stone, with or without a rubble foundation, 
was brought in the present century, by Macadam and Telford, to a per- 
fection which it would be difficult to surpass. Some of the finest 
examples of Telford*s roads exist in the neighbourhood of this city ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that that engineer never hesitated to take a 
circuitous course when it was conducive to easy gradients and economy 
of woii:s. Paved carriage ways have been rendered more smooth, len 
slippery, and less costly, by the use of smaller paving-stones than it was 
formerly the practice to employ, — being cubes of granite, of about four 
inches each way, made from fragments too small to be used for othor 
purposes, and laid on a gravel foundation. Bituminous pavements have 
already been mentioned. The art of making wooden plank-roads, so 
essential in newly settled countries, has been much improved by experi- 
ence. 

t)4t. The immense extension of Bailwats has been the most con^i- 
cuous feature in the engineering of the last quarter centtury. During 
the whole of that period, a continual increase has been going on in the 
speed of the traffic and weight of the engines and vehicles ; and a cor- 
responding increase in the strength and stability of the roadway has 
been required. This has led to a gradual increase in the weight of rails, 
chairs, and sleepers, and to the exertion of much ingenuity, on the part of 
inventors, to devise a sufficiently strong, stable, and durable construc- 
tion of permanent way. 

55. In the selection of the course of a Railway, the judgment of the 
engineer is exercised to find the line which best combines economy in 
construction and economy in working. Economy of construction alone 
may require steep gradients and sharp curves, which are adverse to 
economy of working. In the great trunk lines of Railway, which were 
laid out at the commencement of the formation of the general network 
of Railways, economy of working appears to have been chiefly con- 
sidered ; in the lines now projected and in progress, economy of con- 
struction is more studied. The solution of the question of the best 
combination of those two kinds of economy, depends on the amount 
of traffic, and must be different in every different case ; but experience 
has proved, as might have been expected, that a weak and perishable 
style of construction is never truly economical. 

56. Amongst the great structures which the construction of lines of 
Railway has rendered necessary, perhaps the most remarkable are 
Viaducts. Those of stone and brick resemble, in most respects, the 
aqueducts of the ancients, and the viaducts of turnpike roads, except in 
being on a larger scale : the Ballochmyle Bridge, a semicircular stone 
arch of 240 feet span, has already been mentioned. Those of timber 
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have also been referred to ; they comprise examples of carpentry, 
unparalleled for magnitude. But the most characteristic of the time 
are those of iron, the designing and construction of which is almost a 
new art, called into existence by the requirements of Bailways. To 
this remark some exceptions have to be made ; first, as regards cast iron 
arches, of which several remarkable examples, such as that at Sunder- 
land over the Wear, and those of South wark Bridge over the Thames, 
were constructed before the development of the Railway system ; and, 
secondly, as regards Suspension Bridges, of which the Menai Bridge of 
Telford, on the Holyhead Road, long remained an unrivalled example, 
and whose use on lines of road has extended over all civilized countries. 
But the various forms of the wrought iron bridge, known as the Tubu- 
lar Bridge, the Bow-string Bridge, and the Lattice Bridge, have been 
invented in succession, for the purpose of carrying Railways across wide 
spans and at great heights. The Tubular Bridge of Stephenson has 
already been referred to, and is too well known to require lengthened 
explanation ; but it may be mentioned, that although the Conway and 
Britannia Bridges were the earliest examples of tubular girders, large 
enough to allow trains to pass through them, and stiffened by cells, still 
wrought iron rectangular hollow beams, or hox-heams as they are called, 
after having long been used on the platforms of blast furnaces, were 
first employed in Railway construction, about 1834, by Andrew Thom- 
son, of Glasgow, in the Bridge by which the Butterbiggins Road is 
carried over the Pollok and Grovan Railway. One of the finest examples 
of the how-strmg girder, is Mr. Stephenson's celebrated '^ High-Level 
Bridge*' at Newcastle. A well known example of the use of Trellis- 
work or Lattice girders, is the Viaduct over the Boyne at Drogheda ; 
it was designed and executed by Mr. Barton, for a line of which Sir 
John MacneiU was chief engineer, and is a. striking instance of the com- 
bination of strength with lightness, and of the exact verification of 
theoretical calculations in practice. The most simple of all Lattice 
girders, is that invented by Captain Warren, and known by his name ; 
it has been used in what is in some respects the most remarkable bridge 
in the world, the Crumlin Viaduct in South Wales, of which the honour 
is shared between Captain Warren, the inventor of the girders, Messrs. 
LiddeU & Gordon, the engineers, and the Messrs. Kennard, the con- 
tractors. The piers are skeleton frames of cast iron, and rise to the 
enormous height of 220 feet above the valley of the Taff; yet this 
gigantic structure has cost about one-half of the sum, per cubic yard 
covered, that had been considered cheap for previous Viaducts. Mr. 
Brunei has designed some very peculiar iron Viaducts, of immense size, 
such as that over the Wye at Chepstow, and that over the Tamar at 
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Baltash, of a class iiiiermediate between tubular, bow-string, and sus- 
pension bridges. 

57. The use of Suspkksion Bridges ok Railways has been delayed 
and limited by their flexibiliiy, which might give rise to dangerous 
oscillations during the passage of trains at high speeds. Were it not for 
this objection, their lightness and economy would render them prefer- 
able to all other structures for crossing wide spans. Nevertheless, thej 
have in some cases been used, the speed of the trains being moderated 
in passing over them. The celebrated Niagara Railway Suspension 
Bridge, designed by Roebling, is of the immense span of 822 feet, and 
has two platforms, the upper for the Railway and the lower for a road. 
In the case of a structure so large, the weight of the wire cables, sus- 
pension rods, and platform, is so great in proportion to that of a train, 
that the oscillation produced is but small : it would not be so in a sus- 
pension bridge of less magnitude. It has long been the practice to stiffen 
suspension bridges, to a certain extent, by means of a lattice firamework ; 
but when it has been proposed to stiffen them thoroughly by that 
means, it has been objected, that auxiliary girders would have to 
be used strong enough to carry the load by themselves, and that the 
chains would be superfluous. Some experiments by Mr. P. W. Barlow, 
on models, have shown that this objection was founded in error ; and 
that auxiliary g^irders, extremely light in comparison to what had been 
supposed to be necessary, will be found sufficient to stiffen a suspenaon 
bridge, and fit for Railway traffic at high speeds. A theoretical calcu- 
lation, undertaken since Mr. Barlow's experiments were made, has 
shown that mathematicians might have anticipated this result, had 
they turned their attention to the subject, and that girders of four- 
twenty-seventh parts of the strength required to support the entire load 
will sufficiently stiffen a suspension bridge. That conclusion will be 
tested in practice by the execution of a bridge, designed by Mr. Barlow, 
at Londonderry. 

58. Although the success of Railways has diverted the public atten- 
tion from Caitals, these continue to be the most economical lines of 
conveyance for all articles in whose transport speed is of little impor- 
tance. Amongst the structures whose use on Canals is recent, may be 
mentioned indvned planes, for transporting boats from one level to 
another, to save the expenditure of water at locks, and suepeneion aqu/e- 
dvA^y hung by wire cables, — a kind of structure first introduced in 
America, by Mr. Roebling. The continual and undisturbed unifor- 
mity of the distribution of the weight in canab, renders the mode 
of support by suspension from chains or cables peculiarly well suited 
t<) their aqueducts; jand it 18 remarkable that so obvious a principle 
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should not have been discovered ontil so late a period in the history of 
canals. 

59. Canals form a connecting link between lines of conveyance for 
passengers and goods, and Likes of Conteyakce fob Wateb. These 
are either for drainage or for water supply. 

60. The principles of the dbainage of labgb distbicts of countbt 
have been studied and applied from a very remote period ; and their 
progress has been so gradual, that it is difficult to fix on gpreat leading 
events in it. Perhaps the most striking work for that object in Britain 
is the Great Bedford Level — a large and straight canal, which acts at 
once as a channel and as a reservoir — collecting the waters of the dis- 
trict during the intervals between low tides, and discharging them 
rapidly at low water, through great flood-gates. 

61. The Dbainaqe of Towns has for some years been making rapid 
progress, both as to the extension of its use, and as to improvements in 
the art of laying out and constructing the drains. There is still, how- 
ever, much room for further improvement. 

62. Along with the branches of sanitary engineering, that which 
relates to Wateb supply has recently made gpreat progress, not so 
much in the magnitude of the works and of the quantities of water 
supplied by them, in which the ancient Romans are stUl unsurpassed, 
as in the art of providing large supplies of pure water at a moderate 
cost, whether by pumping engines, by the collection of water in artifi- 
cial reservoirs, or by drawing it from a natural reservoir, such as Loch 
Katrine, — a source of supply for this city originally proposed by Messrs. 
Gordon and Hill. 

63. Lines of Conyeyance fob Gas belong to a special branch of 
engineering, so intimately connected with practical chemistry, that we 
leave it to those who may report on that branch of applied science. 

64. Of Likes of Cokyeyakce fob Siokals, that which has super- 
seded all others is the Electric Telegraph. The construction of 
tel^raphic lines on land is simple and well known, and has not recently 
been marked by any great improvement. In long lines of Submarine 
Telegraph, a difficulty in making signals, arising from the electrostatic 
chargeof the'^conductor, was predicted from a theoretical investigation by 
Professor William Thomson, and means of overcoming that difficulty 
were invented by Mr. Whitehouse. For such lines, bati^ries of gpreat 
power, and receiving instruments of extraordinary delicacy, are required ; 
and in both these respects, the latest step in the march of improvement 
has been made by Professor William Thomson, as is shown by his 
instruments having succeeded in transmitting intelligible messages 
through the damaged Atlantic Cable, when all other means had failed. 
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65. The Hasboub Wobks of recent date are remariad>le rather for 
magnitade than for novelty of principle. Some reference has already 
heen made to the methods employed for founding and hnilding masonry 
in deep water. With respect to those jetties, piers, and lighthoiueSy 
which stand on posts or piles, allowing the waves to pass unresisted, 
the most remarkable invention of recent date, is that of screw piles, by 
Mr. Mitchell of Bel£iist The knowledge of the true principles of 
obtaining and preserving deep watbb iir tidal channels, has for 
some time been graduaUy advancing ; and an excellent example of its 
application is afforded by the Clyde Navigation. Amongst recent har- 
bour works of magnitude, may be mentioned those of Cherbourg, Fly- 
mouth, Dover, Tynemouth, and Sunderland. 

66. Amongst Lakd Vehicles, Railway Carriages may be specified. 
The tendency of the present time is to increase their size, so as to 
augment their accommodation for passengers, as compared with their 
cost. On lines with sharp curves, some advantages are possessed by 
carriages constructed in the American style, of great length, sup* 
ported at the ends by rollers and pivots, upon a pair of small four- 
wheeled trucks. 

67. In Ship-building, the extension of the use of iron instead of 
wood is well known ; but, on account of the difficulty of keeping the 
bottoms of iron ships free from barnacles, there has been of late a oer- 
tain disposition to return to the use of wood for sailing vessels. The 
progress of improvement in iron ship-building is much retarded by the 
manner in which the builders are restrained firom exercising the skill 
resulting fix>m their experience and ingenuity, — ^being fettered in some 
things by government regulations, and in others by conditions as to 
the forms and proportions of ships, laid down by the purchasers of them 
and by underwriters. Another cause which has for a time retarded 
improvement in iron ship-building has been the practice of imitating the 
structure of a wooden ship, with keel, ribs, and planking ; a construe* 
tion which is the most suitable for timber, but quite unsuitable for 
iron, as was well pointed out by Mr. Scott BusseU at the meeting of 
the British Association in Dublin. The Great Eastern is an admirable 
example of the use in ship-building of the true principles of construc- 
tion in iron ; and it is to be hoped that other examples of the same 
kind may be multiplied, and that all iron ships may be constructed so 
as to give the gpreatest strength and capacity with the least weight, and 
so to realize the great principle of economy. 

68. Besides strength and capacity, a ship requires stability and speed. 
The principles of the stability of ships were long ago investigated by 
Bossut, and other French mathematicians, and successfully applied to 
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practice in the French navy, the ships of which became examples in 
this respect to the rest of the world. The building of ships of the 
forms most suitable for speed, was at first cultivated chiefly by the 
Americans, who attained great perfection in it by practical experience. 
Of late years it has also been cultivated by ourselves with good success, 
and in a great measure by practical trial alone. The Wave-line 
System of Mr. Scott Russell was deduced by him from experiments on 
the resistance of boats and transmission of waves, and has been put 
in practice with success, both by Mr. Russell himself, and by other 
builders. It must be admitted that the main principles of that system, — 
viz., that the figure of the water-lines of a ship should be that of a wave, 
and that the lengths of her bow and stem, best suited to a given speed, 
«% respectively the half-lengths of waves of certain kinds which travel 
naturally with that speed, — are founded to some extent on analogy, and 
not on strict demonstration. But even supposing that Mr. Russell's 
system is not absolutely the best, it is certain that it must be a good 
approximation towards the best system. 

69. Considerable progress has of late been made both in the theoreti- 
cal determination and in the practical use of the law which connects 
the FiGUBS, SIZE, AJSTD SPEED OF A SHIP, with the POWEB required for 
her PBOPULSION. Experiments on models have thrown but little light 
cm this problem, which can be solved only by accurate recording of the 
results of experience on the large scale. 

70. The consideration of ships, which are machines as well as struc- 
tures, has led us to the subject of maohtetes in general. Machines 
may be considered in three lights : — First, with respect to the prime 
mover which drives them ; secondly, with respect to the transmission 
of power and motion from the prime mover to the working parts; 
thirdly, with respect to the nature of the useful work performed. 

71. The Eeficienct of a machine is its economy of power or energy ; 
that is, the ratio of the useful work performed to the energy exerted. 
Work is measured or expressed by the product of a resistance into the 
distance through which it is overcome ; for example, by the product of 
so many pounds into so many feet, called so msji j foot-pounds. Energy^ 
or the capacity for performing work, is expressed in the same way. In 
all machines, — indeed, in all systems of bodies acting on each other in 
any way, and in the universe itself, the Energy exerted is equal to the 
work performed : but in machines, constructed by human art for human 
purposes, part of the work always consists in overcoming resistances 
foreign to the purposes of the machine, and is said to be lost or toctsted. 
The remainder is the Useful Work, which, together with tiie lost work, 
makes a total of work equal to the energy expended. The great end o^ 
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improvement in machines is to diminish the loet work, so as to make 
the efficiency approximate to unity. The introduction into the theory 
of machines of correct ideas respecting those general principles, has 
been of great practical utility. It is due chiefly to Oamdt, Coriolis, and 
Ponoelet, in France, and to Smeaton, Mr. Moeeley, and other writers, in 
Britain. 

72. Delusive machines, firom which their projectors expect to realize 
an efficiency greater than unity, form the class commonly called peBt 
FETUAL MOTIONS. It is Satisfactory to observe that the patent lists 
show a slight diminution in the proportionate number of such projects. 

73. The ordinary sources of the power of Pbimx Moysbs are, Ani- 
mal strength, the weight and motion of water, the motion of wind, and 
heat ; to which may be added electricity and magnetism, as sources of 
power, sometimes, though rarely, employed. Dr. WiUiam Thomson 
has proved (what, indeed, Qeorge Stephenson is said to have main- 
tained before him), that the original source of the energy obtained by 
all these means, is the sunshine ; and from Dr. Thomson's researches 
also, founded on an idea first put forth by Mr. Waterston, th^re is 
reason to believe that the light of the sun is produced by the friction 
of showers of matter falling towards him under the force of gpravitation. 

74. Little has been done of late towards the improvement of the 
modes of using animal strength. It is worth noting, however, that 
Dr. Seoresby and Dr. Joule, a few years ago, pointed out, that animals 
are the most efficient of all prime movers. They are not the most 
economical, because of their food being more costly than the materials 
consumed by inanimate engines. 

75. The wsieHT Aim motion of Water act in prime movers^ 
which may be classed as WcUer-pressure Engines, Overshot and Breou^ 
Wheels, Undershot-Wheels, and Turbines, 

76. Wateb-pbessuee Ekghtes, in which the water drives a piston, 
have been brought to high perfection by various inventors, especially 
Mr. Armstrong, so as to work v;ith great efficiency. They are applied 
to hoists and cranes, to pumping, and to the driving of mechanism in 
general. 

77. The greatest improvement in Ovebshot and Bbbast- Wheels, 
is that invented by Mr. Fairbaim, which consists in the simple expe- 
dient of providing an outlet at the back of each bucket, to permit the 
escape of air while the water enters in front, and thus to prevent that 
loss of power from the agitation and waste of water, which was formerly 
an obstacle to the use of overshot-wheels at all except very low speeds, 
and which even at low speeds increased their cost, by making it neces- 
sary to use a wheel considerably broader than the stream of water 
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The efficiency of overshot and breast-wheels is now from seven to eight- 
tenths. 

78. Undershot- Wheels have had their efficiency doubled — (it 
having been increased from three-tenths to six-tenths), — ^by Poncelet's 
invention of curved float-boards, which throw the water backwards 
relatively to the wheel, and cause it to drop into the tail-race without 
horizontal motion, so as to make it communicate the greatest possible 
proportion of its energy to the wheel. 

79. TiTBBiirES, or horizontal wheels, acted upon by a vortex or 
whirlpool of water, have long been used in a rude and imperfect form ; 
but the bringing of them into an efficient state has been the work of 
recent inventors, who have made them realize an efficiency equal, or 
nearly equal, to that of overshot-wheels. Whitelaw and Stirrats' Tur- 
bine is a modification of Barker's mill or Beaction-wheeL In Foumey- 
rou's Turbine, a vortex moving spirally outwards, drives a vane-wheel 
surroonding the case from which the water is supplied. In Cadiat's 
Turbine, the vortex moves vertically, and the vane-wheel is below the 
casing. In Professor James Thomson's Turbine, or Vortex- Wheel, the 
vortex moves spirally inwards, and drives a vane-wheel, surrounded by 
tiie casing that supplies it with water. This wheel possesses over the 
others the advantage of being easily regulated, and of requiring a less 
speed for the production of its maximum efficiency. Its invention was the 
result of an investigation, by Mr. Thomson, of the theory of the motion 
of fluids in whirlpools. 

80. Whtdmills have undergone no alteration in principle since 
Smeaton investigated their best forms and proportions. The details of 
their construction have been improved, along with those of other ma- 
chinery. 

81. The energy of Heat may be made to drive a prime mover, by its 
effects on the volume and pressure of any elastic substance ; but the 
only elastic substances which have been used in practice for that pur- 
pose are water, air, alcohol, and ether ; and of these the last three have 
been used to so limited an extent, that water, operating in the steam 
siranrE, may be said to be the only vehicle which is extensively used 
in practice for the mechanical action of heat. 

82. In a steam engine have to be considered^-first, the efficiency 
of the furnace and boiler, being the proportion of the heat made avail- 
able in the evaporation of water to the whole heat produced by the 
combustion of the fuel ; secondly, the efficiency of the steam, being the 
proportion of the heat which disappears in performing mechanical work 
npon the piston to the whole heat expended in producing the steam ; 
and, thirdly, the efficiency of the mechanism, which is the proportion 
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ii. tcifc CBOSJ fxcBtad It Hut eo^JM: €& leie ^y^^Cm^^^ vijek h dnv«s, 
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$1. Tlie JuricuscT or thx mi^ACE a7i« bohzx Lm from tine 
to tcsce be«c ijBipBvr<d br a great scabs' c/ iarrcclca. ■ aju e tiiiitt br 
e oolfi f ju eet Ibr i i wuii i i^g m tfacvoagh osdoESioc of the fad. br 
of a fi^nbr *aq?flT of air, Dchhcr too cradi nor too Ettk^ and 
tiiDCs br girmg' a greater extent or a more fiiToanbie fom to tlie twf 
moeiTine RS^Me of tLe boiler. LiTenSaoi»lc?im]xvPTiwtbeeaaibiiitai 
of fiiel are so uiuiieiuvify aod niToIre ao manj euiAliiitaied poiBia, 
we eaBDot rentiire to enter iqun their detaik. An iniwrtaBt 
of experimeoti on theeTapontingpofarenof the eoal of the North 
of Jgwgl^tMl has just been pabiished bj a eommhtee vho have for 
•ome thne been at vork. It k Terr denaUe that tunilar inqoiiiea 
should be carried oat with refierenoe to other coal-fields. 

S^. The production of heat frotn. mechanical power, or of mechanical 
power from beat^ depends on the Law of Jonx, that heat rwiuir ea for 
its pfodoction. and produces bj its diaappearmce, mediamcal energy 
in the proportion of 773 foot-pounds for so modi heat as laisea the 
te mpe r atu re of one pound of water bj one degree of Fahrenheit's scale. 
Some such law as this was anticipated bj all who consideRd heat to be 
a iinU and not a nihdan€t^ but its taaaudt mtmaieal determutaiionf 
though approximated to bj Seguin and Majer, was accomplished by 
Dr. Joule. 

85. The zmcTKSCT of thb klabtic txhiclb in a heat-engine is 
regulated bj a law which is a case of the genenJ law (^ the transformation 
of energy, and which is as follows : — ^That tke propori i tm of the heai etmr 
verted into me^amcal energy y to the whole heal received by the eiaeiie 
euhetanee, is thai of the difference between the abeolute temperaturee ai 
which it altemaidy receives and gives out heat to the abeoluie temperaixre 
at which it receives heat 

86. The discorery of this law in its general and exact form is d 
recent date ; but in its specnal application to steam, Watt knew ito 
practical effect sufficiently to be aware, that the ^ciency of the steam 
was promoted by keeping the temperature at which it enters the cylinder 
as high, and the temperature at which it is condensed as low, as is con- 
sistent with the circumstances of the case ; and this is the principle of 
his separate condenser, his clothing for the cylinder, and his expansiTO 
working, to lower the temperature of the steam by exerting eneigy 
against the piston, and not by mere abstraction of heat by means of 
additional water of condensation. 

87. All engines in which saturated steam is used are in fact Watt*8 
engine, modified and improved in the details. It is chiefly by expansive 
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working that inventors have sought to increase the efficiency of the 
steam ; and amongst the earliest of those who were succcssfiil in doing 
so, may he mentioned Homhlower, Woolf, and other makers of Cornish 
engines; hut jour reporters must ohserve, that if they were to name 
all those engineers who have given proofs of skill and ingenuity in the 
manufacture of steam engines, the list would he as hulky as the whole 
of this report. 

87 (a). The most promising method of increasing the efficiency of 
the steam heyond that which has hitherto heen attained is that called 
BUPEB-HEATiNa ; that is, raising the temperature of the steam heyond 
the boiling point corresponding to its pressure, and thus enabling it to 
exert a given force through a greater space than an equal weight of 
saturated steam would do. 

87 (b). To give an idea of the present condition of the steam engine, 
it may be stated, that in the most economical dass, single-acting pump- 
ing engines, the duty of one pound of coal is not uncommonly 1,000,000 
foot-poonds, and has sometimes been raised as high as 1,200,000 ; that 
in locomotive engines, ordinary land engines, and ordinary marine 
engines, that duty varies from 200,000 to 500,000 ; that in the most 
economical class of double-acting land engines, the duty is about 700,000, 
and that the same result has been attained in marine engines by recent 
improvements ; and that one of your reporters was lately present at an 
experiment on a marine engine, in which a duty of 1,945,000 was 
realized. 

88. The EFFiorBKOY of thb mechanism depends on accurate work- 
manship and proportions, in the same manner with that of machines in 
general. 

89. A STEAM TTTBBiKE or momentum-whcel, invented by Mr. Gorman 
of this city, was for some time used at the City Saw Mills. It is much 
to be desired that some precise experiments should be made on the 
efficiency of this kind of engine. 

90. Electbomagitetic Ekohtes depend, as to their efficiency, upon 
the law of the transformation of energy in another shape. They can 
be made to have a considerably greater efficiency than heat-engines ; but 
they are less economical, owing to the much greater cost of the mate- 
rials consumed by them. 

91. In the Tbaii^b of Mechakism by which power and motion are 
transmitted from prime movers to the points where the useful work is 
performed, one of the most important objects to be attained is the 
diminution of the lost work to the least possible amount, through the 
reduction of friction and the avoida/nce of shocks ; and that is accom- 
plished by accurate workmanship, by adjustment of the strength of 
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each pieee to the forces applied to it, ao that it shall not, bj being too 
large or too heavy, give rise to nmieoesaaiy firiction ; by the balanciiig 
of all moviiig pieces, so that their inertia shall not cause nnneceasary 
strains, and bj proper lubrication. As a novelty with respect to lubri- 
cation, may be mentioned the use of Brrcifncoirs rsaiTESTs, or mineral 
grease and oil, which appears to succeed welL 

92. As a recent invention in the mechanism by which power and 
motion are transmitted, may be mentioned the FBicno5AL geabotoc^ 
Mr. Robertson, in which wheels act upon each other by wedge-formed 
ridges and grooves, extending round their circumferences, instead of act- 
ing by means of teeth. This kind of mechanism has the same advantage 
which belts have, in occasionally permitting the wheels to slide on each 
other, so as to prevent sudden shocks. 

93. There remains a third point of view from which machines may 
be considered — ^that which regards their puxfobes, or the kinds of work 
which they perform. But although we have touched as luriefly as 
possible upon all the preceding divisions of our subject, our Beport has 
already extended .to as great a length as is consistent with the proper 
limits of a paper to be read before this Society ; and, besides, the full 
consideration of machines, as regards their purposes^ would embrace the 
whole range of Arts and Manufactures, — a subject not for one, but fiir 
many reports, and not for one committee of Engineers, but for several 
committees, each composed of persons conversant with a particular 
branch of Arts and Manufactures. Here, therefore, we beg leave to 
conclude for the present. 

For the Committee, 

W. J. Macquobh Bankdte, Conoener. 

A few additions and alterations have been made in this B^xxrt, 
having reference chiefly to discoveries and improvements which were 
made in the interval between the time at which it was read (April, 
1858), and that at which it was printed (November, 1858). 



AprU 21, 1858.— rA« Prebidxst in the Chair. 

Mr. Hastie stated that the Council, at a meeting held yesterday, -" 
agreed to concur in a memorial to the Board of Trade from the Meteo- 
rological Society of Scotland, in favour of a grant of money to tha^^'^' 
Institution. •"' 

The President announced, that at an extra meeting of the Society 
to be held on Wednesday, the 28th instant, Mr. Thomas Bose, on the 
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invitation of the Council, would exhibit and explain an apparatos in- 
vented by him, for illustrating the persistence of images on the retina. 

Dr. Walter G. Blackie read a paper *' On the Recent Acquisitions 
made by Russia at the expense of the Chinese territory of Manchooria, 
with some accoimt of the river Amoor in its physical aspects and as a 
pathway of commerce." 



Becent Acquisitions made by Russia at the expense oftlhie Chinese territory 
of Mofnchooria, with some account of the river Amoor in its physical 
aspects and as a pa^vxiyfor commerce* 'Qy W. G. Blacktb, Ph. 
D.,F.R.G.S. With a Map. 

The river Amoor claims our attention in consequence of the command 
of its navigation having passed into the hands of Russia, by whom it 
has been opened to commerce, and by whom it was employed as a means 
of transporting provisions, mimitions of war, and supplies of troops to 
her forts on the Pacific at a period when we little suspected her to be 
in possession of so splendid a highway to the ocean. 

The Amoor is one of the largest rivers in Asia, being only exceeded 
in length of course by the Tang-tse in China, and the Tenessei and 
Lena in Siberia, and in the area of the basin which it drains by the 
last two named rivers and the Obi, likewise in Siberia. From having 
direct communication with the north Pacific Ocean, it is superior as a 
commercial highway for conducting intercourse with foreign countries, 
to the other rivers of northern Asia, all of which fall into the almost 
inaccessible parts of the Arctic Sea. It is formed by the junction of 

* AuthoriHef. — Beiicbt fiber die BeendiguDg der Expedition von Udakoy-Ostrog 
dnrch das Oestliche Granzgebirge, nnd das Amor-Gebiet bis nach Irkutsk, in 1845. Von 
Hr. von Middendorff. Beitr&ge znr Kenntniss des Rnssischen Reiches. St Petersbarg, 
1855. 

Die neusten Rnssischen Erwerbnngen im Amorlande. Zeitschrift f&r allgemeine 
Erdknnde, 1855. 

Die ostsibirische Expedition des Kais. Rnssischen Geographischen Geeellchail. Zeit- 
schrift fUr all Erdknnde, 1857. 

Uber Nikoli^ewsk nnd das Gebiet am Amur. Zeit fUr all. Erdkunde, January, 
1858. 

L. Schrenks, Erforschung des untem Amurlandes nnd der Insel Sachalin. Peter- 
^IMums MittheUnngeUf 1856. 

Beschreibnng des Amur-Stromes, mit besonderer Riicksicht anf Hjdrographio nnd 

. Ethnographie von PeschtschuFoff. Beschreibuug des Amur-Stromes, mit besonderer 

Riicksicht anf Geologic, Thier-und Pflanzenleben von Permikin. Die Amur-Miindung, 

von Schennrin. Die Vegetation des Amnr-Landes, von C. Maximowitsch und Rnp- 

recfaL Schrenk*s letzte Forschungen im Amur-Lande. Petermanns Mittheilungen, 

1857, &C., &c 
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the rivers Shilka and Argun, which unite their waters in lai 53® 19' 
27" N., Ion. 1210 5a 7" E., in the north-west of the Chinese territory 
of Manchooria; thence it flows first in a south-east, and then in a north- 
east direction, and falls into the northern part of the gulf of Tartary, 
opposite the island of Saghalien, after a course, reckoned from the head 
waters of the streams of which it is composed, of 2,380 geographical 
miles, or ahout 2,731 statute miles; and, after draining a hasin, whose 
area is estimated at 582,880 geographical square miles, or more than 
the united area of France, Austria, Great Britain, and Ireland. It is 
navigahle throughout its whole course, firom the junction of the Shilka 
and Argun to the sea, or prohablj not less than 1,500 statute miles. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the Bussians carried their arms into 
eastern Siberia, and, about 1636-1639, obtained information through 
some Cossacks of the existence of a large river in Manchooria, called 
by the Chinese He-long-kiang, but which they named the Amoor. 
This is the first notice of this river received by Europeans. In 164>3, 
the Cossack officer, Yasilei Pojarkofi^, accompanied by a band of adven- 
turers, entered Manchooria, in the hope of discoveiing silver ore. 
Taking his departure from the newly founded town of Yakutsk, he pro- 
ceeded up some of the affluents of the Adan river, till he reached the 
Yablonoi, or Stanovoi mountains, which separated the then territory of 
Yakutsk from Manchooria, . and occupied two weeks in crossing this 
mountain range and reaching the banks of the river Seja, or Dschi. 
Along this stream Pojarkoff sailed to its junction with the Amoor, and he 
then navigated the latter river till he reached the ocean. Pojarkoff 
found no sUver ore, but he returned laden with such a quantity of 
costly furs that other adventurers soon followed his steps. In 1650, 
the Cossack leader, Jerofei Chabaroff, animated by like views, entered 
the Amoorland, planted a line of fortified posts along the Amoor river, 
and the upper part of its principal affluents, and subdued the greater 
part of Manchooria to the Russian crown. Chabaroff did not reach 
the embouchure of the river, but this was accomplished by one of his 
officers, the Cossack Nagiba, in the year 1651. 

For a time afber Chabaroff's conquest, the Manchoos were too much 
occupied in consolidating their power in China, which had recently been 
brought under their sway, to give proper attention to the proceedings 
of the Bussians, who were forming settlements in the Amoorland. 
Still the fortress of Albasin, founded by the Bussians in 1658, was 
destroyed by the Chinese in 1664 and 1665 — ^rebuilt by the Russians, 
and a second time taken and razed by the rightful owners of the soil. 
At length, in 1689, the Chinese emperor Kang-hi sent to the Amoor a 
strong military force, which the Bussians could not withstand. AH 
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settlements and posts were destroyed, and the wliolo Amoorland 
ace more brought under the dominion of the Manchoo rulers in 
,. On the 7th of September, in the same year, a treaty of peace 
ionduded at Nertschinsk between the belligerents, by which all 
Uissian possessions in Manchooria, and along the Amoor, were 
up, after having been kept about forty years from the time of 
Bubjttgation by Chabaroff. 

sording to this treaty, and a subsequent one concluded at 8t. 
ibnrg in 1728, the boundary between the territories of China and 
» was to be formed by the Yablonoi or Stanovoi mountains, which 
»d east from the source of the river GK)rbiza, an afliuent of the 
k from the north. All the waters flowing to the Amoor were to 
p to China, — ^those flowing in the opposite direction, to belong to 
t. Ignorance of local geography prevented any distinct boundary 
t>m being fixed between the point where the mountain range turns 
irard and the sea. The Russians, however, taking the waters that 
io the north, the boundary line has been understood to pass south 
I head waters of the rivers Ud and Maja. There being no provision 
I treaty for securing to Russia the right of navigating the Amoor, 
lunese took advantage of the omission, and immediately closed 
fWBTf in which state it remained until a few years ago. Until 
i time, likewise, our knowledge of this great and important stream, 
f the country which it drains, made no material advance. Even 
naiian accounts of it were based merely upon the desultory infor- 
n obtained during their occupation of the oountry in the seven- 
1 oentory, and the meagre notices found in Chinese geographical 

1845^ the Siberian traveller, Middendorfl^ undertook a journey in 
kmoorland. He started from XJdskoi, followed a zig-zag course 
the river Tuggur, which flows into the sea of Okhotsk, to Ust- 
baohnaja at the junction of the Argun and Shilka, and discovered 
\ roate a number of Chinese boundary marks, placed not upon the 
of the Yablonoi hills, but far down the affluents of the Amoor. 
niinese had apparently placed the marks at the termination of the 
MTigation of these affluents, beyond which lies a hill country 
ited by tribes who depend upon the rein-deer for their livelihood, 
the lowlands are inhabited by tribes who subsist mainly upon fish, 
former being nomades one day on the north and another on the 
of the Yablonoi mountains, esteem themselves Russian subjects, 
ay their tribute of skins to the officer in Yakutsk — ^the latter call 
idvee Chinese subjects, and pay tribute to the Manchoos. It 
I thus appear that for a period of above 150 years, an extent of 
L. IV.— No. 1. 2h 
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coontiy, lumng an uea of 3d,000 fqoare mikB (50,000 Tents), had 
been unwittingly handed orer by Boana to China, and yet not taken 
poeacwion of by the brtter country. The boundary of 1845 indicatea 
the new line of frontier thus found out. Whether ariaing from oom- 
municmtions respecting this unerpected discovery or not, we do not 
know, but we are informed that in 1847 China granted to Boana Urn 
right to navigate the river Amoor. Along with this privil^e, thatt of 
forming settlements and of erecting forts, would seem likewise to baEfe 
been conceded. If not conceded, it was certainly soon taken lor the 
settlement of Akxandrovsk, in the Bay of Castries, at which a fort was 
built, it appears to have been b^un in 1850; and the fort of NikobgewaiCy 
at the mouth of the Amoor, was in aU probability erected not later than 
1852. 

In 1854, when war broke out between Bussia and the Western 
European powers, and it became necessary to strengthen the BosaiaB 
positions on the Pacific Ocean, the privilege of navigating the Amoor 
was found to be of the greatest advantage. In the month of May in 
that year, a large armed flotilla, carrying above 1,000 men, soldiers, car- 
penters, Ac, was organized at the town of Shilkinsk, which Hes on the 
Shilka, 200 miles above its junction with the Argun. It sailed on 
May 18th, and reached the mouth of the Amoor on the 27th of June. 
It is doubtless to a subsequent and similar expedition that Peschtschuroff 
(who writes one of the most recent descriptions of the Amoor) refers, as 
having reached the mouth of the river in the middle of July, and as 
having supplied to Petropavlovsk the armament which enabled it to 
give the fleet of the allies such a warm reception. Many such flotiDas 
probably descended this river in the course of 1854 and the foUowing 
year, for we are informed that in the spring of 1855 long trains of 
fortress artillery, cannon balls, iron gun carriages, anchors, and steam- 
engines, passed through Irkutsk and over lake Baikal, all on their way 
to the Amoorland, so that the forts at the mouth of the river were soon 
alleged to be strongly fortified, and garrisoned by 8,000 to 10,000 men. 
Some of the steam engines were probably destined for Nikolajewsk, 
where there are now extensive government workshops for repairing ships 
and steamers. By having command of the Amoor, a saving of land 
carriage for these munitions of war was effected, of probably not less 
than 3,000 miles ; the road from Irkutsk to Shilkinsk, from which the 
flotillas sailed, being about 1,000 miles, while that to Okhotsk, the 
former port of shipment for Petropavlovsk, is stated to be nearly 4,000 
miles, and in many places through a very difficult country. 

Where the Bussian boundary is fixed at present, it is difficult to say. 
Probability is in favour of the lefb bank of the Amoor, ¥rith possibly a 
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small portion of the right bank near the mouth of the river ; in all 
likeHhood from the fort of Alexandrovsk, in the Bay of Castries, north- 
ward. On the other hand, the latest* accounts received, seem to show 
that the Manchoo officials still exercise authority over the inhabitants of 
Hhe left bank of the river, along a large portion of its course. They have 
posts at various points on both sides of the stream. Again, in Russian 
mi^, the boundary is represented in 1852 by a line drawn from the river 
Argon, in about lat. Hd^ 25' N. to the coast, in about lat. 44^ 20' N. 
Showing evidently, whatever may be the extent of the region over which 
the Russian sway actually extends at present, that the boundary is 
intended some time or other to reach the line thus indicated. I^ how- 
ever, we take the lefb bank of the Amoor to be the virtual boundary, 
then the Russians have obtained an accession of territory in the Amoor- 
land from the Chinese beyond what they possessed by the treaty of 
Nertschinsky equal to more than tvrice the extent of the island of Great 
Britain— (110,000 Qer. sq. m. = 176,000 geo. sq. m.)t 

The river Amoor, as has been already observed, is formed by the Argun 
mad the Shilka, two streams which unite their waters in latitude 59<> 19^ 
27" N., Ion. 121® 50' 7" E. The former, under the name of the 
Kerlon, rises in the Kentei hills, part of the Altai range, to the S.E. 
of lake Baikal; flows first S.E., and then N.E., and during part of 
its course forms the boundary between the dominions of Russia and 
China. It is navigable, at least as £&r up as Argunsk, ten miles below 
which Schrenk was stopped by the ice, on October 9th, 1856. The 
Shilka is formed by the union of the Anon and Ingoda, which takes 
place about forty miles above Nertschinsk (the former rising hard by the 
sooroe of the Argun in the Kentei hills), and is navigable, at all events, 
as we have seen, firom Shilkinsk, whence the flotillas of stores, troops, 
and settlers appear to have been despatched on their way to the mouth 
of the Amoor. For the last 130 miles of its course, or thereby, the 
banks of the Shilka are rocky, barren, and uninhabited. As far as the 
lesser Qorbiza, a distance of about forty-six miles, both banks are com- 
posed chiefly of gray limestone, with seams of white marble of consider- 
able thickness. Farther on, the limestone is replaced by granite-syenite 
and syenite-porphyry, in the former of which are inclosed large crystals 
of feldspath. In some places the syenite changes to diabas, and both 
these minerals continue to be seen for a space of nearly fifty miles, after 

* Schrenk, dated Irkutsk, November, 1866. 

t By inteUigeooe dated St PeterBborg, Angost 2l8t, we are aathoritatively inlbrmed 
that the Chinese have conoeded the Amoor as the mutual boundary between their own 
ttnitories and those of Russia. By the same treaty, Russia gains poesession of both 
banks of the Amoor from lake Kisi northward. 
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which they are suoceeded by granite, mica-slate, chlorite-slate, serpen- 
tine, talc, and then day-slate, the last forming large rocks, overhanging 
the rivers on the right side, traversed by veins of quarte of various 
colours. The strata on the lefb side of the river, and likewise on the 
margins of the smaller streams pouring into it, give evidence of the 
existence of the nobler metals. Silver is v^rought near Shilkinak, 
where there are furnaces for smelting the ores. For the last 180 miles 
of its course, the banks of the Shilka are wild, inhospitable, and unin- 
habited, a character which the Amoor itdelf maintains as far as the- 
junction of the greater GK)rbiza, or Amasar, a distance of about forty 
miles below Ust-strelotschnaja. " Here," says Fermikin, ** the Amoor 
flows smoothly in a deep arm, in which large vessels and steamers oould 
sail." Very little change is to be observed in the banks of the river 
till we reach AlbasiUf a further distance of about 120 miles. Between 
Ust-strelotschnaja and Albasin, the river passes through the Yablonoi 
mountains in a very winding and irregular course. Mica and clay-elate 
form the chief strata to be observed, and the vegetation is limited to a 
few species. On the hills, pines and larches prevail, and on the margin of 
the stream the sand-willow abounds, the former — fpr what reason does 
not appear — ^are said to be ruthlessly destroyed by the nomadio Tunguset 
frequenting this region. The masses of stones on the banks are pro- 
tected from the cold of winter, and from the short continued bat strong 
heat of summer, by a thin coating of moss. Here and there open oat 
meadows and valleys, each of which is traversed by a stream frequentlj 
plentifully supplied with fish. In the rainy season, these valleys pour 
out such quantities of water that in two or three days the level of the 
Amoor is often raised more than fourteen feet. Islands standing singly and 
in groups, are numerous, generally in the bends, and only separated 
fr^m the land during floods. They are frequently submerged, and their 
soil being thus fructified, they produce the service berry, which forms 
one of the chief articles of food on which the nomades of the district 
depend for subsistence. 

After leaving Albasin, the islands increase in number, and as they 
occupy often the middle of the stream, assume the appearance of an 
Archipelago, forming a very picturesque and characteristic feature, 
but one not very favourable to navigation. The hills are not now so 
close upon the stream as they are higher up, but leave open banks, 
and assume a more rounded form. At times they approach again close 
in upon the river, and rise from its bosom in steep diffii, and again 
becoming more distant, lower gradually down till they change into a 
range of steep isolated heights. This change in the direction and 
position of the mountain spurs is specially to be remarked from the 
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rock Malaja Nadesohda (Little hope, Ion. 125^ 450) to the mouth of 
the river Kamara. Close by the rock just named there is a bar in the 
river, in which there are three feet of depth when the water is low. 
The chief strata observed between Albasin and the mouth of the 
Kamara are sandstone, syenite, and amygdaloid ; the sandstone in many 
localities being carboniferous. One of the most noticeable geological 
fiaotures on this part of the river is the sandstone hill (lat. 52^ 25' K.), 
Zagtyan, extending along one of the bends for about a mile, showing a 
steep white coloured cliff, about 250 feet high, towards the stream. 
At the foot of this hill are strata of conglomerate, in the debris of 
which agates were found. About half way up the cliff, and running in 
a slanting direction over the top of the hill, is a dark black streak, in 
some places of which funnels have been found from which ascends a 
black smoke, but whether this smoke arose from the coal having taken 
fire underground, or from some other cause, none of the reporters had 
an opportunity of ascertaining. At Albasin, the vegetation changes 
considerably. Pine trees no longer exclusively cover the heights, nor 
do they grow so thickly. The larch is replaced by the oak and the 
black birch on the southern slopes of the hills, at the foot of which 
grow the hazel and the elm, with a border of willow, ash, and wild rose. 
The Domades here still bear an unexplained enmity to the pine trees, 
dozens of which were seen lying cut every mile. On approaching the 
river Kamara, which joins the Amoor on the right, the scenery changes 
oonsiderably. Larch and pine trees become seldomer, oak and birch 
more frequent, with poplar, ash, pear {Pyrua apectabUia), sand-willow, 
and sweet brier. The wide spread meadows are covered with magni- 
ficent grass which could depasture numerous flocks and herds, but all 
animated existence as yet is here in a state of nature. 

The Kamara is a very important affluent. At its mouth is the most 
northern Chinese post for the surveillance of the tribes subject to their 
power, and here the nomades assemble during wintei*. According to 
native accounts, it maintains a depth of seven feet for about 160 miles 
upward from its mouth, to which distance it is navigable by boats. The 
valley of the Kamara forms a fine hunting ground, elks, sables, wild 
goats, rabbits, &c., being plentiful. 

From the Elamara to the Seja the islands continue much as in the 
upper river. Granite is seen on the left bank, and both sides of the 
stream are hilly. The vegetation continues in like manner much the 
same, only pine trees are more plentiful. About latitude 50^ 26', on 
some flooded shallows and islands on the right bank, pieces of coal were 
found. This point is about 130 miles, direct distance from the smoking 
hill Zagijan, near which carboniferous sandstone was seen. On the lefb 
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bank of the river, a few miles below the mouth of the Kamara^ w 
another Chinese post, and just before reaching the river Seja on the 
right bank there is a third. At this last, named Amba-sachaljan, the 
houses, scattered and bad, are built of wood, reeds, and mud, and the 
windows are filled with oiled pi^>er instead of glass. Bound each is a 
dump of birch, elm, poplar, plane, and acacia trees, and each is pro- 
vided with a carefully tended garden, in which millet and maize are 
sown, and small beets, radishes, leeks, onions, Spanish pepper, beans, and 
other vegetables are grown. There are few cattle, but pigs of various 
kinds, and bam door fowls are numerous. 

The river Seja, or Dschi, along which it will be remembered, Pojar- 
hoff sailed in his exploratory journey, here &lls in on the left bank. It 
flows through a magnificent valley, and brings down such a large 
quantity of water that the Amoor gains greatly in width and depth by 
the accession. About twenty miles below the mouth of the Seja, and on 
the right bank of the river, lies the Chinese town and fortress of Saoh- 
aljan-ula-Chotun or Aigunt. Between these two points the banks are 
thickly covered with villages and isolated houses, and farther down, for 
some miles, numerous villages are met with. Sachaljan-ula-Chotun is 
the chief seat of the Chinese power on the banks of the Amoor. It has 
a considerable garrison, armed as Chinese usually are, and above the 
town in the harbour were seen thirty-five large river boats of about 100 
tons burden each. No admission to this place is permitted. 

The river Seja forms the boundary of a hill country. Beyond it^ to 
the Burija, a distance of about 170 miles, the banks of the Amoor 
stretch out in wide prairie lands, fitted either for agriculture or cattle 
rearing. The vegetation becomes almost European. Here grow the lime 
tree, poplar, bryony, hazel, oak, black birch, &c. The plains are thickly 
peopled and extensively cultivated, and the uihabitants — Dauiiansi 
Manchoos, and Chinese — occupy themselves likewise with cattle rearing. 

From the river Burija, which joins the Amoor on the left, near the 
middle of its course, in lat. 49"" 23' N., long. 180o 5' 23'' R to Cape 
Sberbicjeff, the banks are not wooded. On all sides, at a greater or less 
distance, hills are visible. Sometimes they approach dose to the stream, 
and form sandy clifis. At Cape Sberbiejefi*, which is a high dark hill, 
the river turns suddenly south, and in a course of 180 miles, cuts 
through a ridge of lofty thickly grouped hills. On the right side, there 
still continue some small vaUeys, as far as the Manchoo post, at the 
mouth of the river Oou, which there falls in on the right bank ; but 
beyond that point until the mountains, a branch of the Chinrffan, are 
crossed, the river is literally hemmed in between stone walls, which 
gradually close in upon it. The current here attains a speed of five 
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knots per hour, which, with the erteep hilly banks, render this locality 
DDinltBbited. Nevertheless, the soil shows good capftbilities, and every 
ftccesnble height is adorned with white and black birch, oak and elm, 
nor are larch and pine awantdng. Notwithstanding of the great car- 
rent, not a slip has been carried from either bank, excepting two islands 
which lie near the end of the rapid, — the one on the left, the other on the 
right side of the stream, which here has an equal depth all the way across 
of twenty-eight feet, with a atony bottom. The one island, about two- 
thirds of a mile long, narrow, and only a few yards high, is covered with 
trees, under whose shadow grow lofty grasses, some of which attain the 
height of man, intertwined oflen with the creeping shoots of the wild- 
vine, — the grapes upon which attracted the eye of the travellers. Tho 
right bank of the river is here low, and covered with rich v^tataon ; 
the left bank is steep, high, dark, and wild. A few miles farther on, 
the one nde loses its wood, and becomes a fertile but monotonous flat ; 
ud the rocks of the left rapidly depart from the river, and leave it flat 
like the o^er. After this quick change, the river for a time maintains 
its southerly coarse— then turns suddenly east Here begins an island 
sea, with long projecting reefs at the side, which continues to the mouth 
of the Soongari, and, even with little interval, to the island St. Kirile 
(lat. 49° bV). These islands present little interruption to naviga- 
tion, as far as the mouth of the Soongari ; for they lie sometimes on the 
one, sometimes on the other ude of the stream, and there is always 
plen^ of room to pass them. The principal strata observed on this 
stretoh of the river were mica and chlorite slate. Many indications 
render it probable that the more valuable metab may be found here. 

The Soongari joins the Amoor on the right bank, in lat. 47° 42*, Ion. 
188° E., and is the largest of its affluents. According to some accounts, 
indeed, it should be r^;aided as the main stream, the Amoor beong the 
affluent The Soongari joins in a X.E. direction, and in consequence of 
Torming a semi-circle near the end of its course, and the mouth being 
covered by a number of islands, the junction is not very remarkable. 
One phenomenon which is observed here may he noticed. The waters 
of the Soongari brought down from a broad fertile valley, with low 
banks and loose sandy soil, are very much discoloured, while those of 
the Amoor, flowing along a bed, as we have seen, chiefly composed of 
granite, syenite, clay, and mica-slate, are of a clear black colour. For a 
■hort way below the junction, a struggle is maintained between the 
water* of the two streams, and a sharply defined line marks the mutual 
boundary between tiiem. As in the case, however, of the muddy Arve 
and the clear blue Rhone, the Soongari soon gains the victory, and 
tiienoe to the sea the Amoor beoomes a turbid stream. The Soongari 
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forms ooe of the routes by which the Chinese traders pass to the Amoor. 
It is oavigable at least as high up as Girin Chotnn (667 miles) , whei« 
vessels for the navigation of the river are built. 

At the mouth of the Soongari, the Amoor has reached its farthest 
south point, being 5^^ to the soutli of Ust-strelotschnaja. From this 
point, its course begins to be N.E., a direction which it maintains till 
it reaches the sea. As far as the mouth of the river Ussuri, another 
important afiQuent on the right, the banks, as a whole, are flat and 
uninteresting, backed by heights at some distance, and crossed by 
numerous streams, — at the mouth of one of which, named the Chorolog 
or Chorolak, which falls in where the stream is encumbered bj a labyrinth 
of islands — large numbers of Manchoos gather in the middle of summer 
for the purpose of fishing. Still, the fishing in this locality does not, 
afber all, appear to have great attractions for the Manchoos, of whom, 
with the exception of a few miserable htits, no settlements were seen 
between the mouths of the Soongari and the Ussuri, and these were 
not placed near the thicket of islands, but on projecting points of the 
river's banks. The chief strata observed on this portion of the river 
were grauwacke and greenstone schist. 

The Ussuri, for a considerable way above its junction with the 
Amoor, continues to be of considerable breadth and depth. Its 
banks are thinly inhabited, yet in some localities Chinese settlers carry 
on horticulture, and raise various sorts of vegetables, such as cabbag«^ 
potatoes, cucumbers, beans, melons, water-melons, gom-ds, and also maiia 
and red pepper ; but tobacco, the most important article of exchange, 
both here and in the Amoor, is the chief object of attention. Hie 
valley of the Ussuri presents a large region, fitted for both agriculture 
and cattle rearing. Of the latter, none b carried on by the inhabitants, 
probably on account of the number of beasts of prey with which the 
valley is infested. Shortly before Schrenk visited it, a few horses kept 
in Purmi, at the mouth of the river, had been carried off by the tigers; 
and a like fate often befalls the domestic dogs. The inhabitants of this 
valley arecompo:^ed of Goldeand Orotsches, with a few Chinese engaged 
in trade and horticulture, with the Ussuri, closes the uninhabited region. 
At its mouth, when visited by Peschtschuroff, there was a Manchoo 
post on the left bank of the Amoor ; Schrenk, who was there in 1856 
on his journey up the river, says, here he met with the first Bussian poet 
on the Uft bank. The Golde, who are numerous in this locality, know all 
the creeks and islands in the river. They furnished Peschtschuroff 
with pilots, who conducted him to the village of Sawaga, sailing during 
the night as well as during the day, through a labyrinth of channels, 
sometimes not more than 260 to 180 yards wide, and sometimes even 
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narrower. The Ussuri forms the boundary between the extensive plains 
which lie higher up the Amoor, and a hill country which thence accom- 
panies that river to the sea, — allowing space, indeed, for its arms and 
islands, but sometimes likewise sending high spurs to its very brink. 
Here we meet with numerous settlements of Grolde, — first two and three 
houses together, and then in dozens. A few miles north of the village 
of Sawaga, the Amoor separates into two broad arms, which unite again 
into one stream at the island of St. Kirile ; but lower down, at Cape 
Ommoi, a high round hill, the river is again divided up in a most 
remarkable manner, exhibiting a wide stretch of water, with here and 
there some Islands interspersed through it, and bordered at the horizon 
with blue mountain peaks. From this point the river flows more in 
one broad channel. However, after receiving the Goryn, Numur and 
other shallow streams, it divides again into arms, two of which connect 
it with lake Kisi and the post on its banks named Kisi or Mariinsk. 
Fourteen miles before reaching Nikolajewsk, all the arms unite again 
to form one stream IJ to two miles broad, and twenty to thirty 
fathoms deep. Notwithstanding the great mass of water which thus 
flows on, with a speed of three knots an hour, to the Tartarian gulf, 
the current is not suflicient.to clear a proper channel into the sea. 
Behind the promontories Pronge and Tebach, near its mouth, shallows 
begin, so that at low water the depth on the north shore is only ten 
feet, and on the south thirteen feet, — ^a statement, however, that scarcely 
tallies with the fact that frigates are known to have sailed for protection 
right in under the guns of fort Nikolajewsk. From the Ussuri down- 
wards, the chief strata observed were mica and siliceous slate and sand- 
stone; as far as island St. Kirile, siliceous slate and greenstone schist; 
thence to lake Kisi, near which iron ore was seen; and clay-slate and 
greenstone schist, with several varieties of iron ore, on to Nikol- 
ajewsk. South of the mouth of the river is amygdaloid, and north 
and south of the mouth on the seaboard, there is limestone. On 
the left bank of the stream, below the island of St. Kirile, the hills 
rise in four parallel ridges, one above the other, of which the last is 
destitute of wood. The vegetation, as we descend the stream, gradually 
changes, and assumes a more northern aspect, till about half way 
between the Goryn and lake Kisi the foUage trees cease, and only pines 
and larches cover the hills. The valley of the Goryn, which contains 
several villages, is wooded both with pines and foliage trees, and is a 
fiivourite hunting ground of the natives, who here take sables, foxes, 
otters, and elks. The mouth of this river forms the northern boundary 
of the tiger and of the Siberian stag, neither of these animab being met 
with farther north than this point. From the mouth of the Amaot 
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there a access to tbe 'Xaemn. botb Dorth Vj the sca of (^hotfik, and 
lOiith throogh the nanov scrah al Cape Lasarev to the golf of Taztuj 
and the sea of ^Mfmxk. hake KkL vhich has alreadj heen namwi, » 
aboot 2S mOet long, and novheie abore 450 jardi vide. It is con- 
nected with the Amoor bj two broad arms, and is tepaiated firom the 
Baj of Castries, in the Gnlf of Tartarr. hr a mountain ridge ten mileB 
broad, oTer which there is easr access. On its novth bank, near the 
Amoor, fies the Bastdan post of Kiai or Mariinsk. 

The pc^ralation on the banks of the Amoor, as we hare alreadj seen, 
is Terr nnegnallj distributed. It is composed of aboat ten tribes — 
settled, half-settled, and nomadic. To the £a»t class bdraig the Man- 
chooe, Ndcans, and Danrians, the first named being the most important, 
and the goTeming race which garrisons the forts and kries the tribute. 
All three are mnch alike in external appearance, having round hard 
visages, flat eyebrows, a dark bronze cokmr, medium statore, and dark 
blonde hair, which thev twine into a tail. The common pe<^le do not 
shave the Lead, and their wild native bush resembles a badlj built haj- 
rick, round which the tail is twisted in the vain attempt to keep it in 
order. Their dress consists of a white shirt of Chinese cut^ veiy wide 
linen trousers, either pushed into the stockings, or bound round at the 
knee with a band, Chinese shoes with turned up toes, or made of hide 
without any special sh^»e. Besides the shirt, thej wear a short n^ipet 
garment, composed of wild animal or fish skin, bound round the body 
with a leathern girdle, in which is stuck a small knife, a copper tobacco 
pipe, apparatus for obtaining fire, and a tobacco pouch. The chief seat 
of the Manchoos is on the rich plains near the middle of the Amoor, 
stretching about 100 miles below the confluence of the river S^ 
They cultivate the fields, and appear to be in comfortable circumstances. 
Besides agriculture, they are engaged in cutting wood, for which they 
have to go to near the Kamara, and in fishing among the islands near 
the mouth of the Chorolog. 

The Golde, Manguntses, Samagires, and Giljaks, as they are hardly at 
all acquainted with agriculture, and generally shift their dwellings in 
winter, may be reckoned half-settled. They dwell all along the Amoor 
downwards from the mouth of the Ussuri. The GKljaks have spread out 
on the seaboard, and even into the island of Saghalin. Of these tribes 
the Golde is the most numerous, and all support themselves by fishing. 
The winter dwellings consist of a large quadrangular buUding, with 
benches along the walls and round the fire-place, which is in the centre. 
In one of these houses is to be found a whole family, from grandfather to 
grandchild, often amounting to thirty or forty individuals, male and 
female. Round the houses, and near the hanks of the stream, are 
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places for drying nets and iish ; and at a little distance from the river 
are to be seen cages containing bears. Among all the tribes, especially 
among the Giljaks, the bear is an object of the most tender solicitude to 
the whole village ; and in their religious ceremonies he plays the first 
part, and also the last, as far as he is concerned, for he is ultimately 
slain and roasted. Their fishing-boats are formed of three boards, 
fastened with wooden nails ; and vary in size from two to sixteen oars. 
For short distances, when speed is the object, they use small boats made 
of birch bark. In winter they travel on light sledges drawn by dogs. 

The purely nomadic tribes are the Orotshes, a branch of the Tunguses, 
the Manegres, Gantses, and Kapliares. The Manegres are the most 
numerous. They frequent the basin of the Kamara and its vicinity, 
occupy themselves with hunting and fishing. All these nomade tribes 
are so poor that they often subsist for weeks on service-berries, and, 
notwithstanding the severity of the climate, go nearly half naked. 

Bespecting the climate, along the Amoor, the accounts before us give 
little information, except such as is to be derived from the nature of the 
vegetation that grows upon its banks. From the fact, that among trees, 
only pines and larches will thrive near the mouth of the stream, and yet, 
at its southern bend, five and a-half degrees farther south, the grape 
vine grows wild, and excellent tobacco is cultivated, we at once obtain a 
general impression of the varied nature of the climate in the extensive 
regions traversed by this mighty stream. One authority, speaking of 
the lower Amoor, says, the summers are short, but pleasant — snow 
melts the beginning of May. There is ice in the gulf to the middle of 
June, though the river at Nikolajewsk is clear at an earlier period. In 
September the mornings are cold, and in October snow falls. Schrenk 
was stopped by ice in the Argun on October 9th, in nearly the same 
latitude as Nikolajewsk. We shall therefore probably not greatly err, 
if we take the mouth of the Amoor to be closed somewhere from the 
beginning to the middle of October. Admiral Newelskoi, as the result 
of three years' observations, informs us that the ice in the firth of the 
Amoor clears away from the Ist to the 13th of June. The season, 
during which it is open for navigation from the ocean, may therefore be 
taken as beginning about the middle of June, and ending at the com- 
mencement of October. At Kisi, the Amoor is free of ice for six 
months, and the Bay of Castries is open for eight months. To insure 
a longer season for navigation than is attainable at Nikolajewsk, it is 
said to be in contemplation to unite Kisi with the Bay of Castries by 
means of a railway. 

Apart from the accession of territory rich in furs, probably rich 
in metals, and possessing large tracts with a genial climate ex- 
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cellentlj suited for colonization, the opening of the Amoor is an im- 
portant event for the government of Kassia. By means of this 
great water way free access is obtained to the ocean for several months 
in the year, enabling supplies to be forwarded from the com growing 
country round lake Baikal to the ports and settlements on the Pacific 
more speedily, and at a cheaper rate than by the long and difficult land 
route by way of Yakutsk to Okhotsk. One single fact will illustrate 
the remarkable advantage thus gained. In Kamtschatka, meal which 
formerly had been sold for from 10-15 paper roubles the pound (about 
8s. 4d. to 12s. Gd.), has, since the opening of the Amoor, fallen to 15 
kopecks, silver (about 6d). Not only Kamtschatka, but all the eastern 
part of Siberia, will feel the impulse given by the facilities thus attained 
for sending her mineral and other riches to the ocean, and receiving in 
return articles of foreign product at a price much below what she must 
have formerly paid. What effect the opening of the Amoor may 
have upon the great exchange mart of Kiachta and Maimacheu, it is 
not easy to predict. It may, however, be reasonably supposed to be con- 
siderable. The Eussians receive there annually 4,700,000 lbs. of tea, 
some authorities say 12,000,000 lbs. Besides the tea, they receive 
through this mart silks, nankeens, porcelain, sugar-candy, musk, 
rhubarb, and tobacco. In return, they supply the Chinese with furs, 
skins, leather, woollen and linen cloth, cattle and reindeer horns, from . 
which last a gelatine is obtained that forms a much esteemed delicacy 
among the celestials. Perhaps the greatest tea district as yet ascer- 
tained is the vicinity of Shanghai, a port which is distant from Maim- 
achen 1,600 miles, measured in a bee-line over mountain and dale. If 
we call the road distance 3,000 miles, we shall probably not over state 
the length of the path along which the tea must be carried before it 
reaches the liands of the Russians. Very probably part of the quantity 
now annually sent to Siberia may find its way by sea to the moutli of 
the Amoor, and thence by water to the interior of the country; and it 
is not at all unlikely that some portions of the other kinds of goods, 
now sent to Maimachen, may follow the tea to Nikolajcwsk or to the 
Bay of Castries. Chinese traders even now descend the Soongari and 
the Ussuri to the Amoor to barter with the natives, and go as far as 
the villago of Pulj, which lies to the north of lake Kisi. The traffic 
by these routes may be extended, and llussia may yet form in the 
Amoorland a market more extensive and more profitable than that of 
Kiachta. 

Our cousins across the Atlantic have for some years been directing 
their attention to Siberia as a profitable market, and now that the 
navigation of the Amoor has been opened, they have been among the 
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6nb to take advantage of it. An American barque named the Oscar, 
from San Francisco, belonging to a Oennan named Otto Eache, on the 
nth of July, 1857, reached the Bay of Castriea, where pilots were 
obtained to guide the vesacl to the mouth of the Amoor. While the 
Oacar remained at Nikolajewsk other ta veBsela arrived, two from 
Boston, one from Hong-korg, and three Russian. It would appear 
that, besides such furs as may be obtdned, the chief articles of trade 
for a return cai^o are confined meantime to Siberian hemp, said to 
compare favourably with that of Hussia, tobacco, which has already 
been referred to, and hard wood, such as oak, beech, plane, &c. The 
BuBsian government has fourteen steamers on the river, and there are 
other fifteen belonging to private parties. Some of these vessels are cm- 
ployed in towing flat boats with cargo from Transbaikalia, and the more 
soutiieni parts of the Amooi to Nikolajewgk. These flat boats, many 
of which are 60 feet long 20 feet broad and 8 to 9 feet high, are built 
at the junction of the Schilka and Ai^n, and at tjte mouth of the 
Sega, They fetch salt meat, ham, pease, hemp, rye-meal, leather, iron 
ware, wooden casks, household ware, &c. Dried fish may likewise 
become an important article of Hiade, the Amoor being frequented by 
incredible quantities of fish, including salmon, salmon trout, stui^^n, 
pike, &e., and a fish named Iluam-iu, weighing 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, 
with very white delicate cartilaginous flesh, and so highly esteemed Dy 
the Chinese ofScials that it is taken for the emperor's tabla 

Feschtschurofi' tells us, that besides coin, namely, small silver money, 
the best articles for trading with the natives, are a kind of blue 
woollen cloth, of an inferior sort, called Daba, Eustnan tobacco, which 
on account of its intoxicating quality is preferred to the Chinese, and 
even to the American, powder, lead, small ornamental articles of copper, 
plated or gilt, common glass beads, &c. 

Fordgn merchants, according to the report of the owner of the Oscar, 
are very well received by the Bussian offiuals. There are several mer- 
cantile houses already in Nikolajeswk, of which two are American, 
several Bussian, and one Oerman. The Coliromion butter and wine, 
brought by the Oscar, met with a ready sale, but foreign goods gener- 
ally are not yet in great demand, eicepting by the Hussion settlers and 
soldiers, who are found in all quarters, and who give in return fur what 
they require valuable products, such as furs. 

Besides trade with foieign parts, an active intercourse will be kept up 
between Nikolajewsk and the other Bussian ports in the Pacific, more 
especially with Ajan, the head-quarters of the American-Busaian Fur 
Company, with Okhotsk, the seaboard termination of the great land 
route from eastern and eentnJ Siberia, by Irkutsk, and Yakut3k,and with 
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Petropavlovsk, in Kamtschatka, to which last, wo are informed, BteamerB 
already ply at intervals. Important for the development of the Russian 
marine on the Pacific, and for the general trade to Nikolajewsk, are 
the excellent timher to be obtained on the Amoor, and the excellent coal, 
said to equal the best English, found and already wrought in Jonquieze 
Bay, in the island of Saghalin, an island on which the Eussians haye 
evidently set their heart, and over which they will likely soon extend 
their sway (as indeed they appear in part to have already done), not- 
withstanding of the objections that may be urged by the brother of 
Moon, in Fekin, or the Siogun in Teddo. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that if the trade of the Amoor 
be valuable to the merchants of the United States, it must likewise be 
BO to those of Great Britain, and that the voyage from Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, or London, to Nikolajewsk, is as short as it is from New York, 
and that the voyage from Singapore, Hong-kong, or Vancouver's Island, 
is shorter than it is from San Francisco. 

A communication was received from Mr. William Gkuxber — " On a 
new Method of disposing of Night Soil in large towns." 



April 28, 1858. — The concluding meeting of the Society was held 
this evening, in the Hall of Anderson's University, — the President 
m the Chair, 

Mr. Rose exhibited his Apparatus '^For illustrating the Persistence 
of Images on the Ketina," and received the cordial thanks of the 
Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW. 



FIFTY. EIGHTH SESSION. 

Anderson's i'nivenity Bnildingii, N<mei>J>er 2, 1853, 

The Filly-cighth Seasion of the Pbilowphical Society was opened 
thi« ereoing, — Dr. Thomas AnderBon, Profeawr of ChemiBtiy in the 
University of Olaagow, Prendent of the Sodety, in tbe Chur. 

The Prksibxitt, in opening the SesBion, remarked, that the Sodety 
bad now reached the fitly-eighth year of its existence, and that during 
the whole of that period, it had gradually advanced, both in the 
number of its members and the importance of its proceedings ; and 
that it now possessed a library of considerable extent, well stocked 
with scientific periodicals, and calculated to be of much value to its 
members. He pointed out the great importance of such a Society in a 
city like Olasgow, at a time when the arts and the sciences on which 
they are founded are every day coming more closely into contact. It 
is only necessary to watch the prepress of the useful arts to feel con- 
vinced on this point; for we find that in all those which are most 
ctosety related to science a watchful care is exercised to discover and 
apply every discovery that is likely to prove useful. On the other 
hand, instances are constantly offering themselves in which, from the 
neglect of science, particular arts have fallen far bdiind oar know* 
ledge of the theoretical principles on which they depend; and in 
others, it has required the active interference of scientific men to bring 
about the practical application of many principles which they have 
determined. 

It was left for Wollaston to discover a proper means of obbuning 
platinnm from its ores in a malleable state, and platinum manu&oturers 
have gone on using the same process from that day to this ; and it was 
left for another scientiiic chemist, Deville, to contrive a new process 
which bids fair to revolutionise that want of manufacturers. To the 
Mune chemist also we owe the development of the manu&cture oC 
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sodium and aluminium, the methods of effecting which have been 
patent to the manufacturers for many years, if they had chosen to 
make use of them. 

The manufacture of a candle has also been revolutionized by the 
results of chemical investigations of an abstract character; and it is 
remarkable, that because manufacturers chose to look upon them as 
abstract, they were not applied to practical use for a considerable 
time afber they were made public; and an interregnum of about twenty 
years lies between Chevreul's discovery of the true constitution of the 
fats and oils, and its practical application — a period which was thus 
lost to that art. While it would have been easy to illustrate this 
point at much greater length, he trusted that these observations would 
not be considered misplaced w^hen referring to the rise of a Society 
whose sphere he trusted would be yet more enlarged. 

Mr. Edmund Hunt exhibited and explained the "Cinephantic 
Colour Top,'* with which he reproduced some of Mr. Kose's effects, and 
showed a number of new colour experiments. Mr. Hunt was requested 
by the Society to continue his experiments at next meeting. 



November 16, 1859. — The Pbebidekt in the Cliarr, 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society, 
viz.: — Dr. Mathie Hamilton, 22 Warwick Street; Mr, James Arm- 
strong, 10 Salisbury Street; Mr. Robert Garroway, Manufacturing 
Chemist, Bosemount; Mr. Thomas Eose, 11 Florence Place; Mr. 
James Cruikshank Roger, Merchant, 27 Union Street ; Mr. Peter .0. 
Orr, Calico Printer, 14 West Prince's Street ; Mr. Peter Hamilton, jun., 
St. Rollox Bar-Iron Works, 126 North Montrose Street, 

Mr. Cockey, the Treasurer, gave in an abstract of his Account : — 

Dr. 
1858.— Nov. 1. 

Cash in Union Bank, £98 12 10 

Less due the Treasurer, 9 8 

£98 3 2 

To Entry Fees from 25 New Members, at 21s., 26 5 

,, Annual Dues from 272 Members, at 15s., 204 

„ Do. from 5 Members in arrear one year, at 30s., 7 10 

„ Do. from 6 Old Members, at 58., 1 10 

239 5 

„ Sale of TransactionSy 12 2 

„ Interest on Bank Account, 3 10 

£341 11 4 



Election of Office- Bearers. 261 

Cb. 
1859.— Nov. 1. 

By New Books purchased, £82 10 1 

„ Binding, 8 18 

£91 8 1 

Stationery, 1 19 

Printing Circulars, 10 16 3 

Salary to Assistant Librarian, 52 11 3 

Fee to Officer of Andersonian University, 4 

Do. for Engrossing Minutes, 2 2 

Delivering Circulars, 7 16 4 



Rent of Hall, £45 

Less Rent received for use of do., 41 

4 

Fire Insurance, 6 7 6 

Gas, 2 3 



66 9 7 



12 10 6 

Petty Charges, 2 3 2 

Printing and Illustrating Society's TramactionSf 47 11 

Balance in Union Bank, 106 1 

Do. in Treasurer's hands, 2 12 9 

108 13 9 



£341 11 4 



Glasgow, 28^ October^ 1859 We have examined the foregoing Account, and 

compared the same with the Vouchers, and find that there is in the Union Bank the sum 
of £106 la., and in the Treasurer's hands £2 12s. 9d.,— together, £108 Ids. 9d. to the 
credit of the Society at thb date. 

The Treasurer has also exhibited to us a Voucher which he holds for money lent to 

the Corporation of Glasgow, from the proceeds of the Society's Exhibition In 1846, 

amounting, with interest, to £772 88. 5d. 

JAMES BRTCE. 

WILLIAM BAMSAT. 



Dr. Bryce, the Librarian, reported that the Library now consisted 
of 2,930 Yolumes, exclusive of the English, French^ and Oerman 
Periodicals. 

The Society appointed the following gentlemen to be its Office- 
bearers for Session 1869-60 : — 

Professor Thomas Anderson, M.D. 

17tct'PTe0itfmt0. 
Professor W. J. Macquorn Ranktne, LL.D. 
Mr. Alexander Hartet. 

IBtbrarian. 
James Brtcb, LL.D. 
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STreassurcr. 
Mr. William Cooke v. 

3oixiUSbtctttBxitsi, 
Mb. AxEXAiTDER Hastie. I Mb. William Keddth. 

ffottncfl* 



Mb. J. P. Fraseb. 
Mb. Geobge Anderson. 
Mb. John Condie. 
Mb. James Coufsr. 
Professor Wm. Thomson. 
Mb. Walteb Cbum. 



Mb. Robebt Blackte. 
Mb. Geoboe Smith. 
Db. Fbanois H. Thomson. 
Mb. Edmund Hunt. 
Mb. James B. Nafisb. 
Pbofessob Bogebs. 



Professor William Thomson submitted to the Society a proposal 
which had this eveniDg been deliberately considered and recommended 
by the Council, that the Proceedings of the Society should be printed 
and issued fortnightly, instead of annually, or at longer intervals, as 
heretofore ; the members to be supplied with a copy of the publication, 
containing the Proceedings of the previous meeting, along with the 
billet intimating the next meeting ; that extra copies be printed and 
preserved for the members, to be delivered in a complete form at the 
close of the session; that the number of honorary members of the 
Society be increased by the election of men distinguished in the 
different departments of science; and that copies of the fortnightly 
publication be regularly sent to the honorary members. The Society 
approved of the proposal, and remitted to a committee, of which Pro- 
fessor William Thomson was appointed convener, to mature a plan for 
carrying it into eflEect. 

On the Cinephantic Colour Top. By Mb. Edmund Huitt. 
Mr. Hunt again exhibited the Cinephantic* Colour Top. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of Mr. Hunt's explanation and description of 
the experiments : — ^The writer was led to make his experiments by bear- 
ing an imperfect account of some exhibited in London, and which 
afterwards proved to have been made with Mr. Gorham*s Kaleidoscopic 
Colour Top, described in Vol. VII. of the Microscopical Journal. At 
the time, however, all he could make out clearly was, that a colour top 
similar to Professor Maxwell's was used, a black disc, perforated with 
various patterns, being carried loosely by the spindle a short distance 
above the coloured disc. The motion of this loose disc was retarded 

* The term Cinephantic is med to dlstlogaiah Mr. H.*s modification from Mr. Gorliam'a 
KaUidoioqpic Top, and from other colour tops; and signifies **prodncing apparent 
motions,** or ** producuig optical phenomena by motion.** 
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bj a string drag, and thus different from that of the coloured disc. 
The writer at once perceived the possibility of obtaining an endless 
variety of beautiful effects with these differential motions, and having 
a small colour top, he had a perforated loose disc made ; but without 
proposing to do more than realize, for his own amusement, what be 
understood to have been already exhibited. The first experiment failed 
to produce any effect worth looking at, but induced a more searching 
consideration of the conditions necessary to success. The writer next 
thought the London top had probably been made to reproduce some of 
the effects shown to the Glasgow Philosophical Society by Mr. Eose, in 
April, 1858, but with the addition of colours ; at any rate, he in a little 
time succeeded in reproducing these effects. He abo produced other 
beautiful and to him quite new effects ; and ultimately found that he 
had carried out his experiments in a direction differing considerably 
from that taken by Mr. Gorham. This was not much to be wondered 
at ; for the elements of the experiments, simple as they are, are so pro- 
lific, in number and variety, of optical effects, that it would have been 
more surprising had two persons, working independently, hs^pened to 
have pursued the same track. 

In Mr. Gorham's experiments, the first effect to be noticed was the 
multiplication of the colours on the top, as seen through the perforated 
disc. A simple example of these colours comprised three sectors, 
respectively tinted violet, green, and scarlet. When the top was spim, 
and before the loose disc was added, the three colours were merged into 
a single compound tint ; but when seen through tbe loose disc? the 
colours appeared separated and repeated in five groups, eveiy group 
comprising the three colours in the reverse order to that of their actual 
arrangement on the top. The next effect to be noticed was the multi- 
plication of the perforated devices. The repetition of the colours arose 
very simply, and depended on the ratio of the velocities ; it was, how- 
ever, difficult to explain without a diagram. As to the multiplication of 
the perforated devices, the writer gives what he believes is tihe true 
explanation, observing, however, that it b not that of the inventor, Mr. 
Gorham, which last will be found in the work already referred to. The 
oentral aperture of the loose disc is made slightly larger than the dia- 
meter of the top spindle, and the latter acts like a pinion, gearing into 
an internally-toothed wheel — ^the wheel being represented by the edge 
of the disc aperture. If the disc is prevented from turning, but held 
free, every point wiU describe a circle of minute radius. If the disc is 
now allowed to turn round, but not as faai as the top, the circles will 
be converted into cycloidal curves. To demonstrate this, a number of 
white points were put upon one of Mr. Gorham's diac&, vn^ Vk^^awdB. 
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disc was placed below, to prevent the interference of the colours that 
would otherwise be seen through the perforations. On repeating Mr. 
Gorham*8 experiment with these alterations, a variety of cjcloidal 
curves were delicately traced by the white points, and with such rapi- 
dity as to appear continuous round the disc. Near the centre the 
curves were looped ; further out, cusped ; and at the outside, undulated. 
The best effect was yielded where the points moved in the cusped 
cycloidal path ; and on considering the motion of each point in the 
curve generated in the manner described, we find it varies, being most 
rapid at the middle of each hollow, and gradually becoming slower, 
until at the cusp it is momentarily at rest. Afterwards the motion as 
gradually increases again, and so on. Now, whilst the motion of any 
part of the device is rapid, the impression on the eye is comparatively 
faint and indistinct, particularly if contrasted with that received when 
the motion is for a moment neutralized. The eye, in fact, only s^pie- 
ciates the impressions made at intervals corresponding to the cusps 
of the carve, and these impressions are extremely well defined, and, 
with well selected devices, form very pleasing combinations. The 
images, as it were, experience a species of pulsation during thdr 
motion, and each impression is charged with the colour which happens 
to be beneath the perforation at the instant; whilst the number of 
impressions depends on the number of curve cusps in the circle. 

The first of Mr. Hose's effects produced by the writer was that of 
apparent rest whilst the discs were in rapid motion. The loose disc 
had six apertures, with equal openings and intervals. Various series of 
coloured sectors were placed on the top, and when the proper ratio of 
velocities was obtained, five apparently stationary repetitions of the 
series were seen. This experiment was first tried on a small scale, and 
various peculiarities were observed, which led to further experiments. 

The next effect sought for was that of the rotatory or other motion 
of details, in a series of apparently stationary circles, arranged in a ring 
round the top. This presented considerable difficulty ; but was finally 
obtained by means of strongly contrasted colours, and by confining the 
brightest to a comparatively small sector. The loose disc was per- 
forated with twelve circles, a small circle or ball being left in each. In 
one circle, the ball was at the point furthest from the centre of the 
disc ; in the next, a twelfth round ; in the third, two-twelfths roimd, 
and BO on. Mr. Bose showed a similar device in black-on- white, and 
he produced the effect by illuminating the entire disc at (rapid) inter- 
vals, between which the circles, owing to the disc's motion, took each 
other's places in succession ; so that if the eye was fixed upon the appa- 
rently highest circle, the actiuil successive change of the several circles 
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into that position produced a series of impressions, in each of wliioli tlie 
ball waa in a difliireiit position, the whole combining to suggest the 
rotation of the ball. In the top, however, the bright colour — yellow, 
for example — in rotating very much faster than the perforated disc. 
produces an impression through each circle in succession. The disc is, 
however, moving roujid slowly, and by the time the yellow sector bu 
made a circuit, tlie disc lias shifted to such an eitent, as that the neit 
series of impressions is made in the positions of the first, through 
different circles. The circles appear stationary, as the impressiona are 
repeated in the same positions ; but the balls appear to rotate, as in 
each suceeasivo impression of any apparently stationary circle tbef 
occupy a different position. 

The top with which the experiments were shown was a brass disc, 
about £ve inches in diameter, with a bran apindle projecting down- 
tvatds about an inch, and upwards about two and a-half inches. A nut 
waa screwed upon the apindle, to fii tfae coloured papers upon the top, 
the top of this Dut serving as a collar to support loose discs. It is, 
however, better to provide a light frame, nicely fitted to the spindle, to 
receive the loose discs. The retardation may be effected by means of 
vanea attached to this loose frame, and made capable of adjustment. 
A simpler plan is to apply the finger as a friction brake to the rim of the 
loose frame during the experiment. Mr. White, Optician, 1 Renfield 
Street, Glasgow, made the top shown, and can supply copies of it. Tlia 
top being spun by means of a string, the loose frame, with its disc, is dropt 
on, and gradually acquires motion from the top The ratio of the velo- 
cities gradually changes through the experiment, and the effects change 
also; but in general one effect in each case comes out more brilliant 
and satisfactory than any of the others ; when this is got, it may be 
retained by a proper adjustment of the retardation. A very pleasing 
experiment is made with a loose disc, with say four rings of apertures, 
the outmost one having nine, the next eight, the next seven, and the 
inmost one six apertures. The rings appear to rotate with different 
velocities, and to be stationary in succession. An endless variety of 
apparent motions may be obtained in this way — radial, circular, serpen- 
tine, reciprocating, contrary, differentia], &c, as will be easily under- 
stood by those who have seen Mr. Rose's ex[)criments. 

In some of the first exporimcnta the colours appeared softened, or 
partially shaded into each other at their edges. The queationa occurred, 
whether this shading could be extended and improved, and if it could 
be obt^ned without the multiplication of the colours. As witJi six 
apertures five sets of the colours were shown, it was concluded that with 
a smaller number of apertures, fewer sets would be got, but owing to « 
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mifltake as to the way in which the shading arose, it was apprehended thai 
if two apertures were used the shading would become less, or disappear 
altogether. Five, four, and three apertures were consequentlj fint 
successively tried, and gave four, three, and two sets of colours respec- 
tively — ^the openings and blackened intervab being equal in all cases. 
Contrary to expectation, the shading and general brilliancy were 
improved at each experiment. At first three sectors of blue, yellow, 
and crimson were fixed upon the top, but it was afterwards found that 
green, scarlet, and violet gave much better results. Thus, with these 
colours on the top, and a loose disc having two apertures, a most beautiful 
spectrum was obtained, constituting an imitation rainbow in a circular 
form. The green was delicately graduated through yellow and orange 
into scarlet, and scarlet through crimson and purple into violet, and the 
violet through indigo and blue into green. Each radius was of a 
uniform tint from centre to circumference, but the gradation from radius 
to radius circularly was insensible. By tapering to points the \AmA 
sectors of the loose disc the colours were gradually shaded off radially 
into the neutral tint seen without the loose disc. In this way, if certain 
natural colours were fixed upon as standards, almost all the possible 
combinations of colours could be exhibited by this mechanical method 
of mixing or shading them by insensible gradation, and names referring 
to their relative positions on the spectrum obtidned could be satisfiu;- 
torily given to each. 

The spectrum showing one set of colours was afterwards obtained 
with two, three, or more sets of colours on the top, by using loose discs 
having as many apertures, plus one, as there were sets of colours ; and it 
was found that the brilliancy increased with the number of sets of colours, 
as far as was tried. There would, of course, be a limit to this increase of 
brilliancy. In these experiments the entire disc appeared occupied with 
colour, the black portions being quite lost to the eye, and in addition the 
colours appeared more vivid than colours lying on the table, and dupli- 
cates of those actually fixed on the top. This is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that in the experiments there was at no tim e more 
than AoZ/'the coloured surface exposed. It is probably attributable to 
the alternate flashing of the coloured and black sectors on the eye. The 
pupil is well known to accommodate itself to the amount of light reach- 
ing the eye, so as to reduce the variation of the amount actually entering 
it. It has suggested itself to the writer that many complex pheno- 
mena of vision would be accounted for by a second accommodating 
power residing in the retina (or other surface at which the visual image 
acts on the nerves), each point of the surface possessing this power 
independently. The supposition of fatigue of the nerves does not 
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appear to the writer to account sufficiently for the phenomena. A fact 
in favour of the secondary accommodating power is the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the pupil after contraction, on emerging from a dark into a 
light space. The duration of a vivid image on the nerves gradually 
causes a less intense sensation to he transmitted, in consequence of this 
accommodating power. In the experiments the rapid alternation of 
coloured and hlack or non-acting images prevents the accommodating 
power from acting to the extent it otherwise would, a reaction taking 
place during the hlack or non-acting impression. The nerves thus 
transmit the intermittent sensations as more intense than a continuous 
sensation from the same coloured surface at rest. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the mental impression produced by the intermittent 
flashes of colour in the experiments is continuous, the black or dark 
intervals being unappreciated. This latter elFect is an example of what 
is termed '* persistence of vision ;" but if the increased brilliancy in the 
writer's experiments is due to some such action at the retina as he has 
supposed, it is obvious that the " persistence" cannot take place at the 
same part, but must arise at some more advanced point in the track of 
the visual sensation towards the sensorium, if not in the latter. The 
supposition explaining the superior brilliancy of the colours in the 
experiments over those at rest, also easily explains the still greater 
vividness when the greater number of sets of colours are used. 

The beautiful gradation of the colours arises very simply, and will 
be most easily understood by taking a coloured and a perforated disc, 
and placing them in the various successive relative positions which they 
assume in the experiment. Assuming there are two sets of three 
colours on the top, the loose disc must have three apertures, and the 
ratio of the velocities must be as three to two. It will be found that 
during the entire period of rotation three apparently stationary radii 
are exclusively coloured, each with one of the original colours, whilst 
the intermediate radii are severally tinted with two of the colours, the 
alternations of which vary in their relative proportions with the positions 
of the radii. 

If with the same colour disc a two-aperture loose disc is used, the 
entire series of graduated Colours is not seen at once, but a uniform tint 
occupies the entire disc at every instant, this tint gradually changing 
through all the various tints of the spectrum previously described. If 
we next take a two-aperture disc, with the sides of the apertures shaped 
to volute curves instead of being radial, we have the colours thrown 
into concentric circles, and flowing out from or in towards the centre, 
according to the directions of the volute curves, the shading or grada- 
tion between the colours being still shown. These last two ex^^ervosK^^ 
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are extremelj pleasing, and the effects are perhaps enhanced if^ instead of 
three colours being fixed on the top, there are only two, and these 
nearly complementary to each other, snch as green and crimson^ bine 
and orange, or Tiolet and yellow. Further, if gray is substituted for oue 
of the colours, the other being moderately brilliant, the gray becomes 
apparently charged with the colour complementary to the other colour. 
The complementary colours are brought out veiy strongly in this way. 
The writer having now described the more reouirkable of his experi- 
ments, would observe that he thinks they furnish valuable materials for 
testing theories relating to colour-vision. He has not, however, as yet 
been able to make much use of them in this way beyond rendering 
himself dissatistied with all such theories with which he is acquainted. 



Xovember^ 30. — Mr. Ale:c. Harvey, Vice- President, in the C/uiir, 

Greorge Blair, H.A., was elected a member of the Society. 

Professor William Thomson reported that the Committee appointed 
at last meeting to prepare a plan for the fortnightly publication of the 
Proceedings had agreed to the following regulations : — 

Regulations with reference to the publication of Proceedings and the 
election of honorary members : — 

1. A printed account of each meeting, except the last of the session, 
shaU be circulated among all members of the Society, along with the 
billet summoning the next ensuing meeting. 

2. Authors and speakers who wish accounts of their communications 
to be printed, shall furnish abstracts to the Secretary, with sketches 
of illustrative diagrams, when such are required, not later than the end 
of the week in which the meeting was held. 

3. Full discretion to deal with matter thus supplied, and to complete 
the account of the meeting in the time for circulation within the period 
specified, shall be allowed to an Editorial Committee, consisting of the 
Secretary, President, and one other member of Council 

4. Papers too long to be published in the ordinary fortnightly Report, 
can only appear in the Proceedings by an express order of the Council ; 
and, when so ordered, shall be published in a supplementary number, to 
be circulated along with the account of the last meeting of the session, 
within a fortnight of the date of that meeting. 

5. Duplicate copies of the Reports of all the meetings, except the 
last of the sesi^ion, shall be printed and kept to be sewed up along with 
the Report of the last meeting, in the supplementary number, so as 
io form a complcto Report for the session, which shall be circulatcil 
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among all members of the Society, within the period specified in the 
preceding rules. 

G. The original practice of appointing eminent members of the 
Society to be honorary members, on going to reside in another locality, 
shall be maintained as hitherto ; bat in addition, distinguished men of 
science belonging to any part of the world, may be elected as honorary 
members. 

7. The number of honorary members, not formerly members of the 
Society, shall not at any time exceed twenty. 

8; The election of an honorary member can only be made on the 
motion of the Council, and shall be openly discussed and decided upon 
in the same manner as other public business of the Society. 

9. The printed Reports shall be sent regularly by post to honorary 
members resident in the United Elingdom ; and by whatever means 
can be found convenient, to honorary members residing abroad. 

William Thohsok, Convener, 

The Society unanimously approved of these regulations, and autho- 
rized the Committee to proceed with the fortnightly publication of the 
Proceedings, 

The Society agreed to take charge of the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Patent Inventions, and to make them accessible to the public, 
on condition of the entire expense being borne by the Town Council. 

Mr. David Mackinlay read an account of a visit to Iceland. 



Notes of a Visit to Iceland in the Summer o/lSoO, by 

Mr. David Mackinlay. 

In this paper the writer gave an account of a fortnight's journey he 
bad made from Reykiavik, the capital, to the south coast of Iceland, 
interspersed with many interesting observations on the condition of 
the country and the habits of the people. On his way Mr. Mackinlay 
visited Thingvalla and the Geysers ; and on his return, the hot springs 
of Reykum and the sulphur mines of Krisuirk. We subjoin the prin- 
cipal part of the description of the Geysers : — 

These springs are situated near the base of a low trap hiU, which 
slopes away to the south and west. The Great Geyser and Strokkr are 
the two principal. 

The GrecU Geyser pipe is about ten feet in diameter and sixty feet 
deep, and opens above into a somewhat oval saucer-shaped basin, about 
sixty feet across and four feet deep. Usually the basin is full to over- 
flowmg ; but after an eruption the water sinks, the degree of sinking 
being in some measure proportioned to the violence of the eruption. 
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Many little eraptioDS occur in the course of the day. Whether smali 
or great, they are accompanied by more or less tremor of the ground 
near the basin, and by a series of subterranean noises^ as if Vulcan was 
wielding his sledge hammer on some refractory metal. Where my tent 
stood — seventy yards from the basin — ^these noises were loud enough, 
during a small eruption, to awake an ordinary sleeper ; but, during a 
grand eruption, they would disturb the repose of Rip Van Winkle 
himself. A sensible welling up of the water attends even the slightest 
noises ; but when these are violent the water rises in a bell-shape to 
the height of one to five or more feet. In such cases the erupUon 
resembles the effect produced by a large charge of gunpowder in deep 
water. During my three nights' stay, there were several fine erup- 
tions ; but the finest which I saw occmrred on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, 24fth June. On this occasion the tremor and noises were but 
trifling, but soon became violent and frequent. Heavy bells of water 
rose in succession to the height of three or four feet, and then sunk 
into the basin. The earth-shocks became stronger, and the noises 
louder and louder. The mass of upraised water now bursty and sprang 
up, at first six or eight feet — then twelve or fifteen feet — twenty 
feet — twenty-five feet — and so on, till it reached the height of seventy 
to eighty feet. It was a most magnificent spectacle. And now the 
eruption seemed dying away ; but before the colunm had lost a third 
of its height, it shot up again as high as before, and then all was still. 
The duration of the eruption was four minutes. The column of water 
was partly hidden below by dense volumes of steam, which rolled 
grandly across ; but it seemed to expand as it ascended, for probably two- 
thirds of its height ; the upper part had an arborescent form, tapering 
towards the top. The water did not form a solid column, but, as Lord 
Dufferin happily expresses it, ^* a sheaf of columns," the height of which 
varied according to the violence of the earth-shocks. In less than a 
minute after the last great jet, I descended into the basin, which was 
now quite empty. The water stood ten feet, or more, below the top of 
the pipe, but was gradually rising ; in an hour it filled the pipe, and 
every now and then boiled furiously. Three hours after, when the basin 
was about two-thirds full, a second eruption took place, the height of 
which did not exceed twenty feet. Most observers agree in stating 
that the Geyser eruptions do not rise higher than 100 feet ; bi^ 
it is probable that on rare occasions they attain a much greater height. 
The Governor of Iceland, who has visited the Geysers four or five times, 
and has seen several fine eruptions, told me, on my return to Beykiavik, 
that the last eruption he witnessed was nearly 200 feet high, and that, 
at the close, the pipe was emptied to a much greater depth than he 
had ever seen before. 
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Strokkr has no basiD, and a shorter and narrower pipe than the 
Geyser. It erupts naturally, at rare intervals ; but an eruption may 
be excited at any time by throwing in a few spadefuls of turf. The 
water usually stands about twelve feet below the top of the pipe, and 
boils violently, with an uneasy churning motion. When six or eight 
spadefuls of turf are thrown in the churning motion ceases, and the 
water becomes still. In two minutes, or so, a sound is heard as of a 
man breathing heavily, and this continues till the water begins to boil. 
The boiling is slight at first, but shortly becomes violent. During this 
time, the water is gradually rising in the pipe ; then it heaves upwards, 
by successive throes, till it approaches or overflows the lip. Now is the 
time for the onlooker to withdraw ; for when things reach this state, the 
eruption begins. There are neither subterraneous noises nor earth- 
ahocks, and the column of water has much less body than that of the 
Ch-eat Gteyser, though of greater height. The eruption is not a con- 
tinuous stream of water, varying somewhat in height, but a succession 
of jets, such as might be produced by the intermittent action of a huge 
syringe. In an ordinary eruption, the jets are thrown up as high as 
fifty or sixty feet ; but a double supply of turf will cause them to rise 
to the height of 150 feet, or more. Immediately after an eruption, the 
water in the pipe is found to stand about fifteen or sixteen feet below 
the lip. At this depth the pipe gets much narrower, and seems to 
change its direction. There may be some truth, therefore, in the 
opinion of Henderson, that the artificial eruption is due to the partial 
confinement of the steam, and the consequent increase in the tem- 
perature of the water. The turf thrown in is not wholly expelled 
during the first eruption. When this ceases, a period of repose, five 
to ten minutes long, ensues ; the heavy breathing soimd before men- 
tioned is again heard ; the boiling and paroxysmal heavings of the 
water follow; and in fifteen to twenty minutes, or more, after the 
primary eruption, a second one occurs on a smaller scale. The jets 
of the secondary eruption are not so grand as those of the primary 
one ; but they are more beautiful, in consequence of the greater purity 
of the water. The duration of the eruption varies ; but it is seldom 
less than two minutes, or more than four. 

The non-erupting springs are about fifty in number, but most of 
them are small. The largest and finest of these is the one called Bleai^ 
from its &ncied resemblance to the white marks often found on a 
horse's head. It lies west of the Great Gleyser, and a little higher up 
the hiU. It is an irregular oval pool of bluish water, of great depth, 
and divided in the middle by a narrow silicious bridge, about fifteen 
inches thick. It overflows, but does not boil, the temperature Tva*t 
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exceeding 198°. The pLiy of light on the walls of the pool at all hoars 
of the day and night is most exquisite. It is hardly right, however, to 
speak of night at a season of the year when the glow of the rising sun 
is merely a continuation of the setting. The water shelves for three 
or four feet under the silicious covering of the south side of the pool, 
and then dips down into an ahyss which makes one almost shudder to 
look into. Last century Blesi was an erupting spring, but an earth- 
quake silenced it. 

The most of the springs are at some distance from Blesi, at the very 
bottom of the hill. Here they lie so close tc^ther that one cannot 
help feeling at first as if the whole ground were cavernous. All the 
ovei'flowing springs are clear as crystal ; but a few which boil without 
overflowing are tinged of a grayish white. Near one of the smaller 
openings there is a hidden pool whose violent boiling imparts a con- 
stant vibratory motion to the earth above it. Indeed, in walking about 
among those springs, one treads almost instinctively with cautious 
steps ; for here and there the water underlies a crust of earth so thin, 
that one fears being precipitated into the gulf below. All the springs 
which I tested, save one, had an alkaline reaction, and gave out more 
or less sulphuretted hydrogen. (The paper was illustrated by speci- 
mens of the mineral products of the country, and by articles of dress 
worn by the people.) 
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AxEX. Habvet, Esq., Vice-PresidenJty in the Chmr, 

Mr. George Thomson, designer, Partick, and Mr. John GK)odall, 
116 St. Vincent Street, were elected members. 

Mr. Walter Cram read an account of the Process of Ageing in 
Calico Printing. (An abstract of this paper is deferred till it can be 
accompanied by an illustrative woodcut.) 



Recent InvestiffcUicna q/'M. Le Yebsieb on t/ie Motion o/ Mercury. 

By Proeebsob Wm. Thomson. 

Professor W. Thomson stated that he had had his attention called, a 
few days since, to recent investigations of M. Le Yerrier on the motion 
of Mercury, which, he believed, would interest the Society, not only as 
constituting a new step of high importance in the theory of the plane- 
tary motions, but as now affording that kind of evidence of the exist- 
ence of matter circulating round the Sun within the earth's orbit, 
which, more than five years ago, in publishing his theory of meteoric 
vortices* to account for the Sun's heat and light, he had called for, from 
perturbations to be observed in the motions of the known planets. M. 
Le Yerrier, in a letter to' M. Faye, published in the Compte Bendu 
for September 12, 1859, which contains his account of the investiga- 
tions referred to, writes as follows : — 

*^ Tou have not perhaps forgotten how, in my studies r^;arding the 
motions of our planetary system, I have encountered difficulties in the 

^ ** On the Mechanical Energies of the Solar System,"* hy Professor W. Tbonison 
— Tnmmdumi qfihe Royal Society^ EdkAutgh^ and PhUoaopkUial Magamne^ 1854. 
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way of establishing a complete agreement between tbeor j and observa- 
tion. This agreement, said Bessel, thirty years ago, is always affirmed, 
yet has never been hitherto verified in a sufficiently serious manner. 

'' The study of the difficulties offered by the Sun has been long and 
complicated. It has been necessary, in the first place, to revise the cata- 
logue of the fundamental stars, so as to leave no systematic error there. 
I have next taken up the whole theory of the inequalities in the Earth's 
motion ; in connection with which I have been led to discuss as many 
as 9,000 observations of the Sun, made in different observatories. This 
work has shown that the meridian observations may not always have 
had the precision which has been attributed to them, and that thus the 
discrepancies at first indicated as belonging to the theory must be 
rejected, because of uncertainty as to the observations. 

" The theory of the Sun's apparent motion once put beyond question, 
it became possible to resume, with advantage, the study of the motion 
of Mercury. It is this work on which I wish now to engage your 
attention. 

'' While for the Sun we possess only meridian observations liable 
to great objections, we have, for the planet Mercury, a certain number 
of observations of an extremely accurate character, made in the course 
of a century and a-half. I mean the internal contacts of the disc 
of Mercury with the disc of the Sun, at the end of a transit of that 
planet. Provided that the place of observation is well known, and 
provided that the observer has had a passable telescope, and a dock 
showing time within a few seconds of perfect accuracy, his observation 
of the instant of the internal contact ought to afford an estimate of 
the distance between the centres of the two bodies, with no error 
exceeding a second of arc. From 1697 to 1848, we have twenty-one 
observations of this kind, which ought to be perfectly satisfied if the 
perturbations in the motions of the Earth and Mercury have been well 
calculated, and if correct values have been attributed to the disturbing 
masses. 

*' The results of my first studies on Mercury, published in 1842, did 
not represent with great accuracy the transit observations. Among 
other discrepancies was to be remarked a progressive error in the 
transits of the month of May, reaching as much as nine seconds of arc 
in the year 1753. Deviations such as this could not be attributed to 
errors of observation ; but not having revised the theory of the Sun, 
I beUeve that I ought to abstain from drawing any conclusion from 
them. 

*' The use of the corrected tables of the Sun has not, however, in my 
new work, made these discrepancies disappear ; — systematic diserepandes 
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for which the obaerrationB cannot be bkmed, unleee we aappoie that 
such astroDomen as Lalande, Cassini, Bou^uer, &a., oould have- com- 
mitted errors amountiiig to several minutes of time, and eveo varying 
progressirelj from one epoch to another ! 

" Now, what ia remarkabla ia, that it suffices to augment by 38" the 
centeaaiy movement of the perihelion of Mercury's orbit to represent 
all the transit observations to within a second, and most of them even 
to less than half a second. This result, so precise and simple, which 
gives at once to all the comparisons an accuracy superior to that which 
has been hitherto attained in astronomical theories, shows clearly that 
the increase in the motion of the perihelion is necessary, and that 
when made to fulfil this condition, the tables of Mercury and the Sun 
possess all desirable accuracy." 

M> Le Yerrier proceeds in his letter to examine the diflbrent sup- 
positions by which it may be attempted to explain the perturbation in 
Mercury's motion, which he has thus discoversd. An increase of i\)th on 
the supposed mass of Venus would account for it ; but the periodical 
distnrbBDces in the Earth's motion, and the secular variation of the 
inclination of the Earth's axis to the plane of the ecliptic produced by 
Venus, do not allow any such change in our estimate of her mass. On 
the other hand, a planet revolving round the Sun inude Mercury's 
orbit, might produce precisely the variation in the perihelion to be 
explained, without sensibly disturbingthe motions of Venus, the Earth, 
or any of the superior planets. M. Le Verrier shows, for instance, that 
a planet equal in mass to Mercury, and revolving in a drcnlar orbit in 
the same plane, at a little less than half the distance from the Sun, would 
fiilfil these conditions ; and, therefore, that a lees masa in a larger orUt, 
or a greater mass in a smaller orbit, would do the same. But, considering 
that BO large a mass could scarcely have escaped obswration, either in 
it« transits across the Sun's disc, or by its own Inilliant illumination, 
which would render it visible to us during total eclipses of the Sun, 
even if, on account of its nearness to the Sun, not ordinarily seen as 
a morning and evening star alternately, M Le Verrier thinks it most 
probable that the disturbing masa consiata in reality of a seriea of cor- 
pusoules circnlating between the Sun and Mercury. 

Here, then, by a profound appreciation of purely astronomical data, 
the great French physical aatronomer, leaving those remote regions 
where, independently of our own oounttyman, Adams, he tracked 
the unseen planet by its disturbing infioenoe on the remotest body 
of the ^en known list, has been led to condude that the mner- 
most of the recc^ized planets is also disturbed bj planetary matter, 
not previously reckoned among the iofluencing masses of ow syitem. 
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Is thiB new planetary matter, like tbe other till discovered by its in- 
fluence, unseen? Surely, on the contrary, it is it that we see as the 
Zodiacal Light, long before conjectured to consist of a cloud of cor- 
puscules circulating round the Sun, and, in the dynamical theory of the 
Sun's radiation, supposed to contain the reserve of force from which this 
Earth, as long as it continues a fit habitation for man as at present con- 
stituted, is to have its firesh supplies of heat and light. 



On Photographed Images o/ Electric Sparks. 
By Pbofessob Wh. Tho^cbok. 

Professor W. Thomson exhibited photographed images of electric 
sparks reflected from a revolving mirror, which a few days since he had 
received from Mr. Feddersen of Leipsic, and which afibrded a remaik- 
able illustration of the '* oscillatory discharge" indicated by dynamical 
theory as occurring when a Leyden phial of not too great electrostatic 
capacity is discharged, by a sufficiently easy conducting train, through a 
channel presenting sufficient ** induction on itself' or ** electro-dynamic 
capacity." The occurrence of an oscillatory discharge, under certain 
conditions, had been first anticipated by Helmholz, in his ErhaUvng 
der Kraft (Berlin, 1847.) The law of discharge, when the discharg- 
ing train possesses no sensible electrostatic capacity, had been fully 
investigated, and the conditions under which it takes place with osdDa- 
tions, discriminated from those under which it takes place with conti- 
nuous subsidence, had been determined, in a mathematical paper com- 
municated to this Society about seven years ago '' On Transient Electric 
Currents" — Proceedings of Glasgow Philosophical Society^ January, 1858, 
and Philosophical Magazine^ June of same year. 

At that time the numerical relation between electrostatic and elec- 
trodynamic units had not been determined, and therefore a certain 
co-efficient in the mathematical formula was left for experimental 
investigation. The want has been since supplied by W. Weber, 
who has continued the system of absolute measurement inaugurated 
by himself and Ghiuss for terrestrial magnetism, and has extended it 
with the greatest advantage into every department of electric and 
magnetic science. The consequence is that the mathematical formula 
for an electric discharge can now be fully reduced to numbers, the 
criterion as to whether it is oscillatory or continuous applied, and, 
when it is oscillatory, the time of an oscillation determined for any 
stated dimensions and form of apparatus. Professor Thomson further 
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stated that he had calculated dimensions, &c., and found that arrange- 
ments could readily be made to give rise to oscillations in periods not 
less than TTrtirir of a second, which could therefore be easily shown by 
Wheatstone's method of the revolving mirror, as he had anticipated 
might be possible when he first communicated his mathematical 
investigation to this Society. The barred appearance of each of the 
photographic images now before the Society would, if the rate of 
rotation of the mirror, and the distance from it of the plate receiving 
the impression, were known, be enough to determine the period of the 
electric oscillation by which they had been produced. He hoped soon 
to have particular information as to these and other details from Mr. 
Feddersen, and so be able to make a thorough numerical verification of 
the theory, which he would not delay to lay before the Society. 



Note on the Bursting of the Eeservoirs of Crincm Canal, shoun/ng the 
Power o/Bunnvng Water, By Mb. William Keddie. 

The paper commenced by citing some of the few recorded examples 
in Scotland of the effects of floods in producing permanent changes on 
the surface of the country. In last session of the Society, a desire 
was expressed for some facts connected with the bursting of the reservoirs 
of Crinan Canal, in Argyleshire, on the 2d of February, 1859 ; and 
although the place should have been visited immediately after the 
accident, in order to witness the full extent of the devastation, its effects 
were still sufficiently manifest in the month of September, to show the 
enormous force exerted by the torrent in its descent upon the valley of 
the canal. By the obliging assistance of Mr. H. D. Graham, an 
intelligent observer resident in the neighbourhood, the following par- 
ticidars of the catastrophe were obtained, for the illustration of which 
the same gentleman had made a copy of the original chart of the canal 
and reservoirs, prepared by Mr. Bennie in 1792, and now in possession 
of Mr. Fyfe, the present engineer. The highest elevation of the 
canal is at its centre, about four miles from either extremity, sur- 
mounted by a series of locks within a space of less than two miles. 
Among the hills, overlooking this part of the valley traversed by 
the canal, there is a chain of natural lochs, serving as reservoirs for 
supplying the canal. These lochs occupy an elevation of 600 feet (the 
official report on the disaster says 800 feet) above the summit levd of 
the canal. The superficial extent of Candoch is 28 acres, with an 
average depth of 10 feet; of Duloch, a continuation of Oaaoo^isy:^^ ^ 
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acres; of Loch Clachaig, 31 acres, with an average depth of 15 to 20 
feet. The surplus waters of these lochs flow into Glen Clachaig, where 
there is an emhankment regulatmg the supply for the canal, and 
forming an artificial reservoir with an area of 40 acres, and an average 
depth of 20 or 25 feet. The measurements, however, vaiy to a con- 
aiderahle extent, and the entire superficial area of the reservoirs maj 
he stated at 80 acres. Afber heavy and continuous rains at the end 
of January and the heginning of Fehruaryy the waters of Camloch 
hurst their embankment, and rushing into the two acyoining lochs, 
caused their irruption into Glen Clachaig; the yielding of whose 
barriers Iqt loose the accumulated mass into the valley below. Descend- 
ing the hillside with the force of an avalanche, the stream tore up tiie 
rocks into a deep and broad channel, carrying great masses of earth and 
stone along its course; and, precipitating the debris into the valley, 
eflaced in a brief space every vestige of the canal for the distance of a 
quarter of a mile. The glen down which the waters rushed is about a 
mile and a half in length from the reservoirs to the canal. 

Where the glen opens upon the valley, a broad delta was formed 
by the detrital matter, across which massive blocks of stone were 
hurled into the centre of the canal. On the side of the ravine, the 
overflowing water uncovered a large surface of the mica-slate of the 
district, revealing in its grooves and striations the traces of ancimit 
glacial action, produced in the direction of the axis of the valley, 
and at right angles to the course of the torrent. The blocks of stone 
becoming piled together in a compact pyramidal mass, in the line of 
the canal, had the eflect of dividing the current of water into two 
streams — one flowing towards the east, and the other towards the 
west ; a fortunate circumstance for the village of Lochgilphead, which 
would inevitably have been submerged, had the unbroken force of the 
flood descended upon the low grounds in that direction. The divided 
currents, running in opposite courses along the line of the oeoal, 
carried all before them ; locks, tow-path, and road were laid in ruins, 
and the bed of the canal was filled with mud, till at Caimhan on 
the one side, and at Dunardry on the other, the flood, breaching 
tremendous chasms in the banks resembling the cutting of a railway, 
escaped by one opening into the fields near the bay of Loch Gilp, 
and by the other into the level of the great Crinan Moss, covering 
the country for miles in both directions with sand and mud. On the 
road on the Lochgilphead side, the water after descending from the 
canal rose as high as a horse's breast. At Lochgilphead, just as the 
flood had reached the sea, after flowing over five miles of dead level, 
it encountered a rustic bridge of solid masonry, and swept away the 
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entire stnictare, rolling the materials tifty yards along the level grassy 
banks, in broken masses such as eight men would fail to move. The 
force of the current in the canal was spent in little more than half an 
hour. It was not, however, till midnight that the flood subsided in 
the lower levels. 

In the month of September, afber considerable progress had been 
made in repairing the effects of the Macle, the Une of the canal still 
continued strewed with the blocks of stone carried down by the torrent. 
Many of the larger masses had previously been removed by blasting. 
The following are the measurements of a few of those that remained, 
to which Dr. Bryce, who is accustomed to such calculations, has added 
an approximate estimate of their weight: — 1. A block of granite, 
grooved and water- worn, measuring .5 feet in length, 4 feet in breadth, 
and 2 feet in depth, weighing probably about 3^ tons. 2. A boulder 
of porphyritic trap, 8 feet 4 inches in length, 5 feet in breadth, 2}^ 
feet in depth, weighing from 8 to 10 tons. 3. Another mass of trap, 
with smooth surface, measuring 3 yards 6 inches in length, 2 yards 7 
inches in breadth, and 1 yard in depth; weight from 18 to 22 tons. 
4. An angular mass of mica-schist, torn out of the rock, and brought 
down by a divergent stream, measured 8 feet 6 inches in length, upwards 
of a yard in breadth, and 4 feet 7 inches in depth ; weight from 8^ to 
10 tons. These may be regarded as of the average bulk of the larger 
blocks, which lay scattered about in hundreds, several months afber 
a numerous body of workmen had been employed in blasting and 
removing the original pile ; while masses of smaller, interspersed with 
not a few of larger dimensions, lay in thousands along the course of the 
canal, at that time still to a large extent unexcavated. The valley for 
several miles resembled a region which had been shaken by some great 
convulsion of nature, instead of exhibiting only the consequences of an 
engineering accident. Mr. Graham writes — ''The attention of the 
paining tourist is mainly attracted to the effects of the fall of water 
evinced in its powers of destruction ; but you would have found it more 
interesting, leaving the canal and its ruins, to have ascended along the 
course that the water took in its descent, commencing at the d^ixmchwre 
of the short-lived though trace -leaving river, and following up the 
chasms and rock-encumbered gullies to the sources of the cataract, 
in the dried basins of the broken reservoirs. It is difficult to believe 
that all these cuttings, and rocks tossed about like chuckie-stones, mark 
the work of minutes, instead of years.'* 

The Crinan Canal originally cost £127,360. In 1805 the canal 
burst its banks, and wad repaired at an expenditure of £25,000. In 
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1811 the reservoirs gave way, and their repair cost £8,000. One 
of the latest grants of money voted in the last session of Parliament 
was £12,000 to repair the effects of the disaster of Febroary ; but 
this sum conveys an inadequate idea of the destructive effects of the 
flood upon the canal, or of the injury done to property in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is remarkable that no lives were lost. 
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On the Variaiion of the Periodic Times ofthe*Earth and inferior Planeis^ 
produced by MaUer Falling into the Sun. By Pbofessob Wm. 
Thomboit. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that the abeolate effect on 
the periodic time of Mercury, producible by such a distribution of 
planetary matter as M. Le Yerrier concludes must cironlate between 
Mercury and the Sun, is not discoverable. The true mean distance of 
Mercury from the Sun is not, in fact, known ¥rith sufficient accuracy 
to allow us to judge whether or not the central force correspond- 
ing to its periodic time, when compared ¥rith the forces experienced by 
the other planets, deviates from the law of inverse squares of distances 
from the Sun's centre to such an extent as must be the case if M. Le 
Verrier*s disturbing planetary matter is altogether indde Mercury's 
orbit. But it does not follow that the periodic time of Mercury, or 
even that of Venus, and the Earth may not be sensibly influenced by 
the falling in of portions of that matter to the Sun. To discover 
the general character of this influence, and to estimate its amount, we 
may first consider the resultant force experienced by a planet under the 
joint influence of the Sun and a concentric circular ring in the plane of 
its orbit. It is easily seen that the Sun's force must be diminished by 
the attraction of the ring, if this lies outside the planet, but, on the 
contrary, increased, if inside. If the radius of the ring be very small 
in comparison with the distance of the planet, it is clear that to a first 
approximation the attraction of the ring may be calculated, by sup- 
posing its mass collected at its centre. The full expression for the 
resultant attraction of the ring being the following convergent series: — 

5{'+'a)'Gy+=aiycy+'aii)'C)'+*-> 

where m denotes the mass of the ring, r its radius, and a the distance 
of the planet from its centre, shows that the resultant force is in reaKty 
somewhat greater than it would be if the mass were collected at the 
centre. The planet's orbit being nearly circular, the attraction of such 
a ring as we have supposed will be represented to a second ap- 
proximation by supposing a mass greater than its own in the ratio of 

3 /r\2 
1 to 1 + J I — j , collected at its centre, or which would produce the 

same effect, distributed uniformly over the Sun's surface. Henoe tte 
gradual falling in of such a ring to the Sun will diminish the fiwoe 
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experienced by the planet as much as would be done by a simple sub- 
traction of ^ ( - ) ni, from the Sun's mass. The amount I have esti- 
mated as falling in annually to produce the solar heat and light is 
m^TTirff of the Sun's mass. The effect of this, if coming from a ring at 
distance r, would be to diminish the central force on a planet at dis- 
tance a, in the ratio of 

^^^+4 (a) r6,200,000 

According to the investigation contained in addition No. I. to my 
paper " On the Mechanical Energies of the Solar System," the effect of 
such a change in the Sun's mass would be to alter the angular motion 
of the planet in the inverse ratio of the square of the mass. The 
integral effect of this will, therefore, be a diminution of the planet's 
helio-centric longitude amounting to 



/r\2 n' 

W 16,200,000 ^ ^^' 



in n revolutions. Merely for the sake of example, let us consider the 
effect on the Earth's motion, produced by matter falling in at the sup- 
posed rate during a period of two thousand years from a ring of doable 
the Sun's diameter. In this case 

r 1 

- = TTPTT' and n = 2,000 

Hence the disturbance in the Earth's longitude would be a diminution 

amountiofir to ^^.^^ = 20" '8 an amount of loss altogether undiscover* 
° 62400 

able over such a period of time. 

To estimate the effect of the same transference of matter upon 

r 1 

the motion of Mercury, we must take - = jy^y The period during* 

which we have the most accurate knowledge of Mercury's motion 
is, as Le Verrier has remarked, from the year 1697 to 1848. This 
being about 624 of Mercury's revolutions round the Sun we may 
take n = 624; and we find by the preceding expression 13"^ as 
the effect on the helio-centric longitude of the planet. This will 
amoimt to nearly 8"^ of geo-centric arc — an error which could not 
possibly have escaped detection in the very thorough investigation 
which M. Le Verrier has applied to the motion of Mercury. It may 
be concluded that if matter has been really falling in at the rate sup- 
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posed by my dynamical theory of the solar radiation, the place from 
which it has been falling, must be either nearer the Son or more 
diffused from the plane of Mercury's orbit than we have supposed in 
the preceding example. With a view to determining whether this 
theory is tenable or not, it will be necessary to consider whether the 
appearances presented by the zodiacal light, and the photo-sphere seen 
round the Sun in total eclipses, allow us to find a place for a sufficient 
future dynamic supply without supposing a denser distribution of 
meteors or meteoric vapours than is consistent with what we know of 
the motion of comets before and afber passing very close to the Sun. 



On Instruments and Methods for observing Atmospheric Electriciiy, 

Bv Professor Wm. Tuomson. 

After briefly explaining the modes of observation followed by Bec- 
caria, Yolta, and Delmann, the author proceeded to describe a new 
method for reducing a conductor to the same electric potential as that 
of the atmosphere at any point, which had recently occurred to him, 
and which he had already to a slight extent put in practice, with a 
good prospect of satisfactory results. The apparatus used for it was 
shown in action before the Society, as was also a portable electrometer 
adapted to write with a burning match as collector. The following 
extracts from a short article written for the forthcoming edition of 
NichoFs Cyclopaedia contains an accoimt of these methods and instm- 
ments, as described and exhibited to the Society. The woodcuts repre- 
senting the instruments are introduced here by the kind permission of 
the publishers, Messrs. Griffin & Co. 

'' A very simple apparatus (Fig. 1), by which I can observe atmospheric 
electricity in an easy way, consists of an insulated can of water set 
• on a table or window-sill inside^ and discharging by a small pipe through 
a fine nozzle two or three feet from the wall. With only about ten inches 
head of water, and a discharge so slow as to give no trouble in replenish- 
ing the can with water, the atmospheric effect is collected so quickly, 
that any difference of potentials between the insulated conductor and 
the air, at the place where the stream from the nozzle breaks into drops, 
is done away with at the rate of five per cent, per half second, or even 
faster. Hence a veiy moderate degree of insulation is sensibly as good 
as perfect, so far as observing the atmospheric effect is concerned. It 
is easy, by my plan of drying the atmosphere round the insulatiiig 
stems, by means of pumice stone moistened with sulphuric acid, to insure 
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a degree of iDsalation in all weathers, by which there need not be more 
than five per cent, per hour lost by it from the atmospheric apparatus at 
any time. A little attention to keep the outer part of the conductor 
clear of spider lines is necessary. The apparatus I employed at 
Invercloy stood on a table beside a window on the second floor, which 
was kept open about an inch to let the discharging tube project out, 
without coming in contact with the frame. The nozzle was only about 
two feet and a-half from the wall, and nearly on a level with the window- 
sill. The divided ring electrometer stood on the table beside it, and 
acted in a very satisfactory way (as I had supplied it with a Leyden 
phial, consisting of a common thin white glass shade, which insulated 
remarkably well, instead of the German glass jar — ^the second of the 
kind which I had tried, and which would not hold its charge for half a 
day). — I found from 13^° to 14^ of torsion required to bring the index 
to zero, when urged aside by the electro-motive force of ten zinc-copper 
water cells. The Leyden phial held so well that the sensibility of the 
electrometer, measured in that way, did not fall more than 13 J° to 13^° 
in three days. The atmospheric effect ranged from 30® to above 420** 
during the foiur days which I had to test it ; that is to say, the elec- 
tro-motive force per foot of air, measured horizontally from the side of 
the house, was from 9 to above 126 zinc-copper water cells. The 
weather was almost perfectly settled, either calm, or with slight east 
wind, and in general an easterly haze in the air. The electrometer 
twice within half an hour went above 420®, there being at the time a 
fresh temporary breeze from the east. What I had previously ob- 
served regarding the effect of east wind was amply confirmed* 
Invariably the electrometer showed very high positive in fine weather, 
before and during east wind. It generally rose very much shortly 
before a slight puff of wind from that quarter, and continued high till 
the breeze would begin to abate. I never once observed the electro- 
meter going up unusually high during fair weather without east wind 
following immediately. One evening in August I did not perceive the 
east wind at all, when warned by the electrometer to expect it ; but I 
took the precaution of bringing my boat up to a safe part of the beach, 
and^ immediately found by waves coming in that the wind must be 
blowing a short distance out at sea, although it did not get so far as 
the shore. 

The electrometers referred to in the preceding statement were on 
two different plans. The first, or " divided ring electrometer,'* consists 
of — (1.) A ring of metal divided into sectors, of which some — one or 
more — are insulated and connected with the condactor to be electri- 
cally tested, and the remainder connected with the earth. (2.) Ax\. 
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index of metal supported bj a glan fibre, or a wire, stretcbed in tbe 
Ime of tbe axis of tbe ring, and capable of baling its fixed end tnmed 
tbroogb an^es measured bj a circle and p<unter. (3.) A Leyden pbial, 
witb its insulated coating ekctricallj connected witb tbe index. (4.) 
A case to protect tbe index fit>m corrents of air, and to keep an artifi- 
dallj dried atmoepbere roond tbe inwilating supports — glazed to allow 
tbe index to be seen fit>m witbout, but witb tbe inner surface of tbe 
glass screened (electricaUy) bj wire clotb, perforated metal, or tinfoil, 
to do awaj witb irregular reflections on tbe index. In tbe instrument 
represented in the drawing (Fig. 2), tbe ring is divided into only two 
parts, wbicb are equal, and separated by a space of air about one- 
twentieth of an inch. Each of these half rings is supported on two glass 
pillars ; and by means of screws acting on a foot which bears these pillars, 
it is adjusted and fixed iu its proper position. The index is of thin sheet 
aluminium, and projects in only one direction fropi the glass fibre bear- 
ing it. A stiff vertical wire, rigidly connected with it, nearly in tbe 
prolongation of the fibre, bears a counterpoise considerably below tbe 
level of the index, and heav^- enough to keep the index horizontal. A 
thin platinum wire, hooked to the lower end of this vertical wire, dips 
in sulphuric acid in the bottom of the Leyden phial. Tbe Leyden 
phial is charged either positively or negatively ; and is found to retain 
its charge for months, losing, however, graduaUy, at some slow rate^ 
less generally than one per cent, per day of its amount. The index is 
thus, when the instrument is in use, kept in a state of charge corre- 
sponding to the potential of the inside coating of the phial. When one 
of the half rings is connected with the earth, and a charge of electricity 
communicated to the other, the index moves from or towards tbe latter, 
according as the charge communicated to it is of the same at tbe 
opposite kind to that of the index. This instrument, as an eleetro- 
scope, possesses extreme sensibility — much greater than that of any 
other hitherto constructed ; and by the aid of the torsion arrangement* 
it may be made to give accurate metrical results. There are some 
difficulties in the use of it, especially as regards the comparison of tbe 
indications obtained with different degrees of electrification of tbe index, 
and the reduction of the results to absolute measure, hitherto obviated 
only by a daily application of Delmann's method of reference to a zinc- 
copper water battery, which Delmann himself applies once for all, to 
one of his electrometers (unless his glass fibre breaks, when be mast 
make a fresh determination of the sensibility of the instrument with its 
new fihre). The high sensibility of the divided ring electrometer 
renders this test really very easy, as not more than from ten to twenty 
MU Mv required ; and a comparison with a few good cells of DanielVs 
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may be made by its aid, to ascertain the absolute value and the con- 
stancy of the water cells. The difficulty thus met ia altogether done 
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away with in another kind of ekttrometer, also heterostatic, of 
which only one has yet been conatmctcd — the electromebet ot 
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the portable apparatus shown in the third drawing. In it the 
index is attached at right angles to the middle of a fine pla- 
tinum wire, firmly stretched between the inside coatings of two 
Leyden phials, and consists simply of a very light bar of alu mini u m , 
extending equally on the two sides of the supporting wire. It is repelled 
by two short bars of metal, fixed on the two sides of the top of a metd 
tube, which is supported by the inside coating of the lower phial, and 
has the fine wire in its axis. Aconductorofsuitableshi^ (Fig. 3), bearing 
an electrode, to connect with the body to be tested, insulated inside the 
case of the instrument, in the neighbourhood of the index, and when 
electrified in the same way, or the contrary way, to the inside coatings 
of the Leyden phials, causes, by its influence, the repulsion between the 
index and the fixed bars to be diminished or bcreased. The upper 
Leyden phial is moveable about a fixed axis, through angles measured 
by a pointer and circle, and thus the amount of torsion, in one-half of 
the bearing wire, required to bring the index to a constant position in 
any case is measured. The square root of the number of degrees of 
torsion measures the dilference of potentials between the condactor 
tested and the inner coating of the Leyden phial. In using the instru- 
ment, the conductor tested is first put in connection with the earth, 
and the torsion required to bring the index to its fixed position is read 
ofi*. This is called the zero, or earth reading. The tested conductor is 
then electrified, and the torsion reading taken. In the atmospheric 
application, this is called the air reading. The excess — positive or 
negative — of its square root, above that of the zero reading, measures 
the electro-motive force between the earth and the point of air tested. 
This result, when positive shows vitreous, when negative resinous 
potential in the air, if the index is resinous. By the aid of Barlow's 
table of square roots, the indications of the instrument may thus be 
reduced to definite measure of potential, almost as quickly as they can 
be written down. Once for all, the sensibility of the instnmient can be 
determined by comparison with an absolute electrometer, or a galvanic 
battery. In the portable apparatus a burning match is used — instead 
of the water-dropping system, which the writer finds more convenient 
than any other for a fixed apparatus — to reduce the insulated conductor 
to the same potential as the air at its end. It is in reality the electri- 
fication of the earth's surface which has either directly or virtually been 
the subject of measurement in all observations on atmospheric electricity 
hitherto made. Tlie methods which have been followed may be divided 
into two classes — (1.) Those in whicli means are taken to reduce the 
potential of an insulated conductor to the same as that of the air, at 
some point a few feet or yards distant from the earth. (2.) Those in 
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which a portion of the earth (that is to say, a conductor connected with 
the earth for a time) is insulated, removed from its position, and tested 
by an electrometer, in a different position, or under cover. The first 
method was very imperfectly carried out by Beccaria with his long 
" exploring wire,** stretched between insulating supports, on elevated 
portions of buildings, tree tops, or other prominent positions of the 
earth (see above, § 1); also, very imperfectly by means of " Volta*s 
lantern" — an enclosed flame, supported on the top of an insulated 
conductor. On the other hand, it is put in practice very perfectly, by 
means of a match, or flame burning in the open air, on the top of a 
well-insulated conductor — a plan adopted, after Volta's suggestion by 
many observers; also, even more decidedly, by means of the water- 
dropping system— described in the preceding extract— which has 
recently occurred to the writer, and has been found by him both to bo 
very satisfactory in its action and extremely easy and convenient in 
practice. The principle of each of these methods of the first class may 
be explained best by first considering the methods of the second dass, 
as follows : — If a large sheet of metal were laid on the earth in a per« 
fectly level district, and if a circular area of the same metal were laid 
upon it, and, after the manner of Coulomb's proof plane, were lifbed by 
an insulated handle, and removed to an electrometer within doors, a 
measure of the earth's electrification at the time would be obtained ; 
or if a ball, placed on the top of a conducting rod in the open air, were 
lifbed from that position by an insulating support, and carried to an 
electrometer within doors, we should also have, on precisely the same 
principle, a measure of the earth's electrification at the time. If the 
height of the ball in this second plan were equal to one-sixteenth of the 
circumference of the disc used in the first plan, the electrometric indi- 
cations would be the same, provided the diameter of the ball is small, 
in comparison with the height to which it is raised in the air, and 
the electrostatic capacity of the electrometer is small enough not to 
take any considerable proportion of the electricity from the ball in its 
application. The idea of experimenting by means of a disc laid flat on 
the earth, is merely suggested for the sake of illustration, and would 
obviously be most inconvenient in practice. On the other hand, the 
method by a carrier ball, instead of a proof plane, is precisely the 
method by which, on a small scale, Faraday investigated the distri- 
bution of electricity induced on the earth's surface (see above, § 1), by 
% piece of rubbed shellac \ and the same method, applied on a suitable 
scale, for testing the natural electrification of the earth in the open air, 
has given, in the hands of Delmann of Creuznach, the moat accurate 
results hitherto published in the way of electro-meteorological obMr(%.'- 
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tion.* If, now, we conceive an elevated conductor, first belonging to 
the earth (§ 1), to become insulated, and to be made to throw off, and 
to continue throwing off, portions from an exposed position of its own 
surface, this part of its surface will quickly be reduced to a state of no 
electrification, and the whole conductor will be brought to such a poten- 
tial as will allow it to remain in electrical equilibrium in the air, with 
that portion of its surface neutral. In other words, the potential 
throughout the insulated conductor is brought to be the same as that 
of the particular equi-potential surface of the air, which passes through 
the point of it from which matter breaks away. A flame, or the heated 
gas passing from a burning match, does precisely this : the flame itself, 
or the highly heated gas close to the match, being a conductor which is 
constantly extending out, and gradually becoming a non-conductor. 
The drops into which the jet issuing from the insulated conductor, on 
the plan introduced by the writer, produce the same effects, with more 
pointed decision, and with more of dynamical energy to remove the 
rejected matter, with the electricity which it carries, from the neighbour- 
hood of the fixed conductor." 

* Through some misapprehension, Mr. Delmann himself has not perceived that hit 
own method of observation really consists in removing a portion of the earth, and bringing 
it insolated, with the electricity which it possessed in situ^ to be tested within doocs^ other- 
wise, he could not have objected, as he has, to Peltier's view. 
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On Iticruilatiotu of Bo^ert vmng Sea- Water. By Ur. J. B. Napieb. 

Is Tolame IV. of the Proeeedi^t of this Society ia a paper by 
Mr. Jainet Napier, Chemigt, on the Incrustations of Steam-boilers. 
Feeling mnch interested in his suggeetiDns, his method was tried on 
board the Ideaman, on a voyage to the north of Scotland in 1858, 
in order, if posrible, to see the effect. At 9h. 30m. half a pound of 
dissolved soda ash was forced into the boiler along with the feed- 
water; at llh, 80m. another half pound was forced in; at 3h. 80m. 
one pound was forced in; and at other times, more was put in. 
The only effect observed by these operations was making the water 
in the gauge glass of a milky appearance, within a few minutes after 
the soda was introdaced, and it continued so for probably an hour 
after each injection, a amsll pipe near the surface of the water allowing 
a continuous discharge from the boiler. These experiments showed, 
that if the system proved economical, a simple plan could easily be 
arranged for carrying it out. But as Mr. Napier, in his paper, states 
" that this sort of crust (sulphate of lime) cannot be avoided by care 
or mechanical means, except by keeping the salt in the water onder 
its crystaUiEing quantity, which would neceeaitate such an amount of 
blowing off and supply as would render it expensive," the ex^nvMcA 
Vol. IV.— No. 4. 2 ir 
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botli methods has been calculated, — the chemical one of neutralizing 
the sulphate of lime with soda, and the mechanical one of an abundant 
discharge and supply, so as to keep the sulphate of lime under its crys- 
tallizing quantity. 

It is necessary for this purpose to know the relative proportions of 
feed-water, and water required to be discharged, in order to prevent 
scale or crust. Many writers treat this crust as if it were common salt, 
and instruct how to make and graduate instruments for ascertaining its 
quantity, the graduations being effected by observing the depths to 
which the instrument sinks in water in which certain proportions of 
common salt has been dissolved. They say, " Sea water contains 3 
per cent, of salt, and when the boiler contains less than 12 per cent, 
there will be little or no crust," therefore, it is necessary to blow off 

8 1 

"qths or ^th of the feed*water, in order to prevent the formation of 

crust. This reasoning, however, is unsatisfactory, as it is evident to any 
one who has the sense of taste, that the crust is not common salt ; and 
chemical analysis shows that sea-water from the English Channel, 
although it contains nearly 8 per cent, of common salt, contains only 
about 0.8 per cent, of the materials forming the crust, and only 
0.14 per cent, of the material of which, according to Mr. Napier, 
upwards of 00 per cent, of the crust is composed. It is also 
shown by analysis that a saturated solution of this material, sulphate 
of lime, in cold distilled water, is as 1 to 380, and as I to 888 in 
boiling water, or 25*7 parts of lime to 10,000 of solution. Mr. Napier, 
however, found 203 grains of sulphate of lime per gallon, in water 
taken from a boiler off Ailsa Craig. Its density is not stated ; but I have 
assumed it to contain twice its natural quantity of saline matter, or its 
density to be 1 '0548, sea- water being 10274; this gives the ratio 203 to 
73,836 or 1 of sulphate of lime to 364 of solution, or 27*47 of sulphate of 
lime to 10,000 of solution. This proportion, it is inferred, is either 
a saturated solution, or such as the engineer of the vessel found little 
or no crust formed in, For want of better data, 28 of sulphate of lime 
to 10,000 of solution is assumed as the limit of saturation in boilers 
using sea-water, working at pressures not exceeding twenty lbs. above 

14 
the atmosphere. This is equivalent to discharging hq» or one-half of 

the feed-water. This assumption is confirmed by the practice of 
the British and North American Mail Company ; by Mr. Napier*s Ailsa 
Craig engineer, who was evidently blowing off nearly this amount ; and 
by an experiment of Mr. Thomas Rowan, one of Pr. Penny's pupils, 
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made far the purpose of ascertaining when the sulphate of lime and 
when the common salt deposited. He found, when he 

2 

evaporated^ths of the water, a trace of sulphate of lime deposited. 



» 



'> 



a 



4 

,^ths do. do. do. 

:r^ths, the sulphate of limehegan todeposit in larger quantities. 

-r^ths, do. do. decided quantities. 

8 , f sulphate of lime deposited in very large quantities; 
10 ^ I also magnesia and salt hegan to form. 

Mr. Bowan*s experiment, although indefinite as to the quantities, 
shows that the sulphate of lime hegins to deposit hefore even one-half 
of the water is evaporated. It is probahle that this quantity, or more, 
would require to he discharged in order to prevent the formation of 
crust in boilers. 

A saturated solution of common salt, in distilled water, is given as 27 
of salt to 100 of solution, and a saturated solution in sea- water is said 
to he 86 of salt to 100 of solution. The former ratio has been chosen for 

27 1 

this comparison, so that at^'^^ ^'^JfTxth of the feed-water would re- 
quire to be dischaiged in order to prevent the formation of common 
salt, and rxths to be neutralized by soda, to prevent the deposit of 

sulphate of lime, the j^th discharged being a saturated solution of 
sulphate of lime and common salt. It is thus shown that by the 

chemical method, it is necessary to discharge :^th of the feed-water, 

8 
and nentralixe the sulphate of lime in jt^^e of it with soda, according to 

Mr. Napier^s method, to prevent crust; and by the mechanical method, it 

is necessary to discharge TTxths. 

The quantities of soda ash (supposed to contain 50 per cent, soda) 

Ib fomd by the fimnula-g^ of ^^^^ of j^ of feed-water. 

For the purpoae of illustrating the expense of both methods of 
prercntiDg crust, and also the loss by the blowing-aff method, the case 
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of a vessel has been taken working at a temperature of 270°, and 
evaporating at that temperature 7^1bs. of water from 100*' per lb. 
of coal. 

Chemical Method. 

Sea-water supplied to bofler, tem. 100° 16 lbs. 8-38 Ibe. 

Water discharged, 270® 7J 6 8« lbs. 

Water evaporated, 7J 7J lbs. 

Total beat evaporating from 100° at 270°lQo-^o,r qoiko.j; 

*,, = lU»2+^VCT.-82)-(T,-82) 1096-4 r^lS 6 8216 6 

Heat dwchai^ed 1276° 142° 

Fuel consomed in evaporation, 1* lbs. coal ... 1' lbs. ooal 

1? 1 ^ • *• * n 1 RR IK. ««.i (00172 lbs. ooal + 0-0085 

Fuel ooDSumed in preventing crust, 0*166 lbs coal -< j. ^^^ ^^ 

rr . 1 i. 1 1 i KK lu- 1 J 1017 lbs. coal + 0085 

Total fuel, 1-156 lbs coal j aoda ash 

Thus it is seen that it requires only 172 lbs. coal + 85 lbs. soda 
ash, containing 50 per cent, soda, to be as efficient in preventing 
crust, as l,5o0 lbs. of coal alone, which evaporates 7^ lbs. water firom 
100° at 270°. And these methods are equally expensive when the 
soda ash is 16-2 times dearer than the coal. This ratio varies with 
the efficiency of the fuel and the temperature of evaporation. 

Although when coals are 10s., and soda ash XI 0, Mr. Napier's 
method is more expensive than the ordinary one of discharging the 
saturated water, there are many cases where it is probable the owners of 
vessels would profit by its adoption. In long vojages, for example, a 
vessel requiring, by the ordinary mode, 1,155 tons of coal, would, by 
Mr. Napier's method, require 1,017 tons coal, and 8^ tons soda ash, 
or 1,025^ tons weight. There would be a saving in money, therefore, 
of 138 tons coal at xj + 129 tons freight y/ — 8 J tons soda ash at 
z/y or if coals are 10/ per ton, freight X3, and soda ash Xll per ton, 
the saving would be £362. That boilers, however, can be worked till 
the water in them is nearly saturated with common salt, or that the 
soda ash can be so accurately proportioned as exactly to neutralize 
the sulphate of lime, are problems which are believed to be new, and 
have not yet been attempted. The considerable saving which may be 
effiicted shows that the method is worthy of a trial. 

From the foregoing example of a vessel worked at a temperature 
of 270°, it is also seen that a quantity of fuel, equal to 15 1 per 
cent, of that which produces evaporation, is consumed by the 
ordinary bio wing-off method, in order to prevent crust, and this 
amount increases with the temperature. Brine chests have been 
frequently used for the recovery of this notable loss; but apparently 
from a misapprehension of the quantity of water necessary to bo 
discharged, and a want of knowledge of the amount of surface re- 
quired to absorb the discharged heat, of a capacity greatly too small 
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for their purpose. If Peclet*s formula for calculating this surface is to 
be trusted, those chests on board the West India Mail Steamship 
La Plata, and some of the British and North American Company's 
packets are xVth to rrth of the size that would be efficient. When these 
brine chests, regenerators, or heat economizers, therefore, are made 
with a sufficient amount of surface, so that abundance of water can be 
supplied to and discharged from the boilers, with little loss of heat, 
then there will be no incrustation of boilers, and a probable saving of 
from 12 to 13 per cent, of their fuel. Peclet's formula, or Professor 
Rankine's reduction of it, which gives the probable amount of surface 
required for a difference of temperature of 140° between the feed and 

the discharged water, at j^th square foot per lb. of brine discharged 

per hour, becomes under the same circumstances, and when the quantiiy 

of brine discharged is equal to the quantity of water evaporated, ^T^th 

square foot of surface per lb. of water evaporated per hour. The intro- 
duction of Dr. Joule*s spiral wires to the system will probably render 
less surface efficient. This amount of discharge and surface, it is 
expected, will prevent incrustation, and save nine-tenths of the heat 
at present lost. 



On the Density of Steam, By Frof. W. J. Macquork Rakkike. 

It has been known for some time that the Density of Steam deviates 
from the laws of the perfectly gaseous condition ; and deviates moro 
and more as the pressure increases. 

A formula for deducing the density of a vapour from its pressure, 
temperature, and latent heat, was first deduced from the Mechanical 
Theory of Heat, by Professor Clausius, in 1849. 

Professor Bankine, in the absence of precise experimental data, made 
use of a formula substantially identical with that of Clausius, to com- 
pute tables of the volume and density of steam for practical use, which 
have been published in his work On Prime Movers, 

Experiments have for some time been in progress by Mr. Fairbaim 
and Mr. Tate, on the density of saturated steam at various boiling- 
points, part of which were communicated to the British Association in 
September, 1859. In the following table, the results of these experi- 
ments are compared with those of the theoiy, computed by the aid of 
the tables of volume and density before mentioned. 
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"Specific Tolumes*' of Steam, as computed from the Mechanical 
Theory of Heat, and as determined by the experiments of 
Messrs. Fairbaim and Tate : — 



Batio of Vdlnme of Steam to that of 
Water at 60 degreea 

•J;^2ih2? ByTHeory. By Experiment 



136«-88 8276 

160«016 4790 

171«-65 8722 

175*»16 3433 

182«-32 2960 

188*»09 2G30 

197--48 ...... 2180 

244 936 

245 920 

257 756 

262 698 

268 635 

270 616 

283 506 



Dtflinenoc. 

8262 +14 

4911 -129 

3710 +12 

3426 ....i. +7 

3045 -85 

2621 +9 

2147 +33 

896 +40 

890 +80 

751 +5 

684 +14 

633 +2 

604 +12 

490 +16 
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Society. 



OheervcUtane on Sensatuma experienced while dinibing the more elevcUed 
Mouniaine of the Andes in Peru and BoHvicL By Mathib 
Hamilton, M.D., formerly Medical Officer to the London, Potosif 
and Peruvian Mining Company, Physician to Military Hospitals in 
Peru, Ac. 

SoMS persons, who never climbed on their feet in elevated regions, have 
denied that travellers in such localities have been affected by painful 
and difficult respiration. The doubts and assertions on this subject, have 
originated, we may suppose, from what has been experienced in balloon 
ascents, during which people have gone up to great elevations, without 
being much affected in their respiratory organs. From such partial and 
insufficient data, some persons have contradicted the statements made by 
travellers, who, when climbing the Andes and other lofby regions, have 
suffered severely from painful and difficult respiration, vertigo, and 
sickness at stomach — ^in some cases with vomiting and purging, head- 
ache, and general lassitude,— m fine, all the symptoms of aggravated sea- 
sickness. 

Without here attempting to investigate the causes of phenomena 
which, in some cases, are the result of climbing on foot steep mountaini 

Vol. IV.— No. 5. 2 o 
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of great elevation, I will narrate that which I felt, and that which 
came under my own ohservation— also a few facts as stated to me bj 
the late Bear- Admiral Charles Hope. In the year 1885 the British 
Frigate '' Tyne'' was in the South Pacific Ocean at Arica, and the Com- 
mander, Captain Charles Hope,* with his Surgeon, Dr. Cunningham, 
B.N.,t came up to Tacna, where I then resided. Along with an Indian 
guide, they went up to a canal which was being made, to fertilize the 
desert between the Andes and the ocean. The highest point to which 
they ascended is about 15,000 feet, English measure, above the ocean 
and on his return to Tacna, Captain Hope informed me that he had 
nearly perished when near the crest of the mountain; and that he 
ascribed his escape from death to the timely aid that was given to him by 
Dr. Cunningham. The Captain stated that he was affected with difficult 
and painful respiration when attempting to dimb on foot, suffering cl- 
treme nausea and vomiting, with vertigo and severe headache, — ^in fine, 
with the symptoms of aggravated sea-sickness. X [^* Hamilton next 
quoted the testimony of Captain Wilkes, in his Narrative of the UnUed 
Staies Eaplorvng Expedition in the years 1838-42, as to similar eflfects 
being produced on some of his party in ascending a mountain near Lima, 
15,000 feet high.] 

I will now briefly notice my own experience, when climbing moun- 
tains, while traversing both the western and the eastern or more internal 
Andes of Southern Peru and Bolivia, in 1827. 

Don Joachin de Achavel, a merchant of great celebrity, being on his 
return from the west coast to the interior of the Continent, I accepted 
his urgent invitation to visit along with him the cities of Oruro, Potosii 
Chuquisaca, &c., with the return journey to the Pacific, through the 
great; Desert of Caranjas, via Andamarca and the Mountain of Sahama, 
which Mr. Pentland states rises more than 22,000 feet above the ocean. 

We moved from Tacna on 24th August. Our party consisted of eight 
men (I being the only Englishman), with two horses and twenty-four 
mules, and arrived at Palca in the evening of the same day. It is about 

* The Ute Bear-Admtnil Charies Hope was brother to the Ute Lord Justice Cl«rk. 

t The much Umented Cmmiogham, who, when on a solitary botanizixig ramble in the 
southern hemiBphere, was attacked by savages, murdered, and eaten by them; his bonei 
and other relics having been found by a party of his shipmates, who went ftom the frigate 
in quest of him. 

X In the year 1735 the Kings of France and Spain sent commissionerB to the equatorial 
regions of America; and in a woric written by one of them, and printed in Madrid in 1793, 
it is stated that tbe " Marto^' which he notices as afltscting travellers in Peru, was sot ex- 
perienced by the Academicians while at the Equator. It may be noted that neither these 
>?avans nor the Baron Humboldt ever visited South Peru, where there are cities at a much 
trrcater nititudo than any in Mexico or Central America. 
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9,000 feet above the sea, and thirty -six miles from Tacna. This gorge 
or pass across the Cordillera begins at a spot called San Francisco, which 
is 2,000 feet above the ocean. Within an hour after our arrival at 
Palca, and without having had food or drink since morning, I climbed 
the mountain path a short distance, when I was attacked by a fit of the 
soroche, of which I had been warned before leaving the coast. The at- 
tack was dangerously severe, there being acute headache and violent 
throbbing of the temporal arteries, also vomiting excessively severe, — in 
fine, all the symptoms of aggravated sea-sickness. 

Men, horses, and mules occasionally perish under soroche while on the 
Andes ; and yet some persons who never were 3,000 feet above the level 
of the ocean, or if so, have only been' sitting in a balloon in a state of 
muscular quiescence, have ridiculed statements of facts, such as those 
here noted. 

Travellers in such lofby regions are not all affected with equal sever- 
ity, and some scarcely in any degree — also, there is more predisposition 
to be affected by soroche in some horses and mules than in others ; but 
many moles perish in those mountainous regions from the ignorance or 
cruelty of the drivers, when mules are not allowed sufficient time to draw 
breath, while dimbing certain steep localities. Horses are rarely used on 
the higher pinnacles of the Andes in Bolivia or Peru. Judging from our 
own observation, the best preventive against fatal effects, when suffering 
under difficult respiration, is to let the animal rest, and remain motion- 
less a few minutes; though it is an opinion among Peruvian muleteers 
that holding a bit of garlic to the nostril of a horse or mule, while the 
animal is halting, removes the malady ; but as I have seen in numerous 
cases, it is the state of quiescence in the man, and in the mule, which pre- 
vents or removes an attack, by restoring in some degree the balance of 
circulation in the organs of respiration. 

Next day, when we were on the crest of the Cordillera, at the height 
of more than 15,000 feet above the ooean, I became so drowsy as to fall 
asleep on the mule while riding ; but there was not vomiting : the circu- 
lation of the blood was more rapid than natural, and the temporal 
arteries throbbed strongly. Native muleteers and others hold the 
opinion, that at those localities where the soroche is most frequently 
seen in operation, there are unseen metallic veins, or influences, which 
affect both mules and men ; but it may be noted that such places 
are very steep, and the ascent exceedingly difficult. I will here notice 
only two localities out of many which might be mentioned, where I ex- 
perienced the phenomenon of difficult and very painful respiration while 
climbing them on foot. The one is the mountain in the eastern or in- 
ternal Andes, called *' Tolopalka *' by the Indian mountaineers; but bet- 
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ter known to many in Bolivia, as " the Cordillera of the Fria/r$** from a 
sad catastrophe which occurred there more than two centuries ago, —when 
a numerous party of friars from Europe were lost in a snow-storm. 

The crest of this mountain is 14,000 feet ahove the sea-level; 
and on the day when we crossed the pass it presented a mass 
of ice and snow; hut the atmosphere was dear, and the sun shone 
on us with brilliancy. Our animals halted to breathe every few 
paces, and those of us who dismounted and climbed on foot were 
glad to do what our mules did, in order to obtain temporary relief 
from painful respiration. Again, when in the city of Potosi, I was 
taken to see the Mint. The outer wall of the Mint is built on 
a plateau, which was cut on the face of the hill, with much labour 
and expense, when the present Mint was erected in 1750. 

The narrow passage by which I returned from the Mint to the 
square is by far the steepest paved locality I ever saw in any 
country. When slowly walking up that inclined surface, I suffered 
severely from acute lancinating pain in the thoracic region, and was 
compelled to stop and remain quiescent during some time after every 
few steps, to get breath and relief from pain. 

These sensations must have been caused by the pedal upward 
locomotion, and not merely a result of the altitude of the place ; 
for though the height is more than 13,000 feet above the level of 
the ocean, during the journey from the coast, and on our return 
to it, we were at various points several thousand feet higher, without 
feeling much uneasiness while riding. 

I observed that both mules and men with the thorax narrow are 
more subject to soroche than those who exhibit a chest and breathing 
organs more expanded. The Peruvian mountaineer generally presents 
a large thorax and well-formed lower limbs, the muscles being fully 
developed. 

When in Potosi, I made an attempt to climb to the summit of the 
" cerro" or cone, in which the mines are situated, where, during three 
centuries, men have been digging in quest of silver. The top of the 
mountain, evidently of volcanic formation, is above 16,000 feet in 
altitude from the level of the ocean. And under the guidance of an 
Indian, hired for the purpose, I gained an elevation far above the 
highest pinnacle of the city, but was compelled to give up the attempt, 
both in consequence of difficult breathing and the looseness of the footing 
on the mountain, which gave way at almost evexy step. Though we 
were much higher than the Mint buildings, respiration was not so 
painful, nor so much impeded as it was in the passage from the Mint 
to the Plaza, because the " cerro*' or cone being veary steep, it was 
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necessary for us to climb it circuitously, so that at no part of our 
ascent was the acclivity so steep as in the vicinity of the Mint. 

In those elevated re^ons the sense of hearing is very different from 
what is experienced nearer the sea-level, where the atmosphere is so 
much more dense. In Potosi the human voice, the ringing of bells > 
the sound of a trumpet, or musical instruments of any sort, or the 
discharge of fire-arms, act on the tympanum with much less force than 
in the lower regions. It has been noted that in Potosi church belU 
are more apt to crack than on the coast, unless their sides are made 
thicker than usual 

No acoustic phenomenon on the higher places or the Cordillera 
struck me more forcibly than the native music of the Peruvian moun- 
taineers, as it sounded there, compared with similar notes when rever- 
berated 13,000 or 14,000 feet lower down. The instruments of those 
people are chiefly a sort of clarionets, and are played on a flat key, 
and when a number of them are blown together, and well played, 
the sounds emitted excite, on a delicate ear, a sensation peculiarly sad. 
Perspiration is very rarely seen on people on the Andes of Southern 
Peru, when at the altitude of 13,000 or 14,000 feet above the level of 
the ocean. I saw it in two cases only while in Potosi. One case was 
that of Indians working in the mines there, who, when they appeared 
at the mouth of a mine, with burdens which they had carried from 
beloWy were perspiring in the face; and the other case was that of a 
party of people who were carrying through the streets of Potosi a 
colossal image of the Yiigin Mary, which was on a heavy platform, in 
a grand procession on the day of AU Saints. 

Evaporation of water proceeds with much rapidity there, the air 
being generally exceedingly dry, and acting with extreme severity on 
the cuticle of white people when it is exposed without any precaution. 
The face may in some degree be protected by its being covered when 
travelling with a white cloth, leaving only one eye exposed to the solar 
rays ; but, in sfate of all precautions, blood burst repeatedly from my 
lips. 

The hands become rough and scaly, and the fingers, more especially 
at the articulations, are both swollen and scaly, exhibiting what the 
Indians there call '^ chunOf* which is a word in the Quichua language 
signifying anything wrinkled or shrivelled and tanned vnth cold. 

Temporary blindness is in some cases a result of exposure to the 

sun's rays, when they are reflected from a mass of ice or snow, in that 

tenuous atmosphere. The Indians call such loss of vision ^* umpe ;" 

and occasionally it causes permanent blindness, the retina or optic 

nerve seeming to be paralyzed. 

2 p 
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A very great difference of temperature is experienced during day, 
when the solar beams are operating on people while out of doors, and 
when the same persons go under cover ; for though, when in the open 
air, they have been overpowered by the solar heat, yet immediately 
after, if out of its influence, they may be seen shivering with cold, as if 
suffering under ague. 

Though I did not cross the Andes to practise medicine, I was 
occasionaUy consulted in the places visited, and noted that cases of 
pulmonary consumption did not come under my observation. On this 
subject I some time ago wrote to a friend residing in London. Hb 
answer is as follows : — ^ 

" London, 10th Nov., 1856. 

^' During more than ten years* practice in La Paz,* I did not meet 
with a single case oipluMeie puhnonalis. The theory that, at a certain 
height above the sea, the disease is never met with, has for many years 
been a favourite idea of mine, amounting almost to a conviction.*^ 



Mr. Robert Hart made the following communication to the Society, 
on Spots on the Sun :^- 

The paper on the 4th January by Professor William Thomson, 
called the attention of the Society to matter falling into the 
Sun. I beg to follow up his observations, by laying before the 
members a drawing of the appearance of the Sun on the 81st January, 
1860 ; and also magnified views of the spots on its surface. Ajid to 
show the general aspect of these spots, and illustrate the quick changes 
they undergo, I have also given the appearance of some of the spots, of 
which I made drawings every day they were to be seen. They show the 
change in form, increase, and diminution, at the dates marked on each. 

Can these disturbances on the Sun's siur&ce be caused by the falling of 
matter into it ? 

The whole of the Sun's surface has a granulated appearance. This 
uniform surface is disturbed at times by parts of it being driven into 
ridges, like long waves, or snow-wreathes ; and at these parts, the 
openings often take place. 

Obaervationa on the Swpply of Coal and Ironstone, from the Mineral 

Fields of the West of Scotland By William Moore, Civil and 

Mining Engineer, Glasgow. 

The two mineral substances. Coal and Ironstone — the supply of 

which from the Lanarkshire district forms the subject of this paper— 

* La Paz b a dty with forty thousand inhabitants, and is 12,500 feet alwre the ooean. 
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are indispensably necessary to all manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity, and the available abundance of these has been the foundation 
of the great nvealth and power which have placed and maintained Great 
Britain at the head of all other nations. In whatever district a good 
coal field is found, there also are to be seen wealthy and industrious 
communities. Thus, the Staffordshire field produced Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and numerous other hives of industry principally 
engaged in the manufacture of iron. The Lancashire field has main- 
tained the wonderful manufacturing power of Manchester, and all the 
towns surrounding it. The great Northumberland and Durham field 
furnishes more than one-fourth of the whole produce of all the coal 
fields of Great Britain, and not only supports a busy manufacturing 
population over its own surface, but supplies fuel for most of the 
southern counties of England, and sends also large quantities to con- 
tinental Europe. The Welsh field yields about a third of all the iron 
produced in Great Britain, and throughout its hills and valleys the 
unceasing blaze of the blast furnaces and ring of the forge hammer 
give proof to the eye and the ear of a population busy in the produc- 
tion of wealth. The Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire 
fields, and others of less extent, are also seats of England's great 
manufacturing industry; and when we come home to the fields of 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, we recognize the source of Scotland's proud 
and prosperous position. 

The city of Glasgow, where we are now met, had a certain measure 
of prosperity in her commerce with America and the colonies even 
before the wealth of the mineral field lying around her was fully 
known and developed. But it is during the present century that, with 
the development of her coal field, and the abundant supply of fuel 
drawn therefrom, Glasgow has increased in manufacturing power, wealth, 
and population, to its present gigantic dimensions and influence. A 
continuance of the present abundant supply of cheap fuel is therefore a 
matter of the utmost importance for the maintenance of her prosperity, 
and for her future progress. Within the last sixty years, the produce 
of iron from the mineral fields of this district has increased so enor« 
mously, that it is now the most important trade of this city and neigh- 
bourhood, and has constituted Lanarkshire one of the greatest seats of 
the iron trade in Great Britam. 

In 1800 the annual quantity of pig iron produced in Scotland was 
about 8,000 tons; in 1825 it had increased to about 30,000 tons; in 
1845 it had reached 476,000 tons; and the make for the last year 
(1859) was nearly 1,000,000 tons, or about one-third of the whole 
quantity produced in Great Britain. 
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The works producing this enormous quantity of iron are situated in 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire — ^the greater part in the Middle Ward of 
Lanarkshire, in the neighbourhood of Coatbridge. 

The whole fields supplying the iron- works in both of these districts 
are too extensive to be discussed in one paper. I shall therefore reserve 
the Ayrshire field for another occasion, and at present give you only 
the result of my examination of the fields lying eastwards of this city 
as far as Bathgate ; north-east as far as Denny ; south-east as far as 
Carluke ; and westward of the city as £Bur as Maryhill on the north, and 
Gk>van on the south; all as delineated on the accompanying map. 
Keeping in view that the object of this paper is neither geological nor 
mining instruction, but simply to show the result of my inquiry into 
the quantity of minerals still , available for the future supply of this 
important district, I shall not enter upon the geological features of the 
fields or strata in which these minerals lie, nor upon any details as to 
the mode of working the same, but shall proceed to describe the several 
workable seams of coal and ironstone, so far as known, and in the order 
of their position, as shown in the accompanying general section. Of 
course, I do not mean by this section to represent the actual depth of 
the seams under the surface at any one place, but simply their relative 
position in the stratification of the whole field, were it possible at any 
one place to find them all together. 

I will take first the uppermost seam, and, proceeding downwards^ 
will show the estimated quantity of each seam in the section, and 
within the boundaries or area shown on the map, deducting, of course, 
the quantities already worked out. 

Palaoe C1U10 lBOK8TOi!r£. — Ati^ Fothoms — Average thu^mese, 12 
Inches, — This seam is the uppermost workable ironstone in the Lanark- 
shire mineral field, and lies close to the bottom of the new red sand- 
stone, and is worked at Palace Craig, Faskine, and Cambroe. Its 
position in the strata extends over a large district of country around 
Glasgow and Hamilton ; but it is usually too poor in iron to be at 
present profitably worked. At Souterhouse Colliery, near Coatbridge, 
it contain^ about 15 per cent of u*on. At Dmmpeller, west fn)m 
Coatbridge, it is only a ferruginous shale, quite valueless. In the 
district around Clyde Iron-works it is known as the museel hcmd, 
whefe it is also valueless ; but although only partially worked, it is well 
known in the district, and easily distinguishable in the strata by the 
remains of ganoid fishes which it contains. 

In its most favourable state, its quality is inferior, on account of the 
large proportion of lime and sand contained in it ; and it can only be 
used in the blast furnaces along with other ironstone of superior quality. 
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and in the proportion of not more than one-fourth of the whole quan- 
tity. The workable limit of this seam in the field to the east of Glas- 
gow appears to be near the line of the large slip passing through the 
Woodhall lands at the mill. On the west the boundary of its existence 
is not distinctly known ; but it has not been found of quality worth 
working west of Cambroe. Towards the north it crops off before 
coming to the south boundary of Caimhill. The quality of this seam, 
so far as seen, is not very regular, but varies in different localities. In 
stating the quantity still to work, I have confined my calculation to 
what is known of the seam around Faskine, and I estimate the area at 
300 acres. 

Upper Coal. — At 48 Falhoms — Average Thickness, 40 Inches, — 
This is the first or uppermost coal found in the Clyde basin. In thick- 
ness, it ranges from 3 to 4^ feet, and its quality has been long famous 
for household purposes at Eastfield, Stonelaw, and the collieries around 
Glasgow. It exists in its best condition on the south side of the 
Clyde, and on the north bank of it as far as Tollcross and Kenmuir. 
At the latter place, and eastward, it gradually becomes inferior both 
in thickness and quality. 

At no place out of the district described does the seam appear to exist 
in a valuable condition. ,At Bredisholm, near Baillieston, and Drum- 
peller, near Coatbridge, and throughout the Coatbridge district, it is 
unworkably thin. At Drumbathie, near Airdrie, it is about 2^ fee t in 
thickness, but not considered of workable quality. 

This seam has been worked for a very long period for the supply of 
this city, and what remains of it is confined to patches lying between 
Eastfield and Dalmarnock on the west^ and Kenmuir on the east. 
Estimated area still to work, 2,500 acres. 

£ll Coal. — At 63 Fathoms — Average Thickness, 96 Inckes. — The 
great thickness and excellent quality of this coal make it the most 
valuable and important seam of coal in the whole district. It is the 
principal seam worked in the recently opened-up Wishaw district^ and 
there is now a greater supply drawn from it than from any other seam 
in the whole of the fields under consideration. This seam extends from 
Glasgow in a south-eastern direction as far as Netherbum, which lies 
about half-way between Hamilton and Lesmahagow. Its southern 
boundary is near the large fault* known as the Eddlewood Dyke, which 
throws up the strata to the south-west about 100 fathoms. The 
breadth of the seam along the north side of this dyke averages about a 
mile uid a-half, as far as Hamilton on the south, and Holytown on the 
north ; from Holytown the northern boundary turns northwards to its 
most northern limit at StiKiurig, north-east of Airdrie ; thence the line 
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of limit goes south-east by Clarkstone, Newarthill, Newmains, and 
Lawmuir, to Netherbum again. The quality of this ooal is fint-olass. 
In the Glasgow district it is used chiefly for household and manu&c- 
turing purposes. In some of the collieries near Motherwell it is harder 
in its nature, and used extensively for manitfacturing and smelting 
iron. At Overtown and Father it is slightly burned, and is rendered 
Yaluable for locomotive purposes. Estimated area still to work, 12,400 
acres. 

PrOTSHAW usTD Madt CoaIi. — At 67 Fathoms — Average TMckMss of 
PyotahaWy 48 Inches — Average Thickness of Main Coaly 60 Inches, — 
These two seams ofben He close together, as in the districts of Drum- 
peller, near Coatbridge ; Whiterigg and Ballochnie, near Airdrie; and 
at Newarthill, Momingside, and Wishaw, forming one seam of cool, 
ranging from seven to nine feet in thickness. They are also frequently 
found separated by an intervening stratum of shale, ranging in thick- 
ness from two feet to six or seven fathoms, as at Bredisholm, near 
BaiUieston, and at Coatbridge, where it may be said to exist in its 
best state. 

These seams of coal (with the exception of the Pyotshaw, which does 
not exist in the Glasgow district) extend over a rather less area than 
the Ell coal seam last described. The Pyotshaw is the uppermost of 
the two, and is a strong Splint coal, hanging from three to five feet in 
thickness, and is much used for iron-smelting and other manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Main coal seam around Glasgow is a fine, clean, soft coal, rang- 
ing in thickness from 3} to 5 feet. Around Coatbridge and Airdrie it 
is also of fine quality, and well suited for household and manufacturing 
purposes. At Springbank, near Glasgow, part of this seam changes 
into a Parrot coal, and is used at the neighbouring gas works as a gas- 
yielding coal. The Parrot coal is not of first-class quality, and its 
extent does not exceed thirty acres. Estimated area still to work — 
Of Pyotshaw coal, 8,942 acres ; of Main coal, 5,750 acres. 

Humph Coal. — At 76 Fathoms — Average Thickness, 20 Inches. — 
This seam cannot be calculated upon as contributing, or as being likely 
to contribute, much to the general supply of coal for the district. It 
extends over a considerable area as a. thin coal (divided in the centre by 
a parting of shale and fire-clay), but occasionally thickens into a work- 
able seam of an aggregate thickness of about twenty inches. At Dal- 
mamock, near Glasgow, and at some of the adjoining collieries, it was 
worked extensively for some time, and used at some of the manufac- 
tories situated on the river Clyde, to which it was conveyed in boats. 
At Airdrie it is generally thin, but has be^n worked to assist in the 
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calcining of ironstone, and for the use of the engine fires. Estimated 
area still to work, 1,150 acres. 

Spldtt Coai.. — At 81 Fathmia — Average Thickness, 40 Inches, — 
This coal was for many years known as the *' Lady Anne " coal, and is 
justly celebrated for the purposes of iron-smelting, and has been used 
almost exclusively for this purpose at the iron-works around Coat- 
bridge. In the Glasgow district its thickness ranges from thirty to 
thirty-six inches. At Jerviston, near Holytown, and in the locality 
around Newarthill, its thickness is upwards of 4^ feet. At Bredis- 
holm, and for a small part of the surrounding district, it changes into 
a Parrot coal, which begins as a thin leaf, gradually thickening to about 
a foot, when the Splint coal entirely disappears, except a few inches on 
the top and bottom of the seam. The Parrot coal is of medium quality, 
and is shipped in considerable quantities for the supply of the Irish gas- 
works. It does not extend eastwards far beyond Bredisholm, as we 
find it throughout the lands of Drumpeller, a compact, hard Splint 
coaly ranging from three to five feet in thickness, without the least 
appearance of Parrot in it. 

This seam extends over nearly the same area as the Main coal last 
described, but is much worked out in the north part of the field in the 
parishes of Old and New Monkland, where it was shallow, and lay con- 
venient to the iron-works where it was consumed. At Mount Yemon, 
Bredisholm, and Drumpeller, there is still some of it to work ; but in 
these localities it is very much troubled. Estimated area still to work, 
14,875 acres. 

Throughout almost the entire area where we meet the Splint ooal 
we find it accompanied by a Clayband ironstone, lying inmiediately. 
above it, of about two and a-half inches in thickness, which is generally 
worked with the coal, and calcined in bings containing from 800 to 1,000 
tons of raw ironstone. Estimated area still to work, 12,000 acres. 

SoTJB Milk Coal. — At 84 Fathoms — Average Thickness, 36 Inches. 
— This seam is known by these three names — ^the " Sour Milk " coal, 
the *' Wee" coal, and the ^' Virgin*' coaL It is sometimes divided in 
the centre by a bed of shale ten to eighteen inches thick, and it is only 
when this intervening shale disappears that the seam becomes of work- 
able value. In the district south-east of Glasgow — at Dalmamock 
and Stonelaw — it is thin and not of much value. At Cardowan and 
Camedie, about four miles east of Glasgow, it is burned, by its nearness 
to whinstone, rendering it a most valuable coal for steam-producing 
purposes. 

In the Airdrie district it is valueless, at least for the present, and 
has not been worked. Estimated area still to work, 1,620 acres. 
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MusHXT Blacks AKD Irokstonx. — At 103 Fathonu-^Average 
Thickness 16 Inches, — ^This celebrated seam of ironstone was first dis- 
oovered about the beginning of this century by the late David Mushet, 
who was then manager of the Calder Iron-works. The great yalue of 
this stone consists not merely in its freedom from deleterious im- 
purities, but in the large quantity of carbonaceous matter which it 
contains, whereby it- is capable of being calcined without the asaist- 
anoe of an additional mixture of coal, as in the case of Clayband 
ironstone. In its raw state it contains about 25 per cent, of iron, 
and in its calcined state about 70 per cent. It was but partially 
worked and used at the Calder Iron-works, and afberwards at the 
Clyde Iron-works for a number of years after its discovery, as it 
was considered too rich to be safely used in the blast furnaces, except 
in a small proportion along with Clay ironstone ; but by experience it 
was found that the furnaces worked well with large proportions of it ; 
and about the year 1825 it was used alone in the furnaces, without any 
mixture and with complete success, and its superior quality in every 
respect proved and established. About that time its value attracted 
the notioe of Messrs. Baird and others ; hence aroee, in a few years, 
first the Gartsherrie works, then the Dundyvan, Summerlee, Cambroe, 
Langloan and oth^r works. These works drew their chief supply finom 
this seam for many years ; but, from its gradual exhaustion, other seams 
have been explored, and resorted to during the last ten or twelve 
years. This seam was therefore the foundation of the great increase 
and prosperity of the iron trade in Scotland, especially when taken in 
connection with the use of hot blast in smelting, which was discovered 
and introduced by Mr. Neiison about the year 1629. -The discovery 
of hot blast so improved the smelting process, that raw coal could be 
used in the furnaces instead of coke, and an immense saving was there^ 
by e£Kdcted. With Blackband ironstone and Monkland Splint ooal, and 
hot blast, iron could be produced in this strict cheaper than any- 
where else in the world ; hence the important position it holds in that 
trade. 

This valuable ironstone is now neaiiy all worked out, and may be 
said to have ceased for some time past to oontribute much to the 
supply of the iron-works of the district, of which it was so long the 
main stay and support. It never was found workable over more than 
a small area, bounded on the north by a line drawn from Gartsherrie 
to Drumshangy and Brownrig, near Airdrie, — on the east, by a line 
drawn from Brownrig and Arden to Monkland and Newarthill,— -on the 
south, by a line drawn through Clelandj-^-and on the west, by a line 
drawn through Woodhali, Bosehall, and Coatbridge. What remains 
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to work of it is confined to patches at Holehill and Bawjards^ near 
Airdrie, and Eosehall, near Ck)atbridge. 

At Quarter, near Hamilton, ifc is again. met with, and is worked for the 
supply of the iron-works there. Estimated area still to work, 700 acres. 

Sorr Band Irokstone. — At 106 FcAkome — Average Thickneaa, 20 
Inches. — This is an inferior ironstone, partially worked at Mill field, 
near Airdrie ; also at Damgavel and Arden. At Damgavel it was of 
fair quality, and yielded agood per centage of iron, and was used 
extensively in some of the iron-works ; but the working of it has now 
been entirely discontinued, and notwithstanding the increased distance 
from which ironstone has to be brought to the fomaoes, its quality is 
not such as to warrant its being opened up and worked ; so that we 
cannot calculate on this ironstone as one which will contribute to the 
supply, so long as a better quality can be got. 

Rough, ob Cubly Band Ironstone. — At 120 Faihanis — Average 
Thickness^ 5 Inches, — This band of ironstone lies a few feet above the 
Virtue Well coal. It lies embedded in a matrix of shale, in round and 
oval shaped balls, containing no carbonaceous matter. It is therefore 
mixed in the bing with layers of coal to assist its calcination. It is in 
its best condition at Cleland, and near Newarthill, and does not seem 
to be of mudi value out of those districts. It is seen at Shotts, and 
has been bored through at Wishaw, but found inferior in quality. 
Estimated area still to work, 500 acres. 

ViBTUB Well Coal. — At 122 FeUhanis-^ Average Thickness^ 30 
/ncAef.— This seam is well known in the Monklands, where it has been 
long worked as a clean and valuable coal. In the northern portion of 
the field, along the tract of the Monklands railway, it is burned, by its 
proximity to a sheet of whinstone which passes over this district, but 
it is thereby rendered more valuable for steam purposes, and it is 
worked exclusively for these purposes at Bawyards, Airdrie-hill, and 
Ballochnie. In the more southern district, in the neighbourhood of 
Cleland, it is hard and splinty, and admirably adapted for iron-smelt- 
ing. The seam extends over a large area. In the Monklands its 
northern limit is near Gartsherrie, Drumshangy, and Meadowfield. 
On the west it extends as far as Drumpeller, and at one time was 
worked near Hogganfield, although very thin. On the south limit of 
the field.it is worked at Netherbum, and on the east at Shotts. This 
coal leaves the New Monkland parish at Avonhead, and enters into 
Stirlingshire, where it takes the name of the Lady Grange coal, and 
averages about twenty-nine inches in thickness. It covers a pretty 
large area in the parish of Slamannan, where it is worked at Limerig 
and Binniehill. Estimated area still to work, 10,000 acres. 
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Bellbide iRONSTOiirE. — At IZ^FeUhoffis — Average ThickneaSy? Inches. 
•^This is a Blackband ironstone of very good quality, ranging in 
thickness from four to nine inches. It is worked extensively at Bell- 
side and QreenhiU, in the parish of Shotts. It was worked at New- 
mains some years ago, at a thickness of about four inches. It is also 
seen at Castlehill, but not of very good quality. On the Wishaw 
Estate it was bored through some years ago, and found valueless. 
Estimated area still to work, 1,000 acres. 

Caldekbrae iBOKBTOinE. — At 134 Fathoma — Average Thiekneas^ 8 
Inches, — ^This ironstone is sometimes called the Kiltongue Mussel iron- 
stone, and in some places resembles the Palace Craig band in point of 
quality. There is a considerable quantity of it in the New Monkland 
parish, and it is worked at Stand, on the Bochsoles Estate, where the 
section consists of a thin band of ironstone and one of gas coal, the 
latter of a very fine quality, and resembling slightly the natoza of the 
Torbanehill Parrot. At Braes, in the New Monkland parish, on the 
north road to Slamannan, it has also been worked. It exists likewise in 
the lands of Arden, but has not yet been worked. At Whiflat it is 
twenty inches in thickness, but contains a very small per centage of 
iron, and consequently not workable. At '^ Peep o' Day," on the 
Monkland Efltate, near Airdrie, this band of ironstone is in the 
position of the Kiltongue coal. Estimated area still to work, 4,400 
acres. 

Kiltongue CoaIi. — At 136 Fathoma — Average Thickneaay 60 Inckaa. 
— Like the Virtue Well coal, this seam is not seen in the Glasgow dis- 
trict. We begin to recognize it as we go eastwards, at BartonshilL 
At Drumpeller it exists in its best state, where it is about six and 
a-half feet in thickness. It is usually divided in the middle by a stone 
or shaly substance, varying in thickness from four to thirty-six inches, 
as at Hayhill and Kilgarth, near the north limit of the field. In 
quality it is somewhat irregular, — sometimes it is hard, and well suited 
for iron-smelting, — and sometimes sofb, and better suited for the pur- 
poses of the household. On the north of the field this seam is worked 
at Hayhill, Kilgarth, Cleugh, and Drumgray, from which it passes 
into the county of Stirling, where it takes the name of the Splint coal, 
and is worked under that name as far as Bedding and Blackbraes oh 
the east, and Amloss, Drumclair, Limerig, and Binniehill, on the 
south. In Lanarkshire it extends as iax south as Castlehill, where it 
is called the four feet coal. At Boughrig and Drumclair, on the 
Slamannan railway, it is converted into a steam coal, from its proximity 
to a large whinstone dyke passing through these fields. Estimated 
area still to work, 9,721 acres. 
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DBVireBiLY Coal.— iie 148 Fathoms— Average Thickness, 24 Incfies. 
— This IB a thin coal, and not one which can he calculated npon as 
forming a large part of the future supply. 

It has heen worked for many yean on the lands of Drumgray, near 
Airdrie, where it varies in thickness from twenty to twenty-eight 
inches. In extent, it covers the same area, and possesses the same 
irregularity of thickness and quality as the Kiltongue coal. It is at 
present heing worked at Stand, on the Bochsoles Estate, hut not to a 
very great extent. 

It may he said to extend over the greater part of the New Monk- 
land parish, and the west part of the parish of Shotts. 

In Stirlingshire, it is known as the Coxrod coal, and extends over 
the same area as the Splint seam there, and is a thin hut workable 
seam at Ghurdrum and Boughrig. Estimatedareastilltowork,5,000acres. 

SJiATY Blaokbakd lB05ST0ir£. — At 208 Fathoms — Average Thick- 
ness, 18 Inches. — ^This is a carbonaceous ironstone, and second only to the 
Mushet Blackband, both for the quantity and quality of the iron which 
it yields. The area containing it extends to about 70,000 acres, and 
may be said to be bounded on the east by Bathgate, on the west by 
Airdrie, on the north by Garbethill, and on the south by Carluke. 

Under this designation there are three bands of ironstone, known as 
the upper, the mid, and the lower slaty band ;— of which the first is 
only about seven inches in thickness, and in the present state of the 
market generally unworkable. The mid slaty band is that known 
properly by the daiy hand ironstone. The lower band ranges in 
thickness from two to four feet, but usually contains so much sulphur 
as to render its use injurious to the quality of pig iron. It is worked, 
however, at Goodockhill and Peatpots, in the parish of Shotts, where 
the sulphur exists in less quantity; but its more extended use will 
depend on the discovery of some cheap means of freeing it from 
sulphur. The mid slaty band ironstone has been bored too at Arden, 
Brownieside, and Meadowhead, near Airdrie, and found to be of good 
thickness and quality. It is at present being worked at Stepends, 
Bowhousebog, and near Shotts Iron-works. 

In Linlithgowshire it is extensively worked near Bathgate, at Tor- 
banehill, Polkemmet and Barbachlaw ; and further south, at Croflhe^d 
where it has been worked for many years for the supply of the Coltness 
and Shotts Iron-works. This seam is very irregular in its position, and 
is only to be found of workable thickness in detached patches, so that 
we cannot calculate on more than 14,000 acres, which includes what is 
workable of the upper and lower slaty band seams. Estimated area 
still to work, 14,000 acres. 
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BoGHlAD Gaj9 Ck)iX. — Average Thickness, 10 Inches. — In the posi- 
tion of the ironstone last described, at Bathgate, occurs the famous 
Boghead gas coal, or Torbanehill mineral. This coal resembles the or- 
dinary varieties of Parrot coal in its physical character, but gives off 
about 8,000 cubic feet more of gas, per ton of coal, than any other coal 
known. The upper part of the seam is brown, and the lower part of a 
black colour. When distilled at a low heat, it gives off from £J%y to 
seventy gallons of paraffin oil, per ton of coal. This oil is extensively 
manufactured near Bathgate, and in the United States of America, 
whither this coal is exported in large quantities for this purpose. This 
valuable seam does not exist over a large area. It extends as far 
north as Colinshields, as far east as Bathgate, and as far south as Tor- 
banehill, and on the west it has not been discovered beyond Armadale. 
In thickness it is very irr^ular, varying from one inch to twenty, and 
the area containing it is much troubled and intersected by wants. Esti- 
mated area still to work, 400 acres. 

About seventy-seven fathoms under the Slaty band, and at about 280 
fathoms down in the general section, there occurs the Boman cement 
seen at Glenboig brick- works, situated on the side of the MonkUnd and 
Kirkintilloch Railway, about 2^ miles from Ckmtbridge. It is about 
twelve inches in thickness and of 'excellent quality. About three 
fathoms farther, is the valuable fire clay used at these works, ranging 
in thickness from eight to ten feet. At 328 fathoms in the general 
section is the first or Caulm limestone of Gamkirk, Bedlay, Croftfoot, 
Hoodie's bum, and Castlecarry. This seam is about 6^ feet thick, and 
divided in the centre by about four inches of hard shale. In quality 
it is very good, containing rather more than forty per cent of lime. It 
is extensively worked for the supply of the iron-works in the neighbour- 
hood of Coatbridge, to which it is conveyed by the Monkland and Kirk- 
intilloch Railway. 

About two fathoms below the limestone there is a soil coal about 
twenty inches in thickness, which was partially worked some years ago 
at Grunkirk and Hogganfield, near Glasgow. At 412 fathoms in the 
general section is the Bishopriggs limestone, seen in the £dinbui]gh 
and Glasgow Railway tunneL It corresponds in position with the lime- 
stone of Ck>wglen and Jordanhill. 

At 443 fathoms in the general section we come to the first Fossil 
coal ; and at 447 fathoms, to the Upper Fossil ironstone, which is the 
first valuable seam under the Slaty band. 

Fossil Ibonstone. — At 447 Faihoms — Avercbge ThicknesB, 12 
Iiiches, — In what is generally known as the Fossil field there are five 
s(jam8, — two of coal and three of ironstone. 
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The coals are very thin, and are only partially worked. Of the three 
ironstones the first is the most valuable, and is composed of three inches 
of clay band, and of a black band, ranging from four to twelve inches 
thick, with a holeing of coal about ten inches thick below. 

The second ironstone is not a regular band. It was opened up and 
worked at Blackhill, but found of inferior quality, and was discontinued. 

The third ironstone is also irregular, and not of first-class quality. .It 
is worked at Keppoch, near Glasgow, but does not exist at Fossil, 
where the upper band is so valuable and so extensively worked. 

The position of these bands of ironstone extend over a large area, and 
may be said to be bounded on the north by a line drawn frcmi Renfrew 
to Denny by Eolsyth, — on the east by a line drawn firom Denny to 
Glenboig by Cumbernauld,— on the south, by a line drawn from Glen- 
boig to Glai^w by Frankfield, — and on the west by a line drawn 
from Glasgow to Renfrew. 

The ironstones worked at Kinniel, near Bo'ness, are in the same 
stratigraphical position as the Fossil ironstones. The distance between 
the bands is much increased by a bed of interstratified whin nearly 
forty fathoms thick. The npper uroostone crops out at the Linlithgow 
and Bo'ness road, and extends westward for a considerable distance 
beyond Kinniel House. 

The position of the Lowband ironstone extends over an area of about 
700 actes south of Bo'ness. In quality and continuance it is very ir- 
r^;ular — sometimes changing into an inferior black ironstone, and 
sometimes into a gas coal. 

Of the Upper Band there is still a considerable area to exhaust west 
of the Snab, and imder the Firth of Forth northwards. Of the Lower 
Band ironstone, the quantity still to work cannot be estimated at more 
than 300 acres. 

There are a number of seams of coal in this field ; but the moat 
valuable of them have been worked out many years ago, leaving some 
of inferior quality, which are only useful for caldning ironstone and 
engine fires. 

At Balbairdiei near Bathgate, we again recognize the low band iron- 
stone of this position ; but it does not appear to extend over a very ex- 
tensive area there, although almost identical with that of Kinniel, having 
the black band and gas coal of nearly the same thickness. Estimated 
area of this ironstone still to work in these three districts, 11,200 acres. 

Gas Coal. — At 467 Fathoms — Average ThUhness, 12 Inches, — The 
principal seam of this quaHty of coal is found in the above position in 
the section, and forms the chief supply for the gas works in Glasgow 
and surrounding neighbourhood. 
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At Lesmahagow the coal in this position has been long famous, and 
is second in quality only to the famous Boghead coal. At Gk>van it is 
not of such good quality. It covers an extensive area in the parish of 
Govan, and extends across the river Clyde to Knightswood and Scate- 
rigg, where it has been long worked for gas-producing purposes. 

At Clench, near Wilsonton, in the parish of Camwath, this seam of 
coal is also worked, and is of the same quality as that at Govan and 
Knightswood. Estimated area still to work in these districts, 1,700 acres. 

GovAir Baitd Ironstone. — At 502 Fathoms — Average Thickness, 12 
Inches. — This ironstone has only lately been opened up at Govan. It 
is believed to extend over the same area as the Fossil ironstone, although 
it has not been so extensively proved, and is in the same position as the 
ironstone worked at Dairy, in Ajrrshire, and Banton, in Stirlingshire. 
It is of very superior quality, and can be generally cheaply worked. 
Estimated area still to work, 7,800 acres. 

SuMHABT. — ^The workable seams of coal which I have referred to are 
ten in number, viz. : — The Upper, the Ell, the Pyotshaw, the Main, the 
Humph, the Splint, the Sour Milk, the Virtue Well, the Kiltongue, and 
Drumgray — all as seen on the accompanying section. They are all 
valuable seams, and extensively used for household and manufiicturing 
purposes ; and in these seams the total quantity of available coal still 
to work is about 424,620,700 tons. Taking the present annual output 
of the district under consideration at 3^ millions of tons, this quantity 
of coal will last 130 years. 

Besides the coak named, and taken into account, there are numerous 
other seams, which, from their inferiority either of position, thickness, 
or quality, will not be worked, or at least only to a limited extent, so 
long as those I have described yield a sufficient supply. Amongst 
these we may mention the coals in the Bo'ness field, which (althoagh 
some of them are of five feet thickness, and notwithstanding that they 
are situated all within a mile of the Kinniel Iron-works) are so inferior 
in quality, as to be considered at present unworkable to profit. 

In the Bathgate field there are four or five seams which are also of 
second-rate quality ; and although entirely opened up by the Monklands 
Railways, they cannot be worked as yet to compete in the same mark^ 
with the other seams worked in the Wishaw and Monkland districts. 

The number of ironstone bands described and shown in the section 
is twelve. Nearly one-half of these being, so far as now known, of 
doubtful value, I have made no estimate of them, and have taken only 
seven into the calculation. These are, first, the celebrated Mushet 
blaokband ironstone, the Bough band, the Bellside band, the Galderbrae 
band, the Slaty band, the Possil band, and the Gbvan band ironstone. 
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All of these are blackbaods of excellent qualitj, with the exception of 
the second, which is a clay ironstone, but good of its kind. The quan- 
tity of ironstone in these seams, within the area of the mi^, so far as 
known, will amount to about 72,081,400 tons in the calcined state. 
This quantity will supply all the iron-works in the district, comprising 
nearly 100 blast furnaces, for about seventy-two years — supposing them 
to continue in full operation, as heretofore, and to consume, as at pre- 
sent, one million tons of calcined ironstone yearly. 

This gives a very satisfactory prospect for the iron trade of the dis- 
trict, especially as many interested therein have been labouring under a 
notion that, with the exhaustion of the celebrated Mushet band, the 
supply of ironstone must cease, and consequently the iron-works be in 
a great degree extinguished. 

This prediction has been in circulation for the last ten or fifteen 
years ; but b now happily disproved by the discovery of, first, the Slaty 
band, then of the Fossil band, and lastly, of the Govan band ironstone. 
Befbre these are exhausted other discoveries may be made. 

These deposits of ironstone lie in localities easily accessible from the 
iron-works. 

The Slaty band, which forms nearly one-half of the whole quantity, 
lies between Airdrie on the west, Bathgate on the east, Garbet-hill on 
the north, and Carluke on the south ; and the Monklands Railways run 
over and command aUnost the whole of its workable area, and will 
likely bring most of it to the works around Coatbridge. 

The locality of the Fossil band ironstone, which forms about one- 
fourth of the whole quantity, extends north as far as Kilsyth, east as 
far as Denny, south as far as the Ghunkirk Railway, between Coat- 
bridge and Glasgow, and west as far as Maryhill. 

From these fields there are ample means of transit to Coatbridge 
and all the iron-works, by the canal, by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, by the Gbmkirk Railway, and by the Monkland and Elirkin- 
tilloch Railway. 

The position of the ironstone seam in the parish of Govan is about 
thirty-nine fathoms imder the lowest ironstone at Fossil, as shown in 
the section, and it is likely to be found throughout the same area 
described here as containing the Fossil band. If so, it will more than 
double the quantity taken into account for this ironstone ; but being 
as yet only partially proved, I have left it out of the calculation, and 
taken only the portion of it lying around the parish of Govan, and 
what is proved of it in the counties of Dumbarton and Stirling, or 
about one-sixth of the whole quantity. This ironstone can be con- 
veniently brought to the iron-works either by canal or railway. 
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The Bough band, the Bellside band, the Calderbrae ironstone, and 
the remnant of the Mushet black band all lie in convenient proximity 
to the iron-works, so that the transit of this abundant supply to the 
furnaces is already provided for by canal and railway. 

In the process of iron-smelting a large quantity of limestone is 
used, but as this mineral is so abundant in the country as to place its 
exhaustion beyond the reach of calculation, I have thought it un- 
necessary to describe all the various seams of it that lie in and around 
this district, on all sides. The districts of Campsie on the north, 
Bathgate on the east, Kilbride on the south, and Hurlet on the west, 
contain inexhaustible quantities of this mineral. The iron-works con- 
sume about 250,000 tons a year. 

The supply of coal to these iron-works is a matter of serious impor- 
tance. The furnaces consume annuallv about two millions of tons of 
coal, being about two-thirds of the annual output of the whole district, 
leaving only about one-third for the manufacturing and household uses 
of the city of Glasgow and neighbourhood, and for shipment to other 
places. 
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EBRA.TA in some of the copies of Mb. James B. Napier's paper 
on '* Incrustations of Boilers using Sea- Water/' 

Page 282, line 20 from top, ybr 0*008, read 0*8. 

— 282, line 21 from top, for 00014, read 0*14. 

— 284, line 17 from bottom, for 129 tons ooal, read 138 tonii coal. 

— 284, line 15 from bottom, ybr £848, read £862. 
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Remarka <m Glass Pcmling. By Mb. C. Heath Wilsoit. 

[This essay is necessarily abridged, to bring it within the limits allowed 
by the Society. The essay was copiously illustrated by cartoons, by Mr. 
Wilson's drawings, made in France and elsewhere, and by numerous 
cromo-lithographs from important works on glass painting. Various 
interesting specimens of ancient and modem glass painting were ex- 
hibited and explained to the Society.] 

Glass painting is a branch of fine art, which, since its first inven- 
tion in the Middle Ages, advanced pari passu with the art of 
painting itself. Eminent artists designed for, or executed painted 
windows; and whilst the earliest specimens possess a double valuer 
inasmuch as they illustrate the early history and progress of paint- 
ing during periods of which, except in illuminated MSS., but few 
examples remain, its later works vie in excellence of composition and 
drawing with the most remarkable productions of cotempcNrary art. 
The art of glass painting was not in old times a mere system of servile 
and spiritless imitation, as it now is ; on the contrary, it was practised 
by men who were emphatically artists, — who were also proficients in 
architectural ornament and in the practical conditions of their art, as 
well as masters of the effects to be obtained by the most skilful employ- 
ment of their materials. 

I propose to lay before you, as briefly as possible, some remarks on 
the employment of painting, from an early period till it ceased to be 
the handmaid of architecture, that I may explain the influence formerly 
exerted by the painter over subordinate branches of art. 

Painting was formerly intimately associated with architecture, and 
subordinated to it ; the principal works of the early masters were 
deoorative of public and private edifices, sacred and secular, thus 
the position of the painter was in a certain sense that of a decorator* 
but this implied no degradation ; the greatest works of human genius, 
the noblest efforts of the arts of painting, have been thus produced ; and 
the foUowing are some of the important lessoiis to be derived hom thek 
study: — Symmetrioal oompoaitioiii as othflmViA ^fioy^ ^Qwra&bs3i%*^^Si»k ^ 
You IV.— No. 6. 2 & 
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symmetry in the general architectural design would be impaired. A 
solemn, g^rand and impressive character in the figures, necessary to their 
harmony with the masses of the architecture, and the stately columns or 
piers near which they were placed. Distinctness and completeness of 
parts were conditions of paramount importance, necessitating great 
power of drawing both of the human form and of drapery, as no con- 
Tenient melting away of outlines, or tricks of chiaroscuro, concealing 
incapacity in the rendering of form, were possible ; the absolute ac- 
<;uracy and finish in the forms of the architect's work rendered equal 
perfection necessary in the painter's. SimpUcity of effect was another 
condition ; for this reason, as a number of subjects were rejpresented in 
a series of pictures in the same church or hall, the rigid demands of 
architectural unity imposed on the punter a similar unity of effect 
throughout his works ; he might not, for instance, make one panel or 
space light and another dark. It must be obvious that equally strict 
rules of necessity g^ded the artist in his balance of colour; each 
picture, perfect in itself, must also accord with every other ; masses 
of certain colours must re-appear at graduated intervals, or centres of 
colour be fixed, round which the artist might group his harmonies. 
The monumental painter thus completed the magnificent design of 
the architect, covering the walls with histories, enriching every shi^ 
with colour, arranged in infinitely varied and beautiful designs. It is to 
this view of the painter's art, and to the effect of such a view on glass 
painting that I wish to draw your attention. It must be apparent to 
you that the laws of composition, colour, and effect, guiding him in its 
practice, must be different firom those regulating him in the production 
of pictures having no relation to anything beyond their firames. 

A consequence of the employment and state of painting which I 
have endeavoured to describe, was the influence of the master minds of 
the time over every subordinate branch of art. In their studios, or 
workshops we may call them, there were pupils of various d^p^ees of 
skill and mental qualification. Some became great painters, others 
omamentists — some painted miniatures in manuscripts — wim painted 
glass, others pottery ; and we know how admirably they executed all 
that they undertook, and how precious are the works which they have left 
us. The influence also of great ideas of art, cultivated and matured by 
its employment in this manner, is rery observable in every work pro- 
duced by the great masters, however small or unimportant. Thus in easel 
pictures, even of the smallest dimensions, the subjects were always treated 
in the grandest manner. So it was in Greece during the flourishing 
epochs of her schools : the figures on cameos, intaglios, and coins were 
BB nobly designed as the statues of the gods. 

It iB very different wYietre a \ow ot «e&»iia^ taste in art prevails: 
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the painter does not then occapy the same prominent position, and 
the public lose many of the benefits derivable from his cultivated 
taste and directing energy. We may trace in the works of the old 
masters the gradual change which took place in prevalent ideas of 
the province of painting. By slow degrees the naturalistic prin- 
ciple gained the ascendancy, till, finally, even selection from beautiful 
nature ceased, and the greatest and most holy persons were repre- 
sented under the forms and lineaments of the coarse and too ofben 
vicious models of both sexes who were employed by painters. No 
skill in manipulation, no brilliancy of colour, no power of chiaroscuro 
can reconcile the cultivated mind to this state of painting. The special 
branch of art of which I am speaking this evening, decayed after a 
brief struggle to rival the coarsely designed but brilliant pictures of the 
seventeenth century; for glass painting followed so closely all the 
changes which took place in pictures, that when they ceased entirely to 
be regulated by the conditions which I have dwelt upon, an effort was 
made to emancipate glass painting from them also, forgetful that it was 
nothing apart from architecture, but an imperfect, unsatisfactory art, 
wholly unable to rival pictures. 

Before entering upon the archseological portion of my subject, as a 
means towards understanding the illustrations which I have the pleasure 
of bringing before you, I propose to offer a brief description of the pro- 
cess of glass painting ; but as this might not be interesting to those who 
are already familiar with the subject, instead of describing the modem 
method, I shall bring before you an extract from the work of Theophilus, 
written, it is generally believed, in the tenth or eleventh century. He was^ 
according to his own account, '^hwmilis presbyter, servue gervorum Dei^ 
indignus nomine et frofeasiUmemomachiP His account, although written 
so long ago, will give an excellent idea of the art to those who are not 
familiar with it ; whilst to those who are, it cannot fail to be interesting 
to compare the earliest with the present practice. 

[Mr. Wilson then read the description given by Theophilus of the 
whole process of glass painting as practised at his time, and explained 
the present practice of the art where it differed firom the old method. He 
illustrated this portion of his subject by means of cartoons, specimens 
of ancient and modem glass, and by some of the processes adopted by 
the glass painter.] 

Painted glass, regarded from the archeeological point of view, is very 
interesting. In the first place, we have in this fragile material, numer- 
ous examples of the state of the painter's art during epochs of which 
hardly a picture remains produced by cotemporary artists. It illus- 
trates customs, domestic life, trades, manufactures, arts, and science ; 
and is to our early liistory what the pictures in the tom\^ ^V ^SASTS^' 
are to that of the ancient inhabitants o£ t\ia\»'W^ o^'vioxA^t^* 
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Glass painting of different epochs is distingoished by the style, cet" 
tain characteristics in manipulation, and peculiarities of manu&cture. 
The distinctive styles haye been thus arranged by my friend Mr. 
Charles Winston, whose profound knowledge of old glass painting ia 
unequalled in our own countiy : — 

The early English, which extends from the date of the earliest 
specimens extant to the year 12B0. 

The Decorated, from 1280 to 1880-100 years. 

The Perpendicukr, from 1380 to 1580—150 years. 

The Cinquecento, from 1500 to 1550 — 50 years. 

And the intermediate, comprehending the period which has elapsed 
from the end of the Cinquecento style down to the present time. 

This is the most accurate division possible ; but, in his very interesting 
work on the history of glass painting, M. de Lasteyrie divides the 
styles by centuries— as, twelfth century glass, thirteenth century glass, 
and so on, which has the merit of being easily remembered. 

Early English, or thirteenth century glass painting, is readily recog- 
nized by the general arrangement of the designs, by the details of the 
ornaments, the drawing and character of the figures, as well as their 
costumes, the method of painting, quality of the glass, and othor pecu- 
liarities which it might be tedious to enumerate. The general arrange- 
ment is twofold: there are medallion or legendary windows, presenting 
each a series of figure-subjects, the figures being comparatively on a 
small scale, and placed in medallions of different geometric forms, united 
by diapers and scroU-work, and surrounded by rich borders ; and there 
are figure-windows, containing each single figures, sometimes of great 
size, placed under canopies of very simple and primitive forms, and sur- 
rounded by borders of rich foliage. 

The figures in these windows are meagre and disproportioned, — the 
draperies plaited in small folds, like those in archaic Greek art, to which 
they have a singularly close resemblance, suggesting that primitive art, 
at epochs remote from each other, sought similar methods of expres- 
sion. The heads, although rudely drawn, are traditionally of a classic 
model, the features are marked by strong lines, and the eyes 
open and staring. The ornament is a descendant firom the By- 
zantine, and very conventional but elegant in its arrangement, and 
indescribably rich, glowing, and harmonious in colour. The method 
of execution is vigorous ; the shading that which is technically called 
smear shading; and the effect is aided by strongly marked lines and 
markings, put in with freedom and decision. 

The glass is homy in texture, some of it streaky, and time has eoated 

I ii with a cruft or patina of a silvery-gray tint, which still fbrtber 

diminiahea ita tramlueency^ao ^^»^ c^:^{K^a ^aacfiudL Vm teen through 
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painted windows of this style, and the rays of the sun pass through 
them with a tempered fervour, which, as an old writer quaintly 
remarks, "«^ une grande commodUe powr eeux que se trouvmU en priere 
daueVEgliaeJ'^ The leads are numerous and narrow, the iron frame- 
work, which takes the form of, and marks out the panels in the medal- 
lion or legendary windows, is strong, dividing the design hy vigorous 
black lines, which have an admirable effisct, and give, by contrast, bril- 
liancy to the glass 

I had the gratification of seeing, besides many other continental 
specimens, the wonderful series of thirteenth century windows in 
Chartres Cathedral last summer. By the selection of deep colours and 
their harmonious arrangement in those of the nave, a quiet twilight 
reigns in this part of the church, gradually dissipated as we i^proach 
the transept. The lower windows here are filled with gigantic figures 
of prophets, in deep rich tones, above which are the prodigious rose 
windows, at least thirty-two feet in diameter each, from which a har- 
monious irridescent light is transmitted downwards, magical in its 
beauty. In the chapels round the choir a luminous obscurity prevails. 
There is an alternation of coloured and grisaille windows, producing this 
solemn effect — an arrangement which I strongly recommended for the 
lower church, or crypt as it is erroneously called, of our own Cathedral 
The sanctuary is surrounded by windows of the most brilliant hues, in 
which Christ and his apostles appear in a torrent of rainbow light. 
Such is the great poem which the genius of the thirteenth century has 
left us in this unequalled series, when one thought, one tradition, directed 
all who worked in glass; hence that unity, that harmony, which has 
never since been equalled, and which, in our time, it appears to be a 
principal object to banish ; so little true sentiment and true feeling for 
art prevails, and so little self-sacrifice, each donor apparently thinking 
not of the shrine and its dedication, but of himself. I speak of what has 
been done in our date in every cathedral in the land except our own. In 
it, thanks to higher feelings, the old principle of unity will be revived. 

The painted glass of the next or decorated style is not so rich, and 
has a less happy harmony and intensity of colour. This is to be attri- 
buted to two principal causes : first, the gradual introduction of larger 
pieces of glass; and, secondly, the much greater use of white and 
yellow: the yellow stain being invented early in the fourteenth century, 
was copiously used, particularly in the architectural forms and orna- 
ments, displacing, in a considerable measure, the richly coloured geo- 
metric patterns of the older manner ; thus white and yellow became 
prominent in the general effixst of colour, — the rubies, sapphires, and 
other powerful ocJoms were limited to the figures, backgrounds^ 
binders, and to the soffits, panels, and vj^aadnAa ol ^^ ^:mcl^^^« ^^^^ 
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white glass of the fourteenth century, although in a somewhat less 
degree than that of the thirteenth, was of a greenish hue, from the im* 
purity of the materials used in its manufacture ; this defect did not in* 
jure the heauty of the early windows, hut it somewhat impairs that of 
those of the fourteenth century, which I attribute to a want of harmony 
between it and the yellow. We must refer the change observable 
in the windows of the Decorated period to that in the style of archi* 
tecture, and also to the greater use of books in churches, which made 
more light necessaiy. The change, however, was gradual, as it was in 
every case from one positive and developed style to another ; an interval 
of transition always occurred, when glass painting partook of the 
character of the old and new modes. 

In the style of the fourteenth century we have the first indications of 
that study of nature which was to lead to a great revolution in art* 
We are involuntarily reminded of the similar revolution in Greek ftrt, 
when, prior to the advent of Phidias, the erection of statues to Athletes 
' directed the attention of Greek artists to the study of nature, and led to 
their emancipation from the trammeb of archaic forms. 

In the latter half of the century the human figure was treated with 
more skill ; there was more action, and a longing for grace of movemoit 
is manifest, not always guided by good taste, yet indicating progressive 
thought A notable and unsatisfactory change took place in the substi- 
tution of white glass in the faces and hands of the figures for the 
fiesh-coloured glass used in the early English ; the hair being stained 
yellow. In the foliated ornament the progress was marked, and both in 
painting and sculpture a beautiful style was matured. The canopy-win- 
dow now received its full development, — ^the forms were obviously imita- 
tive of the architect's creations ; but the fancy of the glass painter, soar- 
ing beyond constructive necessities, ran riot in shafts, buttresses, pinna- 
cles, and spires of the most delicate and elaborate forms, piled high 
over the figures which they enclosed and covered, and relieved against 
the rich diapering with which the remainder of the window was 
filled. 

The Gothic style of architecture culminated in the Decorated: 
the succeeding Perpendicular was certainly a downward step. But 
although we must consider this a period of decline in architecture, 
it was not so in glass painting: the progress made in representing 
the human figure was decided and remarkable, thus we find in the 
heads a distinct advance towards good style in form, a sense of beaaty, 
and very delicate modelling in the execation,-~this last the result of 
the introduction of stipple-shading, which was a most important dis- 
covery, enabling the artists to execute with a refinement, delicacy, and 
truth of chiaroscuro, bVWieTto >m\>Vio\x^\it of. The introduction of 
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thinner and purer glass, and the use generally of lighter colonni, woold 
have rendered the glass painting of the fifteenth eentuiy weak and 
unsatisfactory, hut for this improvement in the method of painting ; 
for we have now much use of half tints, and the lights are reduced 
to points, as in nature and in all good art. The thin quality of the 
glass has heen adverted to as a reason for this extended use of 
the brush, necessary to give the requisite solidity; but it is im- 
possible to doubt that it was. also the result of new and advanced 
ideas of art. Artists were no longer satisfied by a process which 
was, in fact, little better than rude sketching, they evidently looked 
at and desired to imitate nature, and to this would I attribute the 
improved method of this period of glass painting. It is remarkable 
that whilst making this advance in the representation of the human 
figure, the same artists should have been satisfied with a very con- 
ventional and by no means beautiful style of ornament. The practice 
of framing the figure-subjects with canopies, or borders of white and 
yellow glass, is distinctive of the style, as well as that of carrying the 
picture part of the design across the entire window. Some progress 
had been made in this system in Decorated continental glass, although 
not in English examples ; but it was freely adopted in England towards 
the dose of the fifteenth century. Perpendicular glass is brilliant, 
silvery, and sparkling ; the execution is sofb and delicate ; and this, the 
last phase of Gothic art, is full of interest and beauty, occupying a very 
important place in the history and practice of fine art. 

We have thus traced the history of Glass painting, step by step, 
and the lesson to be derived is a most striking and important one. We 
find that no age of real art imitates servilely that of preceding times. 
Wherever servile imitation is seen, it is a certain proof of incKpacity 
to originate. 

The Revival or Cinquecento style reached its perfection between 
the years 1525 and 1535, which may be termed the gulden age of glass 
painting. I have alluded to the light silvery tones, and pallid colour of 
Perpendicular glass ; in Cinquecento glass, colour resumes its sway, 
regelated by a consummate knowledge of the laws of harmony ; this 
doubtless we owe to the per/erthdum ingenium ItcUicmum manifested 
in the superbly coloured windows existing in Florence and some other 
Italian cities. In Cinquecento windows the ornamental and figure 
portions are kept distinct — the ornament forming the frame to the 
figures, not in the modem sense, however, but afber a fashion of which 
a few examples remain in Italy, the most notable which I recollect 
being at S. Fior. A picture by Cima da Con^liano in the principal 
-church, is surrounded by a blue and gold carved framft^ ^<^ o^^^sacaA^ 
pilasters, and ornaments of which repealb svmWax d^fi^tt^ t«^t^msq^^^^^ 
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the picture. I am satisfied that there is an analogy between this re- 
markable practice and some of the arrangements which we find in gkse 
painting. 

To return to Cinqnecento windows, the superb canopies frequently 
occupy the whole width, and are composed of white and yellow glass, 
richly shaded with brown, the chiaroscuro bdng effectiyely made out ; 
there is also much use of half tint ; in this respect differing as essen* 
tially in effect as in form from the canopies of older style. The pictures 
in the finest specimens are remarkable for gorgeous colour and powerful 
contrasts of light and shade ; we usuaUy find a principal mass of some 
colour, round which others are harmoniously arranged. There is no 
confusion of parts ; that distinctness which was so remarkable a quality 
of the works of the great masters is invariably maintained. In the exe- 
cution the stipple-system was continued ; but to it the artists added a 
method of hatching with the brush, which gave greater strength to the 
shadows, without diminishing their transparency. Smear shading was 
resorted to in the ornament as most appropriate ; and the efiect was 
aided by vigorous lines marking the forms and giving decision where- 
ever required, liany new tints of coloured glass were invented ; and 
the single and double stain of yellow were applied to coloured as well as 
white glass, whilst a flesh-coloured enamel remedied the unpleasant effect 
produced by employing white glass for the faces, hands, and other un- 
covered portions of the body. A process of abraiding coated glass so as 
to obtain two colours in one piece was introduced, represented in 
modem art by that of removing the coloured coat by means of fluoric 
acid. 

The Cinquecento had its decline, like others : such is the fate of every 
style. It degenerated into mannerism and extravagance. A sing^ular 
phase of the decay of glass painting, to which I have already adverted, 
is observable in the churches at Antwerp and Brussels, at Liege, and in 
other places in Belgium. The g^nd Brabant School of Painting, 
with Bubens at its head, dazzled the world with its meteor splendour. 
Glass painting, as has ever been the case with this art, tried to follow 
in the wake of painting on canvas. We have burgomasters and their 
wives in black, as in the pictures of Vdndyke ; and we have paintings on 
glass, with the pedestals, columns, and rich hangings, which were now 
so frequently introduced in pictures, and which are still the great 
resource of the modem portrait painter in need of backgrounds. Every 
conceivable plan was had recourse to, to produce opacity in parts of these 
windows ; but glass painting was not susceptible c^ such effects, and 
the tme principles on which it depends being lost sight of, it rapidly 
£bIII in estimation as an art. • • ♦ ♦ • • • 
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On tlte IncrusUition of Ma/rine Boilers, By William Wallace, 

Ph.D., F.C.S, 
Haying given some attention to the subject of Mr. James B. Napier^s 
paper on the '* Incrustation of Boilers using Sea-water," read at the 
meeting of the Philosophical Society on the 18th of January last, and 
which is a chemical as well as a mechanical one, I may be able, perhaps, 
although I have not had an opportunity of prosecuting practical experi- 
ments, to make some suggestions which may be useful 

The first point which presents itself for inquiry is the composition of 
the water employed. Many analyses have been published, showing the 
composition of sea-water at different places. From these it appears 
that the ocean varies much in composition at different points, so that 
no analysis can be taken as the basis of calculation, to find the amount 
of any chemical compound required to prevent the formation of crust 
in steamers plying in various parts of the globe. The following ana- 
lysis of water, taken off Ailsa Craig, may probably be accepted as giving 
a tolerably accurate idea of the composition of the water in the Irish 
Channel and the West Coast generally. A gallon of the water weighed 
10*2521 lbs., and contained the following ingredients, represented in 
grains : — 

Sulphate of lime, 101-71 

Salphate of Magnesiftf 126*97 

Sulphate of PoUah, 48-92 

Chloride of Sodium, 1910*36 

Chloride of Magnesium, *202*41 

Bromide of Magnesium, 8*15 

Carbonate of Lime, 8 '36 

Carbonate of Magnesia, *95 

Alumina and Phosphate of Lime, .... 3*67 

Silica, 1*50 

2402*00 
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All these ingredients are highly soluble in water, except the first and 
the last four in the list. If, therefore, all these compounds were equally 
insoluble, the incrustation of a boiler using the water should consist 
almost entirely of sulphate of lime, with a small proportion of carbonate 
of lime, and a mere trace of magnesia. Sulphate of lime is, however, 
about a hundred times more soluble than the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia — at least in water free from carbonic acid — so that a con- 
siderable quantity of the sulphate must be carried away in the water 
discharged from time to time from the boiler. The following examples 
may be given as illustrations of the general characters of these crusts. 
No. 1 was from the Cunard steamer Asia^ |-inch thick, and was in 
three layers ; No. 2 was a homogeneous cake, |-inch thick, from the 
King Orry; No. 3, from the Cosmopolitan; No. 4, source unknown : — 

N: 1. 1V«. 9. N0. 3. Nm. 4. 

Sulphate of Ume, .... 88-95 68-88 74-21 72-85 

Carbonate of Lime, ... — — — -84 

Magnesia, 4005 18-96 14-95 18-18 

Water, with traces of Parbunic Add, 24-67 11*66 6-89 8-27 

Phosphate of Lime, Alumma, and) j.33 .^^ j.g^ 2^^ 
Oxide of Iron, , . } 

SiUca, traces. traces. -57 -80 

Chloride of Sodiam, . traces. traces. 2-04 2-16 



100-00 100-00 100-00 100*00 

These crusts differ from the insoluble matter obtained by simply eva- 
porating sea-water in open vessels ; for that contains nearly four times as 
much carbonate of lime as carbonate of magnesia ; while the crusts con- 
tain a large quantity of magnesia, and little or no carbonate of lime. 
The decomposition of soluble magnesian salts by carbonate of lime, 
under the influence of a liquid boiling at a high temperature (say 270°), 
is exceedingly interesting. Sulphate of magnesia and carbonate of 
lime, boiled with water under ordinary circumstances, do not re-act 
upon each other in the slightest degree ; but it is evident that the 
result is brought about under pressure. The re-action with oxide of 
manganese, which is isomorphous with magnesia, is exactly similar, and 
is taken advantage of in the recovery of the manganese used in the 
preparation of chlorine, as practised at the St. BoUox Chemical Works. 
The solution of chloride of manganese is first treated with chalk or lime 
in an open boiler, when all the iron is precipitated, but none of the 
mamganese. The clear liquor is then boiled under pressure, with a fr^sh 
quantity of chalk, when the manganese is ^completely precipitated, 
while the chalk is dissolved. 

Again, the condition in which the magnesia occurs is peculiar. We 
should expect & basic carbonate ; but I find little more than a trace of 
carbonic acid in any of the crusts. The magnesia exists essentially as 
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the hydrate. The sulphate of lime appears to occur as the hydrate 
descrihed hy the late Professor Johnson as having heen found by him 
in a distinctly crystallized condition in a high-pressure steam-boiler, its 
composition being represented by the formula 2 (GaO, SO9) -|- HO. 

The crust formed in steam-boilers was formerly supposed to consist 
essentially of carbonate of lime, and the substances proposed as remedies 
had for their object the prevention of the precipitation of this com- 
pound. The distinguished German analyst, Fresenius, was, I believe, 
the first to correct this erroneous notion. He found, experimentally, 
that waters containing no sulphate of lime, although highly charged 
with carbonate, gave no crust, but only a loose, incoherent precipitate, 
which made the water muddy ; and he found that the various boiler- 
crusts which he had an opportunity of examining consisted of carbonate 
of lime and other matters, b&umd together hy aulphaie of lime. The 
result of Mr. James Napier's analyses, and those given in this paper, 
amply confirm this statement, so Deut as sea-water is concerned. The 
crusts formed by river-water vary much in composition ; but, so far as 
my experience goes, they all contain sulphate of lime, and their degree 
of hardness appears to depend on the proportion of that salt which 
they contain. 

The crust-forming ingredient of water being sulphate of lime, the 
preventive substance must be a body that will either decompose it or 
prevent its adhesion to the boiler. We have thus mechanical and 
chemical preventives. Among the former the following substances 
have been recommended, and used with greater or less success: — 
Potatoes, tallow and other fats and oils, sawdust, day, oak bark and 
spent tar, oakwood, treacle and molasses. 

There is, practically, only one chemical preventive— carbonate of soda. 
Carbonate of potash has the same action, but is far too expensive. 
Under the influence of carbonate of soda the sulphate of lime is con- 
verted into the still more insoluble carbonate ; but this compoimd is 
not capable of attaching itself to the boiler-plates, but remains sus- 
pended in the water. Some preparations for preventing incrustation 
are* said to dissolve off a crust already formed ; but these are mere 
deceptions. All the mixtures I have examined consist essentially 
of an alkaline carbonate ; and I have found that a boiler-crust, such 
as No. 2, may be boiled with a strong solution of carbonate of soda, 
without suffering the slightest diminution of weight. There can be 
no doubt, as regards land boilers using river-water, that incrustation 
can be easily and completely prevented, and that without risk of corro- 
non, priming, or other inconvenience, by the use of carbonate of soda ; 
and this may be done at a very trifling cost. When, however, we have 
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to deal with sea-water, which contaiDs 100 grains per gallon of sulphate 
of lime, the case is very different ; and it hecomes a question of calcula- 
tion whether the hlowing-off method or the chemical method is the 
more economical. The calculations given in Mr. J. R Napier's paper 
!^>pear to me quite correct ; hut I would suggest one or two considera- 
tions in addition to those taken into account by Mr. Napier. The 
crust is a had conductor of heat, and some loss of heat is likely to occur 
from this circumstance. Again, the slow conduction of heat through 
the crust must render the hoiler-plates and tuhes much hotter than 
they would he if in immediate contact with water-— thus causing them 
to wear away fiaster than they would if kept cooL Then there is said 
to he some danger of explosion, arising from the peeling off of the crust, 
and the consequent exposure of the highly heated metal helow. On the 
other hand, it will he found in practice that the exact amount of alkali 
calculated from the sulphate of lime will not suiBce for the prevention 
of crust, hut that a very considerable excess will be required. Again, 
the soda will elevate slightly the boiling point of the liquid; but 
probably the difference of temperature would be trifling. 

Upon the whole, it appears that the saving effected, even in long 
voyages, would not be found in practice quite so great as Mr. Napier's 
calculation indicates. The use of efficient brine-chests, such as he 
described, would seem to be more economical, and involve less trouble, 
than the chemical method. While, therefore, carbonate of soda is 
invaluable as a crust-preventing agent for boilers using river-water, its 
application to marine boilers would not probably be attended with a 
saving of money, except in very rare instances. The question can be 
decided only by practical trials ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Napier 
will continue his investigations until he is able to furnish satisfiictory 
and reliable results. 



Dr. Wallace next read a paper " On Electrical Discharges in Bare- 
Red Media," illustrated by numerous experiments. The Buhmkorff 
coil employed in the illustrations is said to be the largest ever con- 
structed, the secondary coil containing about eight miles of wire. By 
electric discharges in rarefied air and other gases and vapours, the 
appearance, in miniature, of the aurora borealis was exhibited, and stra- 
tified bands of light were produced. In rarefied air, obtained by means 
of the air pump, the current presented a reddish-purple glow of light, 
divided into bands or rings. In different gases and vapours, rarefied in 
the same manner, the glow of light assumed a variety of colours. The 
apparatus was furnished by Mr. J. W. Stone, Philosophical Instrument- 
maker. 
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On Tra/p Dykes between Cordon and South End cf WJUiing Ba/^y Idatnd 

ofArran. By Mil. Jakes Njlpibb, Chemuit 
Tu£ results of some observations made by Mr. Napier on the trap dykes 
on the sea-sh(nre between InTercloy and Lamlash Bay were commimicated 
to the Society in 1854. From the composition of i^ese dykes, and their 
rdation to some of the neighbouring trap hills, it was inierred that 
when there are large and sudden upheavals of trap, the rock throngh 
which it bursts will have a tendency to crack and fall away from the 
outburst, and that the fluid tn^ will^ow into the fissures thus produced, 
and form dykes. Similar observations were made subsequently on iiie 
dykes occurring along the shore from Cordon to the south end of 
Whiting Bay. With the aid of a plan of the locaUty, Mr. Napier 
described the dykes in detail, and showed that their direotion voixi to 
confirm the opinion he had formed of their origin.* 

In large beds of trap will be found masses of sandstone so filtered 
by vitrification that it requires a close examination to distinguish it 
from the trap in which it is imbedded; also curious stratifications 
of sandstone and tn^, as if the sandstone rock had split opoi hofi- 
zontally in different portions, and the fluid trap had flowed in and 
forced its way for a long distance, forming complete strata. This 
circumstance suggests a high state of fluidity ' in the trap, as it has 
flowed into some of the finest cracks; and the trap found here would, 
from its composition, not only fuse easily, but flow easily. There is 
evidence also in this place in favour of several overflowings, some at 
very short intervals, as where one layer rests upon another, while 
others indicate a considerable interval; not, however, a geological 
interval, as the whole has probably been eruptions during one period of 
time. As we proceed from a predpitous overflow resting on sandstone 
towards Whiting Bay, and down on the level part of the beach, there is 
a beautiful columnar pavement, where the columns stand on end. The 

* Mr. ifapier called particalar attention to Kin^Mroes Poiat, where a great many 
interesting phenomena are seen. 
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surface of the pavement is fonned bj the tops of the colamns ; each 
column has a regular shape ; the edges are slightly worn, giving each 
stone a rounded appearance, the whole having the look of a mosaic pave- 
ment. This pavement is also an overflow of a depth of from four to five 
feet, the columns having been formed, as stated in the former paper, 
bv rapid cooling. Under this pavement is found a thin layer of 
trap slate, lying horizontally, and in fragments formed evidently by 
deposition, which lies on the top of another large bed of fine-grained 
trap. So that we have first and lowermost a bed of trap; whether this 
has been also an overflow was not positively ascertained ; but it is 
more than probable, from its having also a sort of columnar appearance, 
the columns standing perpendicular ; then we have a thin bed of slate, 
varying in thickness from three inches to eighteen; then over this 
is the trap pavement just referred to, which forms a miniature of the 
Giant's Causeway. Alter passing this pavement, and keeping by the 
sea-line, there occurs again the regular series of dykes, interrupted by a 
large sand-beach, passing which we come to the level rock-beach, in front 
of the village of Whiting Bay, where the dykes are seen protruding 
through the sandstone rock in all shapes and forms, and intersecting 
and crossing one another at different angles; but with one or two 
exceptions, such as where a dyke runs between, and joins two other 
dykes, they all run in a line less or more direct from the land to the 
seai Many of the dykes divide and branch off into several parts, some 
of which terminate within a few yards of the main dyke ; but most of 
them continue their course towards the land. 

At the south end of the bay there rises a rugged mass of trap 
within the tide-mark, and from this point may be traced, at a few 
yards distant, several small dykes running either to or from it. When 
we meet with such a mass of trap, rising far above the rocks around it, 
and see dykes apparently emanating or radiating from it, we may 
reasonably conclude that the dykes have been formed in consequence 
of the upheaval of the mass, causing the solid rock to crack round 
about it, the fissures being filled up by the fused mass. But this is 
somewhat different from those level dykes branching off into radiating 
arms. By a careful examination of some of those dykes and their 
branches, it was found that the sandstone between the arms branch- 
ing off were masses of sandstone resting upon and imbedded in 
the trap, and not connected with the parent rock ; it is therefore 
probable that during the great upheaval of the trap-hilb in the 
neighbourhood, the sandstone g^t shattered, and the trap not only 
flowed up into the cracks, but spread horizontally, lifting up large 
masses of fractured sandstone. The sandstone on the top of tins 
overflowed mass of trap is partially worn away by the sea, exfaibitiDg 
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part of the bed of trap, and the portions of sandstone still lefb with 
the cracks give to the radiating djkes the appearance of coming from 
this bed. Whether this may be the true explanation of these 
phenomena remains for further inquiry; but one thing is certain, 
that many of these apparent dykes are separated from each other by 
mere pieces of stone lying upon and imbedded in the underlying trap 
while in fusion. 

The whole results of the continued observations on these dykes do 
not lessen my belief in the opinion stated in the former paper, as to 
the dykes being cracks from a central upheaval of large masses — not 
that all dykes are thus formed, for a dyke may be produced in a rock 
without any central upheaval ; but that all sudden upheavals of trap 
will be found surrounded by a number of dykes radiating less or more 
in a straight line from the centre. 

Owing to many of the dykes branching off into several smaller dykes, 
the number seen upon the water line will vary according to the different 
states of the tide, and the line taken by the observer, which will account 
for the difference mentioned in Dr. Bryce's work on Arran, of the dykes 
enumerated between Brodick and Lamlash by Philips, Necker, and my- 
self. If we take the gross number visible, with all their branches, between 
low water mark and the soil, there will be found more dykes fr^m Glen 
Sannox to Whiting Bay than M. Necker estimates for the whole of 
the Island. The fact that in a stripe of a few miles and a few 
yards broad, there will be seen not less than 300 dykes, varying in size 
from one foot to 100 feet, gives the whole subject an attractive interest ; 
and when we find not less than 95 per cent, of the whole running towards 
the hills, or great upheavals, we are warranted to conclude that there 
must be an intimate connection between them.* 

Many of the large boulders at Kingscross Point are penetrated 
by little dykes of a fine-grained trap. This may have been caused 
by sudden cooling over the surface, produping small cracks, which 
have been filled up even during the same upheaval. The internal 
structure of trap rocks is greatly influenced by the rate of cooling 
to which they have been subjected while under the pressure of the 
soHd crust, before being upheaved, allowing the formation, in the 
fluid mass, of different compounds, forming into distinct crystals ; and 
the rock, when solidified, would thus acquire an amygdaloid or por- 
phyritic character, which may be defined by reference to some 
analogous phenomena. 

« 

* To embfice the idea that the direction of theie dykw h« a relation to the magnetic 
line, as has been stated by Kedw, woold necessitate the bsUef that this line embraces 
the whole round of the compass. 
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When different Baits are dissolved in water, and the water gpradually 
evaporated, the salts will crystallize from the water separately and dis- 
tinctly. Carbon and hydrogen will combine and form distinct and 
differently constituted compounds according to the temperature they 
have been submitted to. In the same way when we have a number of 
bodies, as silica, alumina, lime, iron, mi^esia, <Sbc., kept for a long time 
in a fluid state by heat, and this hea€ is gradually withdrawn, analogous 
to the slow evaporation of water, these substances will group themselves 
together according to their affinities, which, with the simultaneous 
action of the crystallizing force, while the compound is passing into the 
solid state, will form crystals large or small, according to circumstances. 
From their specific gravity being little different from the fluid they are 
formed in, these crystals will remain diffused. This supposition would 
of course infer that all crystals forming porphyritic traps are less 
frisible than the matrix in which they are imbedded, and from which 
they have been formed ; and this is actually the case, so far as I have 
been able to judge. This production of crystals within the trap form- 
ing porphyry must not be confounded with ordinary crystaUine trap, 
such as the homblendic, where the whole mass is crystalline, having 
assumed that form in cooling, or rather setting, similar to what is ofben 
found to take place in slag or scoria from smelting furnaces. 



Mb. George Blair described and experimentally illostrated sdme new 
apparatus for measuring, weighing, and regulating the focce of the 
voltaic current. He placed the following instruments before the 
Society : — 

1. A rheostat, constructed of tinned paper, ^-inch in breadth; 
resistance 1 inch = 400 feet of telegraph wire, No. 8. It gave resist- 
ance without induction. 

2. A Gaugaih's tangent galvanometer, widi needle and shade and 
stand in one piece. Ring = 9 inches in circumference ; six coils of 
different sizes of wire, from No. 84 to No. 16. 

3. A galvanometer balance needle, lifting power = 44 gnuns; is 
turned with force of 50 grains in a powerful current. 

Mr. B. remarked that Kohbrausch had found sometimes the 
negative, sometimes the positive electricity preponderate in three 
batteries, when one pole was put to the earth ; and no doubt this arose 
from the £Mst that the earth is not quite neutral. Say negative pole, 
tension, 42; positive, 40; earth, 1. Hence there must be currents ; and 
the existence of currents proves that the earth is not neutral. He had 
found that sheet gutta percha is a better insulator than varnished 
glass, unless the shellac is laid on when hot ; but when the j^ass is 
quite dry and warm, it is the best of the two. 
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Historical Notes of Copper Smdthig, By F. H. Thomson, M.D. 

It is with some hesitation that I venture to approach a subject which 
has been so often and well discussed by others having greater opportu- 
nities, not only of pure metallurgic education, but placed in positions of 
acquiring, both practically and theoretically, a true and just experience 
of the best chemical means by which the largest per centage of metal 
can be extracted in the purest state, and at the least expense, from the 
ores of copper. 

Copper smelting, and the various questions arising from the con- 
sideration of the complicated operations employed in the reduction from 
the ore of pure and marketable copper, have given rise to much 
inquiry and scientific discussion, and in no country so much required 
as England, where nearly one-half of the copper used in the world is 
smelted. 

A question of such vital importance in the commercial prosperity ot 
this great country well deserves the exercise of the best means to ascer- 
tain the best mode of reducing, not only our own low per centage ores, 
but those brought from foreign countries. 

The working of copper, and the various processes employed in the 
redaction of the metal from its ores, have been made the subject of 
much antiquarian research. But although well ascertained from the 
works of Pliny and others, that the ancients knew smelting practically, 
and the use of copper, at a very early date, much definite information 
has not been elicited by these historians as to the means of metallic 
extraction. Many quotations might be taken from Pliny, showing that 
metals were worked to a gpreat extent in his own times. He says 
King Noma, the immediate successor of Romulus, founded a fraternity 
of brass founders; and it is evident that copper was not at least a scarce 
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metaL Much of it was imported from Cyprus, of a very fine quality. 
This was probably metallic or native, of which large masses existed in 
that island ; and the very name indicates that this was the metal im- 
ported and used by the Romans for ornamental purposes, such as thea- 
trical ornaments, crowns, &c, and denominated coronarium by some 
writers. Copper of a coarser quality was mined in the Campagna di 
Roma, and used for the commoner articles in use among the ancients ; 
but this fine copper, combined with tin, was the material from which 
warlike and cutting instruments were formed, previous to the common 
use of iron. We have even Scripture evidence to show a knowledge of 
smelting. In Job, chap. xxviiL 2, it is written, copper is molten oat 
of the stone. Tubalcain is denominated a worker in metals. Bat it is 
not my object to invade the antiquarian regions of smelting previous to 
the Roman empire, or even to discuss at gpreat length the various 
hypothetical questions involved ; and it may be sufficient introduction 
to the subject of smelting in Great Britain merely to review shortly 
what was known at the time Pliny wrote. 

The brass of the ancients was, and has been even in later times, 
matter of discussion ; for although almost the same in its equivalents as 
modem brass, it seems to have been smelted at one and the same time as 
the copper. Hence our forefather for many ages fancied it was a distinct ^ 
metaL The copper ore, and zinc earth or calamine, sometimes called v^ 
cadmia, were often found in combination, or in the same mine, and 
being fused together, produced the brass, which, from its resemblance 
to gold, was much valued. Subsequently the same metal was produced 
by adding calamine to copper; but as this art of making brass with the 
lapis calaminaris was not so well understood, and produced at a greater 
cost, it was comparatively rare. Procopius* says that brass, inferior to 
gold in colour, is almost equal to silver in value. 

It may be presumed from the silence of writers on this subject that 
smelting was either so simple as not to be worthy of remaris, or that it 
was kept a profound secret. The first is the most likely ; for by simply 
melting an oxide or carbonate ore with native calamine, and adding 
charcoal, the result would be a brass. It is quite consistent with the 
metallic reduction of certain ores that the knowledge of the ancients 
did not go beyond mere fusion with wood. At any rate our informa- 
tion is not definite. 

It is also probable that the mines were never worked to any great 
depth, but that our forefathers used the out-cropping and native 
copper, which is often found in great masses in laminated strata between 

* Dt Afdyt^ JmHmtmi, lib. 1, csp. S. 
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the trap formations.* Native copper is also found to this day in 
large masses in the serpentine rocks, which never contained any copper 
ore, and where no copper mine ever existed. 

Copper found in the metallic state is generally very pure, and easily 
adapted to manufacturing purposes, and although sometimes obtained 
in masses at great depths, and difficult of extraction, our forefathers 
must have used this supply previous to any great knowledge of 
smelting. 

This species of deposit is to be found all over the world, and in later 
times immense blocks have been discovered, weighing many tons, on 
Lake Superior. 

The Phoenicians seem to have known more of metallurgy than any 
other nation ; for in any analysis of the weapons or ornaments ascribed 
to them cobalt is generally found. This would prove that they were 
in the habit of smelting the sulphuret ores. They therefore must have 
known and practised the art scientifically. Pliny stated that many 
ores of copper were found in Cyprus, and as the Phoenicians peopled 
that country it is probable they used them as well as the native copper. 
At the same time he is of opinion that copper smelting from certain 
ores was known long before they were a people. 
,^ ' The first method of smelting was doubtless very simple, and consisted 
'!ai^'.in placing the mineral in heaps with successive layers of wood, which 
being kindled, first roasted, and then reduced a portion of the metal. 
In Macedonia large heaps of slag are found. The Peruvians also, we 
are told, melted their ores, when they were of a refractory nature, by 
means of furnaces, built on an eminence, so as to have the benefit of 
draught. Discoveries in Bussia show that smelting and mining was 
known in ancient times. In Siberia Qmelin found nearly 1,000 furnaces 
made of small bricks, about two feet high and three wide ; they were 
furnished with holes for the escape of the metal and the introduction 
of bellows, all indicating that smelting had at one period been carried on 
to a great extent. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain could not have known much of 
metallurgy previous to the invasion by the Romans ; for although tin 
was the most ancient production, and one of the temptations of con- 
quest, Caesar and Strabo both state that the Britons obtained their 
copper from foreign countries. Tin was smelted by being placed in a 
hole in the groimd, the sides of which were lined with pieces of wood. 
These, when ignited, reduced the metal by simple deoxidation — a small 

* A striking ioBtance of this may be noticed in a whinstone qoany, ten miles ftom 
Glasgow, on the property of Mr. Graham Bams of Limekilns. 
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channel leading to another hole being the receptacle. Many of these 
rude furnaces have been discovered in Cornwall, in which have been 
found charcoal, slags, and even the reduced metal. It is just possible 
that copper was reduced in Britain by the same simple means ; for in 
many of the northern districts carbonate and oxide ores of copper exist 
at this date. A great deal might be written on this very interesting 
subject ; but so much has been ably done by others, that it may be only 
necessary to name authorities for those requiring a deeper knowledge 
than can be attempted in a paper of this limit. Mr. Napier, in his 
recent work on the Ancient Workers in MetoHs; Messrs. Philips and 
Darlington, in their Records of MetaUurgy; and Messrs. Hunt and 
Mitchell, in a series of papers published in the Mining Journal of 
1848, 184i9, and 1850, give much and valuable information. It will 
not be necessary to trace copper smelting in this country further back 
than 1828, when Mr. Vivian described the process then in use as an 
illustration of the best mode ; and although there is much of historical 
interest in mining statistics, showing the working of the trade from 
the twelfth century, the process of reduction, so far as ascertained, did 
not much differ. In fact, no very definite information was ever pub- 
lished regarding the process till Mr. Vivian's communication in the 
Twenty-first Volume of the Annals of Philosophy, The copper trade 
has always, in this country, been a monopoly, and the process of smelt- 
ing, till described by him, a secret. 

Mr. Vivian thus describes the process of smelting, which I give in a 
condensed form, as it is of importance to institute a comparison of what 
was known at that date, and the state of the art at the present time. 

The copper ores, being conveyed from Cornwall and Devonshire to 
Swansea on account of the coal products in that district, are first placed 
in calcining furnaces, eleven or twelve feet long and fourteen to sixteen 
feet wide, of a hexagonal form, to undergo the first process, calcination, 
the charge being about three and a-half tons. This continues for twelve 
hours, and during that period both sulphur and arsenic are got rid of-^ 
the former in the state of both sulphurous and sulphuric acid. The 
copper and iron are both oxidized. 

The second process is to place the calcined ore in furnaces deven and 
a-half feet long by seven and a-half feet wide, the object bang to melt 
the charge. When fusion takes place, the mass is well rabbled, to 
allow the metallic sulphuret to subside, and when the slag, or earthy 
matter, becomes liquid, it is skimmed off, and firesh chains of ore 
added, till the furnace can contain no more, and it begins to flow out at 
the door. 

The furnace is now opened at the tapping-hole, and the product 
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allowed to flow into a pit of water. In this process the prodact 
becomes much enriched ; in &^i, about one-third copper, or four times 
as rich as the average ores formerly used. Should the slags from this 
process contain copper, which they generally do, the smelter returns 
them, to go through the operation again. Often the ores are refractory 
or tough when fused. The addition of a little flu<M*-spar corrects this. 

The calcination of the coarse metal, or the third process, is simply a 
repetition of the first. The heat is kept up for twelve hours : this is 
denominated calcining the coarse metaL 

The fourth is the melting of the calcined coarse metal, and is con- 
ducted in a furnace similar to number two, some slags, containing 
oxide of copper, being added, along with pieces of furnace bottoms 
impregnated with metal. 

In this operation the oxide of copper in the slags becomes reduced by 
a portion of the sulphur which combines with the oxygen, and passes off 
as sulphurous acid gas, while the metal thus reduced enters into com- 
bination with the sulphuret. Sometimes a little uncalcined ore is 
added, to assist the operation, which it does by the sulphur which it 
contains. 

The slag being skimmed off, the charge is either tapped into water 
or run into sand beds. The metal now contains 60 per cent., and is 
called fine metsd. 

Fifth, is calcination again. 

Sixth, melting of the calcined fine metal. Tins again is a mere 
repetition of the melting process. 

The resulting metal contains from 80 to 90 per cent., and is called 
coarse copper. It is run into moulds or pigs. 

Seventh is chiefly an oxidizing process, and the furnaces are called 
roasters, and of the same construction as the melting ones. The pigs 
are exposed in these furnaces to the action of the air at a high tem- 
perature, till fusion takes place. By this means all volatile matter is 
expelled and the metal oxidized. This continues from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, according to the state of the furnace, and then run 
into sand beds. It is now called blistered copper, and has a spongy 
appearance, from the escape of the gas disengaged in the process of 
oooHng. It is now fit for the refining, being almost, if not altogether, 
free from foreign matter. 

The eighth and last process, called refining or toughening, is a very 
delicate operation, and requires the skilled workman to conduct it. 
The furnace is much the same as the common melting fumaoe, only 
with an inclination to the front door. The heat is at first kept 
moderate, so as to complete the oxidation, in case the copper should not 
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be quite fine. Aflber the heat is well up, the door is taken down, and 
the slags, if any, skimmed off. An assay is taken out and tested by 
hammering, so as to ascertain whether it is in a fit state for the 
toughening operation. At this time the fracture is, in all probability, 
crystalline, the colour deep red, and judgment is necessary to ascertain 
what amount of carbon is necessary to bring it to the proper pitch, or, 
in other words, fit for practical purposes. 

The first step towards toughening is covering the whole mass with 
charcoal. A pole or young tree, generally birch, is then introduced 
and held down in the melted metal, causing considerable ebullition and 
escape of gaseous matter. This is continued, and more cliarcoal added, 
till the refiner, by his assays often repeated, perceives the grain to have 
become fine, close, silky, and light red. He tests its malleability and 
toughness by beating it when hot on the anvil. If the bead of metal 
does not crack he is satisfied, and proceeds to have it ladled out, the 
ladles being covered with clay. From them it is run into moulds of 
the size required by the manufacturer. The usual capacity is twelve 
inches wide by eighteen in length. 

I have not thought it necessary to enter into a description of the 
various ores, either native or foreign, employed by the British smelter, 
as I am anxious to give a short diagnostic review of all that has been 
attempted since Mr. Vivian wrote, in 1823, to improve the process of 
copper smelting, and render less expensive the production of a metal 
so important in all our manufacturing interests. 

From the year 1823 till 1848 little or nothing was published descrip- 
tive of copper smelting in England. In that year, however, M. Le 
Play published a work, showing that, with one or two exceptions, the 
operation was much the same all over Europe ; and that, in fact, simple 
calcination and fusion was the only principle involved. So far he 
brings the matter up in a more scientific manner, and sdects his ores 
with some reference to a definite chemical result. He insists much on 
classification, and, with material of a certain per centage, does not 
calcine, but fuses at once, and calcines the product, which of course is a 
regulus or sulphuret. He also adds rich and pure ores in the formation 
of his third metallic product, and the same in getting blistered metal 
for his fourth product, previous to refining and toughening. This result 
he does not gain without the addition of certain reducing agents, and, 
as before stated, with only a certain class of ores ; but when treating 
the ordinary ores of all per oentages and qualities, he requires nine 
operations — A, calcination of ores with pyritous gangue. 

ii— Melting of calcined ores, or with the poorest and most impure 
rough ores, forming first metal. 
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B — Calcination of metal A . 

B — Melting of calcined metal B, with ores of mean per centage and 
purity. Formation of second metal. 

C — Calcination of metal B, 

D — Melting of calcined metal. 

C — With rich and pure ores. Formation of third metal. 

E — Calcination of metal Z>. 

C — Melting of calcined metal E, with very rich and pure ores. 
Formation of black copper. 

D — Befining of black copper. 

But although in reality so many operations are noted, the classifica- 
tion may be reduced to five, as the repeated calcinations are purely for 
the purpose of getting rid of arsenic and antimony by YolatUization. 
Metals, such as nickel, cobalt, &c., separate under the influence of 
calcination and melting, by which all substances, more oridizable than 
copper, are by preference converted into oxides and silicates ; but in 
order to expel all the arsenic contained in certain ores, it is necessary 
to repeat many times the alternate calcinations and meltings of the 
metal before obtaining black copper. 

Mr. Mitchell writes a paper in the Mining Journal for 1850, page 
489, and at some length gives a summary, combining Le Play's, his 
own, and Mr. Vivian's experience of the best method of smelting 
copper ores of all classes; and although displaying gpreat chemical 
knowledge, and containing much valuable information as to the difierent 
groups, and the best methods of treating each particular class, yet it all 
results in the same principle being carried out. 

He says that ^' the chief characteristic of the Welsh method is the 
&cility oifered for the rapid and sure working of all the ores and copri- 
ferous products which mining or industrial art can furnish. No other 
process seems to possess this peculiarity, and to be so well adapted to 
the continuous extraction of copper contained in substances unexpect- 
edly and continually varying in per centage and chemical composition." 
This method, considered in its minutest details, is not- identical in all 
smelting works. There exist slight variations either in manipulation or 
in the form of apparatus, according to the skill or the peculiar 
ideas of the manager, the period at which the works are established, 
the nature of the ores worked by preference, or the quality of the pro- 
duct required. The ores thus treated in a metallurgical point of view 
contain substances which may be divided into three groups : — 

1. Silica, the earthy oxides, and ready formed silicates, all of which, 
after various reactions, nearly entirely pass into the slags. 

2. The sulphuretted and oxidized compounds, containing all the 
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copper to be extracted during the process, and whose other dements 
pass into the slags, or are dissipated in the gaseous state. 

3. The water and carbonic acid, which are volatilized by the first con- 
tact of heat either in the calcination or melting. 

In speaking of the Welsh ores, Mr. Mitchell judges correctly; for by 
no quick or patent process can poor ores be treated alone, with a speedy 
result, unless by the addition of rich ores. And as the importation of 
the high class reg^uline and carbonate ores only began twenty years 
anterior to 1S48, it is of the former class he principally writes. 

Certain modifications are now inculcated, to meet the rich additions 
made to the smelter's heap by the importations from Australia and the 
western coast of Africa, South America, Cuba, <&c., but it is merely for 
the purpose of getting a better quality of copper, as the operations, in- 
stead of being lessened, are increased to 10. 

!• Calcination of the ores — calcination of sulphuretted ores and 
medium per centage, with pyritous gangue. 

2. Melting for coarse metal — melting of poor ores crude and 
roasted. 

3. Calcination of coarse metal. 

4. Melting for white metal — fusion of calcined coarse metal with 
rich ores. 

5. Melting for blue metal — ^melting of calcined coarse metal with the 
calcined ores of medium richness. 

6. Smelting of slags — fusion of slags, fi*om operations 4, 7, and 8. 

7. Boasting of white metal — manufacture of extra white metal, or 
roasting of blue metal. No. 5. 

8. Boasting for regulus — roasting of extra white metal. 

9. Boasting manufacture of black copper, or roasting of ordinary 
white metal and regulus. 

10. Befining or toughening. 

The ores tww treated in Wales may be classed into two grand divi- 
sions. The first composing the product of all the Cornish, Devon, and 
Irish mines ; the second, those imported firom abroad, — the native fur- 
nishing the poor, and the foreign the rich. The sales in Cornwall 
include the former — those in Swansea, the latter. 

This gradual increase in the proportion of high-dass ores imported, 
and the heavy smelting charges, now led practical and theoretical men 
to the train of thought, that a shorter process might be instituted for 
the purpose of a more speedy unadulterated reduction, and with less 
expense ; for the charges upon ten consecutive calcinations and fusions 
were of course very heavy. 

Patent afber patent was now ushered into existence — one moxe 
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scientific than the other — and all supposed to be improvements on the 
old system. The race began about the year 1828, shortly after the 
first importations of foreign ore, by a Mr. Brunton of London. 

He is followed, on the 17th of July, by a Mr. Jones of Anglesea, who 
patents a new process for the reduction of copper ores. In 1830 only 
one patent was taken out; the same in 1832; in 1835, two; in 1838, 
three ; and in 1839 the plot thickens, — five different patentees tried their 
luck. But to do more than merely hint at these early attempts of ap- 
plied science, however interesting historically, would be needless, and I 
shall therefore only review a few of the most practical amongst the sixty 
or seventy included in the patent records. 

The first containing matter of any importance was a patent taken 
out by our respected townsman, Mr. James Napier, for the purpose of 
smelting copper by electricity. 

He commenced by roasting the sulphuretted ore as usual, then fused 
it in a reverberatory furnace, having a black-lead hearth, and caused a 
very powerful current of electricity to traverse the fused mass, con- 
ducted by the hearth and a plate of cast iron kept on the surface of 
the melted metal. The apparent result was, the separation of metallio 
copper from the fused ore. 

Having got certain definite results, a doubt arose as to the true cause 
of this separation, and a set of experiments were instituted simultane- 
ously by Mr. Ni^ier and Messrs. Bivot & Philips, who ascertained 
that although a voltaic current furnished by thirty elements of a Bun- 
een battery seemed to exercise an indubitable decomposing action on 
the copper ore, and separated copper in a metallic state, yet the coal of 
the graphite hearth, and the plate of cast iron employed as a pole, were 
alone capable, without the aid of electricity, to produce the same 
effect. 

Messrs. Bivot and Philips were led by these results — seeing that in 
the ordinary process, consisting of a series of roastings and successive 
castings, much fuel was lost, and also much copper carried off, if not 
conducted with great care — to attempt a process for the reduction of 
copper by one roasting and one melting. 

They submitted the ores to a roasting suiEciently complete to dis- 
sulphurize and transform the iron and copper into oxides, then added 
reducing substances, which would produce a slag somewhat of the com- 
position of a bisilicate of the protoxide of iron and lime, and in addition 
a certain quantity of charcoal, or coal in small pieces, so that the oxygen 
in the ore might transform the carbon thus added,— -one half into car- 
bonic acid and the other into carbonic oxide. 

When at the melting point the carbonaceous matter separated a large 
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quantity of copper, leaving in the slag but two or three per cent. At 
this point of the operation bars of iron were plunged into the masSy 
which had the effect of reducing the small per centage of copper left. 

The more carbon used in this process, the less will be required of the 
iron, — ^that is to say, if constant layers of charcoal or coal be kept on 
the siuface, it prevents the surroxidation of the protoxide of iron. The 
process, therefore, consisted in the formation of a fusible silicate, the 
addition of charcoal, and the completion of the operation by means of 
metallic iron. 

The patent was taken out in France in 1846, and the experiments 
conducted at Paris and Grenoble ; but this ingenious process has never 
been worked on anything like an extensive scale, as in most instances, 
arsenic being present in the ores, and not carried off, the metal was to 
a certain extent deteriorated. The expense also, in the destruction of 
iron, was very great, constituting a serious objection to its practical 
adoption. 

Mr. Napier again comes on the field in 1846, 1847, and 1848, in a more 
practical form, and his object seems to be the separation of the metal> 
by a judicious mixture of ores, so as to form a liquid slag. In this way 
ores rich in the earths and oxides of iron are commonly added to those 
containing much silica, and mce verad, so that, by a proper mixture, the 
reduction is perfected at a much less expenditure than would be required 
for their separate treatment. Mr. Napier thus brings down the opera- 
tions from ten, the usual curriculum now in practice at Swansea, to five. 
In his first melting he procures a reguline matt, ranging from 80 to 
50 per cent., and after withdrawal of the slags from the surface he adds 
soda, ash, or salt cake in the proportion of I cwt. to 1^ cwt., along with 
20 or 30 lbs. of fine coal, to every ton of the said matt. 

When these substances have been allowed a certain time, to admit of 
the reduction of the sulphate of soda by the action of the charcoal, 
which takes place in a few minutes, the regulus is tapped into sand 
beds or moulds. When sufficiently hard, these blocks are thrown into 
a tank of water, where disintegration takes place. The powdered matter 
is now calcined till all sulphur be expelled, which being effected, the 
product is mixed with a proper quantity of malachite, or any carbonate 
or oxide ore containing silica, a requisite quantity of carbon, and again 
fused for six or eight hours. The product from this is metallic copper 
and a dean slag. 

The tin, antimony, arsenic, and other impurities, are carried off by 
the solution of sulphide of sodium, produced in the decomposition of the 
salt cake when the reguline pigs are thrown into water. 

Mr. Napier also adds lime and common salt, and, with rich oxides 
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and carbonates, containing a large proportion of silica, iron scales, in the 
proportion of 2 to 3 cwts. per ton of charge. Sometimes also may 
be used the native carbonates of iron, also scrap iron. 

His principal claim under these patents is the application of iron with 
alkaline substances, and disintegration by water. 

I have described Mr. Napier*s process as containing in its sub- 
ject matter the substance of almost all the patented principles, viz., 
the application of fusible silicates in combination with iron and 
carbon. 

A Mr. Law, in 1848, patents the application of a compound of 
oxide of manganese, plumbago, nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda or lime, 
and carbon. 

Another patentee, in 1849, claims the use of silicious and carbonaceous 
matters, also dissulphurization without the use of iron or alkali. 

Mr. Parks of Birmingham, also in 1849, produced two elaborate 
patents, which do not differ much in principle from those of his fellow^ 
labourers in this peculiar field of science. 

He uses sulphuret of lime of soda, baryta, or potash, and holds that 
a richer regulus is the result, and a more speedy metallic reduction pro- 
duced than by any other process. 

Early in 1849, being impressed with the idea that the practical appli- 
cation of a fusible silicate, easily procurable in a dense form, and con- 
taining the chemical qualifications necessary in smelting a certain class 
of ores, might be attainable, I instituted a set of experiments on such a 
scale as would place me beyond the mere laboratory investigator. The 
result was a patent specified by me on the 14th September, for the 
application of whinstone as a flux, being a fusible silicate, including all 
the varieties, such as trap, basalt, sienite, and the like. 

The claim was, the smelting of copper ores by the use of what is 
commonly called whinstone, or other like stones, broken into fragments, 
as a flux, or by the use of what is commonly called iron slag, all having 
carbon added, and either with or without alkali as an improved flux. 

I might dilate at some length on the various phenomena elicited in 
the course of my investigations, but feel I cannot do so with justice to 
the time of the Society on this occasion. I may mention, however, 
that the results were beyond my expectation ; for with one roasting, one 
melting of the matt, recalcination, and fusion, for tough copper, I got 
metal of 99*80 of purity. 

These experiments were all eight or nine cwt., and many of them a 
ton to the charge, and although much may be urged by smelters and 
metallurgists in contravention of whinstone as a flux, in all cases of rich 
ores there cannot be a doubt of its effect. The gpreat objection is its 
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bulk ; but so much saviog in fuel is effected by the shortness of the 
process, this cannot constitute a practical difficulty. 

It is matter of much doubt whether the mixture of the poor class 
ores of home with the rich foreign importations produces the same 
quality of copper as that smelted entirely from high per centage ores. 
In Russia, where much fine copper is made, and is a prominent feature 
in the mercantile interests of that great country, being all smelted from 
the rich carbonate or malachite ores, even so far back as 1830, 27 
mines and 200 furnaces were continually employed in the produc- 
tion of this metal, the annual product being 4,661 tons. In Hamburg, 
in our own Colonies, in North and South America, and in fact every- 
where that copper is smelted without much admixture of the poor vrith 
the rich ores, copper of a better quality is the result. Chili, although 
sending a large quantity of smelted copper, gave to England in 1854 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of rich ore ; but this quantity has much diminished 
lately, owing partly to a heavy differential duty. Since then the great 
proportion is sent to Hamburg and elsewhere, to be smelted alone, by 
the addition of fusible silicates. 

From these sources all the north part of Germany is supplied, and 
with better bar copper than can be got in England. The Australian 
copper, smelted on the spot by Messrs. Schneider, under Mr. Napier*s 
process, is all sent to India. 

It may well be asked, why are the smelters of England behind those 
of other countries, and how is copper smelting not carried out by the 
best methods extant? The reason is patent to the world, and 
notorious. 

Monopolies in all ages have been hindrances to science in every 
department, and in copper smelting most especially so ; for since the 
trade existed, a few rich houses have held the reins, and by large 
capital determinately opposed any increase of speculation. They have 
coerced the miner, forcing him to sell on their own terms, according to 
fixed regulations laid down by their council, and in all times past have 
managed to keep the trade in their own hands. They not only com- 
mand the miner but the manufacturer, the former often receiving pay- 
ment for his ore before it is smelted, the latter getting long credit, and 
often becoming so deeply indebted to the smelter, that neither can sell 
or buy elsewhere. Be this from want of union among themselves, 
poverty of capitsd, or other causes, it is quite certain that neither miner 
or manufacturer have ever been able to act independently, and the clique 
laugh to scorn any attempt to dislodge them from their dictatorial 
throne. 

The difficulty of procuring rich foreign ores to mix with the poor 
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ones indigenoas to this country is of course a g^reat bar to any indepen- 
dent smelting operations by the miner ; and if any such attempt were 
to be made in Swansea, the smelting corporation would lower the price 
of copper, so that not only would their own, and the works opposed to 
them, suffer, but the mining interest generally, especially that dass 
producing ores of a poor quality. 

Many will urge that this suicidal course would in time cure itself, 
and tire even the patience of the smelter ; but the plan has been, on 
more than one occasion, carried out, to the utter ruin of many smelting 
establishments who started, led away by the great profits derived by 
the smelter. 

A temporary fall in the price of copper under this coercive system 
is soon rectified, for one house is known to have held nearly half a 
million of copper bars to force a corresponding rise, when the necessity 
for depression no longer existed. 

By the present system the smelter has delivered to him 21 cwt. for 
every ton of ore he purchases. To this may be added the overplus 
profits of the assay, which is all in his favour, so that the poor miner is 
at once mulcted in about 15 per cent. 

According to the price of copper in the market, the smelter has 
a roving profit of from £20 to £30 per ton of copper, enough to 
tempt the poor miner into the vortex, and oppose small capital to 
the' combined and determined systematic opposition of the millionaire 
smelter. 

When one calculates the quantity smelted by one house, about 5,000 
to 6,000 tons of copper per annum, and also that the total amount 
smelted in England was, in 1855, 21,485^ tons, of the value of three 
millions, it cannot be wondered that all private attempts fail, when 
brought into competition with the holders of such a capital. 

Of late years many companies have been got up, more especially with 
the view of getting hold of the foreign ores, easy of reduction by many 
of the late patents ; but all, with the exception of one or two with large 
means, have been utterly ruined, and expunged from the trade. A Mr. 
Benjamin Smith of London erected large works at Bow Common 
some years ago, and so long as his arrangements with foreign houses 
lasted, all went merry as a marriage bell ; but when he attempted to 
buy and depend on his supplies firom the ore sales, and share the pri- 
vileges of the English smelters, the screw was pub on. Ghradually 
copper fell and ore rose, till his works, from lack of material, sank to rise 
no more, and he died, I believe, shortly afber. This is one of the many 
instances that could be adduced of the vast power of this g^reat 
monopoly. 
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One gentleman attempted copper smelting in Glasgow, in 1848-419, 
having previously arranged for consecutive cargoes of Australian ores. 
The works were erected, and two cargoes turned into copper, but 
whether he had beg^ at a bad time, or bought his ore too dear I know 
not, but he found after a little that the ore unsmelted produced more 
in proportion at Swansea than he could make by any metallurgic opera- 
tion, so the ores were sold to arrive, and as he had began to see the 
hopelessness of solitary competition, the works were taken down, and 
copper smelting in Glasgow was strangled in its birth. 

Much might be arranged in Scotland by a determined and well 
regulated union of smelters and importers ; for to Glasgow merchants a 
large proportion of the rich Cuban and Cobre ores are consigned. 

They are of course forced to sell at Swansea, subject to the regula- 
tions of the assay court, instead of bringing their ships and cai^oes 
direct to the Clyde, where they ultimately come in ballast, to be reladen 
for the foreign markets. The ores might be sold in Glasgow similar to 
com, cotton, or any of our foreign importations ; and as in Scotland 
much copper is used in all our great engineering and manufacturing 
departments, the smelter would find no difficulty in making his metal 
sales. Coal, and all the material for reduction, are at the door ; and if 
some of our large capitalists were to unite heart and soul in this branch 
of metallurgy, as a commercial feature in this g^reat and increasing city, 
there could not be a doubt of success ; for with our cheap labour, coal 
abundant, and the foreign and British merchants determined to lend 
their aid, the smelting clique might be set at nought. 

Of course the English smelters do not carry out these constringent 
laws and regulations without much abuse; but what do they care; for so 
long as the mining interests are so mulcted in the sale of their ores the 
balance must always be in their favour. 

The smelting of copper, as now conducted at all the great works, does 
not differ much from the process in use when Mr. Vivian wrote in 1823, 
except that it is a little longer and more tedious. 

The operations as laid down by Mr. Philips, the latest writer on 
copper smelting, are ten in number. 

1. Calcination of the ores of the finest and second classes. 

2. Melting for coarse metal, or fusion of the roasted ores with 
minerab of the third class, not calcined. 

3. Calcination of the coarse metal. 

4. Melting for white metal, or fusion with the coarse metal, with 
the addition of rich minerals belonging to the fourth class. 

5. Melting for blue metal, or fusion of the calcined coarse metal with 
roasted minerals rich in copper. 
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6. Bemelting of slags, or fusion of the rich slags obtained from the 
operations 4, 7, and 8. 

7. Boasfcing for white metal, or production of white metal of extra 
quality. This operation includes the roasting of the blue metal 
obtained in process 5. 

8. Boasting for r^ulus, or preparation of extra white metal. 

9. Preparation of crude copper by the roasting and fusion of ordinary 
white metal, regulus, &c. 

10. Befining and toughening of the crude copper, and production of 
malleable metal. 

It is quite possible that all these different processes may, to a certain 
extent, be prudent in the reduction of the very poor ores, but certainly not 
where the per centage of metal ranges from 20*30, or 40 per cent. ; for 
the deterioration in the quality of the metal by the admixture of the 
high class with the poor is more than enough to balance any advantage 
derivable from the fusible matrix, combined with the latter, and which 
is necessary for the reduction of the Cuban and rich foreign ores, having 
comparatively none. Indeed all the ores brought to this country from 
South Australia, Chili, Peru, and Cuba, range from 40 to 60 per cent., 
and could easily be reduced by three or four operations at most. By 
simple calcination and fusion with a proper flux, such as many of those 
noted by Napier, Mitchell, Philips, and others, a regulus of 70 or 80 
per cent, could always be obtained. This, disintegrated, calcined, and 
fused again in a refining furnace with charcoal, would produce a metallic 
copper of great purity. I have on many occasions got this result by the 
application of whinstone, even with much lower class ores. 

The great objection to the admixture of the poor class with the rich 
consists in the combination of sulphur, arsenic, and other deteriorating 
principles, always present in the former, requiring much and repeated 
calcinations for their eradication, and lowering the quality of the metaUic 
result, also adding expense to the process. 

Statistics of the Imfobts akd Exports. 

Having thus far attempted to trace copper smelting, its early history 
and present practical results, it may not be amiss to give a slight 
statistical digest of the quantities raised in England and derived from 
other countries ; also the quantities exported and imported, wrought 
and unwrought. In tracing this portion of my subject, I have ab- 
stracted so much as may be sufficient in a paper of this limit, from Mr. 
Hunt's valuable Records of the School of Mines, and from Messrs. 
Philips and Darlington's Records of Mining and MetaU'wrgy^ — ^the best 
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and latest aotliorities on the subject — IningiDg the infonnationy in a 
tabular form, down to 1857. 

The quantity of copper ore raised in Cornwall and Deron, and chiefij 
sold by public ticketings, during 126 years, ending 1855, was 7,884,305 
tons, which realized £50,964,388 sterling. The mean price per ton 
of the whole was £6 9s. 3d., and the average yield for seventy years was 
8 per cent, of fine copper. The return for toi years ending 1855 was 
twenty-five times greater than from 1726 to 1735. The average pro* 
duce for ten years ending 1785 was 12 per cent., and for a correspond- 
ing period to the end of 1855, it had declined to 1\ per cent. ; for 1857 
it was about G| per cent. These figures clearly show the economic 
value of the improvements effected in working mines. 

The average produce of the common ore of Cornwall has been esti- 
mated at 2 per cent ; consequently, this calculation, applied to the num- 
ber of tons sold during 126 years, will bring the quantity produced no 
less than 31,537,220 tons. 

These ores are sold by a process called ticketing, and is thus ar- 
ranged : — ^The ore is thrown into a heap, and three average samples are 
taken. One of these \a assayed on the part of the mine, another for 
the smelters, whilst the third is retained in case of dispute. The sales 
or ticketings take place at Bedruth, Truro, and Poole, where the agents 
offer for the small samples to be disposed of. When all have delivered 
their offers or tickets the results are published in a tabular form. In 
this list a red line distinguishes the highest bidder, who becomes the 
purchaser. 

In a commercial point of view the copper mines of Chili, Cuba, Spain, 
and Australia are, afber those of England, by far the most important, 
and send large quantities to be smelted. For instance, there was im- 
ported into England from the different foreign mines in 1857, 75,832 
tons of ore and 19,262 tons of regulus. Four or five years previous to 
the discovery of the Australian gold fields, the increase of copper ore 
was very definite. The produce of the Burra Burra mine, which in 
1846 was 6,359|^ tons ore, increased in 1850 to 18,692 tons. Since 
then, by the abstraction of the miners to the gold fields and other cir- 
cumstances, the product has been reduced in 1857 to 4,182 tons. 
Foreign copper imported into this country and the product of the 
foreign ores by smelting, were, previously to 1842, almost wholly re- 
exported. The duty on copper ore, when taken or smelted for home use, 
being so heavy as to cause it to be exported in an unwrought state. 

For 1842 the duty was much reduced, and in 1853 repealed, hence 
the gpreat increase in the imports of ore for smelting, and the applica- 
tion of the metallic copper to home use or exp(Hiation indifferently. 
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As tbe terms standard and prodace are not generally understood, it 
may be as well to explain here what is meant by the expressions. The 
former is the term used to indicate the value of a sufficient quantity of 
copper ores required to produce a ton of copper, including an amount 
called returning charges, which comprehends all expenses incurred from 
the time the ores are purchased till they are smelted in a metallic state 
fit for the market. The latter term is used to specify the per centage for 
metal contained in the ores ; for example, a ton of ore of 12 produce 
contains iWths of a ton of metal. 

The standard of Swansea, from 1815 till 1848 inclusive, averaged 
about £103*15, the produce about 12^. 

The total quantity of copper ores sold, 873,658 tons, averaging per 
year 25,696 tons. The total amount realized for copper ores, £10,01 1,685, 
averaging per year £294,461. The total quantity of metal produced 
from said ores, 124,690 tons, averaging 3,669 tons annually. 

Mr. Hunt states that the produce of copper and copper ore, and 
of the value of the ore from British mines in the United Kingdom 
in 1857, was 218,687 tons of ore, producing 17,375 tons of copper, 
amounting to £1,560,922 lis. 6d. sterling. 

France, the East Indies, Holland, the Hanse Towns, Turkey, Egypt, 
the United States, are the greatest markets for British copper. Thus, 
in 1857, the value exported to France was £676,971 ; India, £592,169 ; 
Holland, £247,868 ; Hanse Towns, £196,638 ; Turkey, £140,631 ; 
Egypt, £153,940. 

The largest quantity of copper ores sold for one single year between 
the above dates was 55,520 tons in 1844, which averages 5,4i60 tons 
per calendar month. In this year also the greatest amount ever ob- 
tained was realized for copper ores, — ^viz., £882,568, or say £73,547 
per calendar month ; and from these ores more metal was produced than 
ever before within a similar period, — viz., 11,107 tons. The smallest 
quantity of copper ores sold for any single year since 1815 was 287 
tons in 1818, or say twenty-four tons per calendar month, which 
realized £4,089, being about £344 per month, and frt)m which was 
produced thirty-nine tons of metal, — a great contrast with the pro- 
duction of 184r4. 

Mr. Hunt, in a series of elaborately compiled tables, shows the gra- 
dual increase of copper ores, and the produce from all sources from 1848 
down to 1852, and in a general summary shows the exports and im- 
ports. 
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FROM ENGLISH MINES. 



1 


Obb. 


CoppBB. 1 Yalus. 

1 ! 


184S« 


Tons. 
147,701 
146,326 
165,026 
150,880 
166,698 


Tons. Cwta. Qn. Lbs. 
12,241 19 2 6 
11,683 13 22 
12,253 10 2 21 
11,807 8 2 18 
11,776 17 2 24 


£ S. D. 

720,090 17 
768,614 19 
840,410 16 
782,947 8 6 


1849 


18AO, 


18A1, 


1859. 


976,976 14 






766,026 


69,948 9 3 6 


4,083,089 14 6 

1 



FROM IRISH, WELSH, AND FOREIGN MINES, SOLD AT 

SWANSEA. 





Ore. 


Copper. 


Value. 


1848* 


Tona. 
49,863 
48,593 
41,686 
87,241 
31,664 


Tona Cwta. Qra Lba 
8,672 18 15 
7,640 2 8 22 
7,108 8 1 11 
6,016 2 17 
4,901 18 3 6 


£ ^ IK 

662,418 11 
664,686 16 
649,258 8 6 
463,963 8 
464,814 16 


1849 


1850, 


1851, 


18A9, 




208,487 


34,288 8 8 16 


2,604,630 9 6 



TOTAL OF COPPER SMELTED AT SWANSEA DURING THE 

ABOVE FIVE YEARS. 





Orb. 


Copper. 


Valub. 


English Mines, 

Foreign, Irish, and 
Welsh Mines, 


Tons. 
766,026 

I 208,487 
968,462 


Tons. Cwts.Qr8.Lb8. 
69,948 9 8 6 

84,238 8 8 16 


£ s. d. 
4^088,039 14 6 

2,604,680 9 6 


94,181 18 2 21 


6,687,670 4 
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COPPER IMPORTED. 



Orb. 



I 



1848, 
1849, 

i8ao, 

18M, 
18^9, 



ToDfl. Cwts. 
50,058 2 
46,237 4 
40,398 6 
35,683 18 
87,817 13 



Regulus. 



Tons. CwtB. 
124 2 



667 
5,473 
6,442 
5,226 



12 

12 

5 





COPPEB. 



Tons. Cwts. 
1,749 13 
2,169 5 
5,324 13 
5,590 7 
6,172 16 



Valub. 



£ 8. D. 

9,200 9 5 

25,338 11 10 

35,946 13 6 

30,073 13 9 

19,234 10 



BRITISH COPPER EXPORTED. 



- — — 


Orb. 
Tons. Cwts. 


Copper. 


1 


Tons. Cwt 


1848, 




13,466 7 




1849, 




27,480 3 




18M, 


150 10 


21,307 13 




18^1, 


1 3 


17,555 11 




*®** 


15 


16,936 1 





The average price per ton being £124, the comparative qtiantities 
exported, derivable from all sources, during the three years ending 
1857, he puts down in the following tabular form : — 

ACCOUNT OF THE VALUE AND QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT 
DESCRIPTIONS OF COPPER EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
DURING EACH OF THE THRKE YEARS ENDING 1857. 



Copper m Bricks and Pigs 
Copper in Specie Na.K Arc) 

includine Yellow MK:t1 .. \ 
Copper, Wrouglit, or i)[\\cT\ 

sorts, .. i 

Brass of all sorts, 



QuAxirriES. 



1859. 



Tunn. 
6,119 

1(1,43 



IJ'HJ 

^^41 



1896. 1857. 



Tnnn 
«, 9fi 

14.378 



.•inn. 
7.196 



Values. 



1855. 



£ 
585,702 



l;?,702 1,604,274 

l,l.Si» I 3,2 in ' 152,146 
95'> J. 100 106,784 



2-',M«i;i 



11 2,110,916 



1856. 

£ 
673,224 

1,664,648 

189,181 
121,206 



1857. 



852,017| 
1,167.772; 

451,812 
144,700 



2,618,259 2,815,881 
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I have to offer many apologies to the Society for the rambling nature 
of these jottings ; but the subject is one of such magnitude that any- 
thing but a general view would have been impossible. 

I sincerely trust that although I may not have added much to the 
information of any present, my notes may be acceptable as showing at 
least my desire to follow out the wishes of the section to which I have 
the honour to belong. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW, 



APBIIi 18. 1860. 



Dr. Axderson, the President, in t/ie CJiair, 

On a New Process of Ornamenting Gla^s. By Mr. James Nafieb, 

ChemiBt 

So early as 1670 it was observed, that when the mineral fluor spar 
and sulphuric acid were mixed in a glass vessel, the glass was corroded, 
and abo that the fumes given off by this mixture produced the same 
effect ; but it was not till a century after that the cause of this action 
upon glass was explained by Scheele, who referred it to the disengage- 
ment of an acid from the fluor spar, which he termed fluoric acid ; and 
it was not till forty years after Scheele, that the true composition of 
that acid was known. It was then found to be a compound of the 
two elements, hydrogen and fluorine, and consequently was named 
hydrofluoric acid. The peculiar difficulty attending the investigation 
of this compound is its strong affinity for almost all articles used in 
these operations. It can only be kept in vessels of gold, silver, plati- 
num, lead, or gutta percha. Its attraction for silica, with which it 
forms a soluble compound, renders glass quite soluble in this acid. 

When the nature and properties of hydrofluoric acid were known, 
the idea of etching upon glass with it was a natural one, and many 
attempts were made to bring this application into use for printing from. 
The mode of etching upon glass was similar to that of etching upon 
metals, namely, by covering the surface of the glass with some unctuous 
or resinous matter, capable of resisting altogether, or for a time, the 
action of the acid. The pattern or flgure required was then made upon 
this resist, and with a suitable instrument the resinous coating was cut 
through to the glass. On this being done the glass was submitted to 
the acid fumes, given off by mixing ground fluor spar and sulphuric 
acid together in a leaden ve.«sel, and exposing to a gentle heat for a 
short time. Those parts of the glass exposed by means of the graver 
were acted upon by the acid fumes ; and after removing the whole 
resinous coating from the glass, the flgure or pattern was found etched 
into the glass. 

Vol. IV.— No. 10. 2 x 
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This simple process embraces the principle of all the etching yet 
done npon glass; nevertheless, many nseful modifications have been 
introdaced, both in the matters used as a resist and in the mode of 
applying the acid. The gaseous fames being combined or dissolved in 
water, the acid is now generally applied in a liquid state. 

The application of these operations to the ornamenting of glass is of 
very recent date, and for this purpose various methods have been 
adopted. In some cases the figure to be produced upon the glass was 
drawn upon it by a substance capable of resisting the acid, and then the 
glass was submitted to the acid for a short time, after which the pattern 
remained in relief. If the glass had a coloured veneer or coating upon 
it, the acid was allowed to dissolve the coating off, and the preserved 
pattern was then left coloured upon the now colourless glass. Of course, 
such a process as this required an artist and much time. The more 
common process, however, to effect this purpose, was by stencilling, as 
when the desired pattern was cut out in thin lead and laid upon the 
glass ; the resisting coating or varnish was then brushed on the glass 
through these cut parts, and, on removing the lead, the varnish remained, 
forming the pattern. Or the reverse of this ; thin pieces of lead, paper, 
or gutta percha are cut out, forming the pattern, and these laid upon 
the glass with some adhesive matter easily removed ; the remainder of 
the glass is then covered over with the resisting varnish, and when dry 
or hard these patterns are removed, the glass under them is cleaned and 
the acid applied, and the figures or patterns are thus eaten out ; and if 
the glass has been coloured by a veneer, the figure will appear white on 
a coloured ground. Such are the principles, with different modifications, 
by different manufacturers, upon which many of our window glasses are 
ornamented. More recently a variety of patents have been taken out 
for extending this branch of manufacture, some of them producing 
articles of considerable beauty and design, although wanting in the 
light and shade essential to a good picture. A recent modification 
seems to be the subject of several patents, which is, to print a picture 
from stone upon paper, using for an ink a mixture of resinous and oily 
matters, thick, soft, and adhesive, and, when newly printed, the paper 
is laid upon the glass, the ink-side down, and gently pressed, so as to 
cause the composition to adhere to the glass. The pi^r is then 
carefully removed; the figure thus transferred to the glass is examined, 
and if any defect is seen, it is touched up with the hand, after which, 
and while the ink is still soft, some charcoal dust is sprinkled 
over it, which adheres to the resinous ink. When the ink gets com- 
pletely dried on the glass, all the loose charcoal is blown off, and the 
glass, with the figure upon it, is subjected to the hydrofiuoric acid. 
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This, as will be seen, leaves the piokire in relief. It is necessary, in all 
these processes, that the surface of this glass be either coloured, 
enamelled, or ground, otherwise these patterns would not be visible but 
with difficulty, and at certain angles of light. 

My object in these remarks is to lay before the Society another and 
more simple and cheap method of getting pictures or designs upon glass 
by etching, and at the same time obtain pictures wherein the light and 
shade of a print are preserved upon the glass. 

I take an ordinary picture or print upon paper, and paste it upon the 
glass, the ink-side to the glass, with ordinary paste, such as starch, taking 
care not to let air remain between them, and allow the paste to dry 
thoroughly. The glass, with the paper upon it, is then put into hydro- 
fluoric acid, until the paper and paste are moistened, but not loosened ; 
this requires from three to four minutes. I then wash the whole off, so 
that no trace of acid may remain, when there is formed in relief ^fac- 
simile of the picture upon the glass. When the glass is finely ground 
previously, the picture appears white ; when the glass has been stained or 
coated with a coloured enamel, the picture remains coloured on a white 
ground or clear ground. The veneering on the glass requires to be so 
thin that the acid will dissolve it away in the short time that can be 
allowed in this process. The stained glass of Bohemia is well fitted for 
this purpose. 

Although any picture or print (and old prints, as well as new) will 
do, they are more suitable when the lines of the print are bold. This 
is particularly necessary for window panes, or doors, or gas moons, as 
they have to be looked at from a distance. 

Again, the commonest printers' ink suits best ; hence the pictures 
found in children's picture-books are found to serve the purpose ; but 
when the best ink is mixed with some varnish before printing, it is 
found equally g^d. 

It is a curious circumstance that we can make a negative picture — 
that is, one in which the ink lines appear dear. This is done by keeping 
it in the acid only half the usual time, and is accounted for, no doubt, 
by the fact, that when the paste is merely moistened, and removed 
immediately, the glass is whitened by the operation ; so that in the short- 
time operation the paste, where there is no ink, is in that state which 
whitens the glass ; while the parts upon which the ink is have not been 
affected. But in the longer time, the parts where there is no ink are 
considerably affected and less whitened ; while the parts where the ink 
is has only been newly affected, and are consequently in the maximum 
state of whiteness. 
These operations have not yet been carried out to any great extent, 
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nor much beyond the laboratory. But they afford to practical men a 
cheap and simple method of transferring works of art to glass, which 
appears to me worthy of the consideration of those engaged in such 
manufactures. When a picture is transferred to colourless glass the 
figure is not seen by looking directly through it ; but as every line and 
feature may be traced, it can easily be painted or coloured over, to bring 
out all the beauty and art of the original, without further aid from an 
artist. Tumblers and glasses, having a coloured band put round them, 
may have any suitable figure produced upon them, and at a cost little 
more than the price of the printed paper. The only requirement on the 
part of the operator is attention to the pasting of the picture on the 
glass, and the time it is exposed to the acid. 



Fbofessob Allbk Thomsott exhibited with microscopes a series of 
preparations, illustrative of the minute structure of the spinal cord and 
nerves, and gave a description of these preparations, together with 
remarks upon the subject which they illustrated, from his own observa- 
tions and from those of Dr. Thomas Reid, by whom a large series of 
very beautiful microscopic preparations of the nerve-structures had 
been made. 

The method followed in the construction of these preparations was 
a modification of that recently employed by inquirers into this snbject 
viz., hardening fresh portions of the nervous texture by immersion foif^' 
some weeks in solutions of chromic acid, tinting them with a solution 
of carmine, and, afber various other subordinate processes of preparation, 
mounting them in Canada balsam. 

Dr. Thomson pointed out the peculiar advantages of this process, 
which have enabled microscopic inquirers in later times to investigate 
with greatly increased success the more delicate textures of the nervous 
system ; and, in proof of this, he contrasted the very exact knowledge 
of these textures which is in the course of being obtained by anatomists 
of the present day, with the results of the imperfect mode of dissection 
which was followed previous to the introduction of the newer method. 

In particular, he adverted to the great advantages obtained, in the first 
place, by the use of chromic acid, in hardening the specimens so as to 
admit of thin sections being made of them, while the minutest struc- 
tural characteristics are preserved and increased ; and, in the next place, 
by the process of tinting with carmine, which has the peculiar property 
of colouring sotne parts of the nervous tissue more strongly than others, 
and leaving some parts unaffected, so as to mark more clearly the dif- 
ference between minute parts which could not otherwise be distin- 
guished. It is more especially the delicate central filament of tiie 
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primitive nerve-tube whicli receives a deep colour from the carmine ; 
and though, in many cases, these fibres are not more than jss to ^th of 
an inch in diameter, yet they are made so distinct that they can be 
followed with the greatest ease, and their course and connections traced 
in situations in which, from their minuteness and complexity, it would 
otherwise have been quite impossible to recognize them. 

The nerve-cells also, and particularly the multipolar cells of the gray 
substance of the spinal marrow, are rendered more distinct by this 
process ; and Dr. Thomson pointed out a number of instances, in the 
preparations exhibited, in which it was probable that the radiating pro- 
longations appeared to be spreading from various sides of these cells in 
actual connection with the central filaments of nerve-fibres. 

In the preparations shown the various parts of the nerve-tubes, viz., 
the external tubular sheath, the medullary substance, and the central 
filament, were shown with great distinctness. 

Dr. Thomson gave some account of the views of recent inquirers as 

to the course and direction of fibres in the difierent parts of the cord, 

• and their connection with the roots of the spinal nerves, — alluding more 

particularly to the statements of Stilling, Schroder Van der Kolk, 

Lockhart Clarke, and Kolliker. 

The preparations shown illustrated very fully the structure of the 
central canal of the cord, with its epithelial lining ; upon which Dr. 
.'''Thomson remarked that, like the ventricular cavities of the brain, it 
was to be regarded as an involuted portion of the original external sur- 
face of the germinal membrane, and that the epithelial lining might be 
looked upon as indicative of this origin, and also as interesting in 
connection with the peculiar structures which are now known to be 
appended to the extremities of the nerves of special sense (olfactory 
optic, and auditory), seeing that the extremities of these nerves are 
probably rather expansions of circumscribed parts of the original central 
nervous organ, than new developments in peripheral structures. 

In regard to the structure of the substance of the spinal cord, Dr. 
Thomson stated the view which he and Dr. Beid were inclined to take 
from their observations, that it is everywhere pervaded by a frame, 
work of delicate fibrous or areolar substance, in which the nerve-cells 
and nerve-fibres are placed, and through which run the blood-vessels 
when present. 

In the cross section of the spinal cord this delicate framework pre- 
sents itself most obviously, in the form of radiating processes, passing 
from the gray substance intemaUy towards the external surface, where 
it is completed by a thin covering of the same tissue. It is well seen 
also surrounding the larger multipolar ceUs of the anterior vesicular 
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oolomiiB, 80 as to fumiBb delicate sheaths or indosures for these cells, 
through which the radiating processes run into the neighhooring parts 

Dr. Thomson gave a general accoont of the facts which the speci- 
mens exhibited as to the course of fibres in the cord ; bat he confessed 
that the knowledge of this subject must still be considered as extremely 
imperfect. In fact, there are no more complicated problems in ana- 
tomy than those relating to the course of fibres in the nervous centres ; 
and a vast number of observations, made in different modes, will be 
required to render the results of inquiry satisfactory in this part of the 
subject. 

His observations, and those of Dr. Beid, confirmed the £Act of the 
fibres of the anterior roots running in numbers, and very directlj, 
towards the multipolar cells of the anterior horns of gray matter ; the 
passage of a certain number of the fibres of the anterior roots through 
the anterior commissure to the opposite side; and the junction of a part 
of these fibres both with the anterior and lateral fibrous columns of the 
cord on the same side. 

The structure of the anterior and posterior, and also of the lateral 
vesicular columns, was very clearly demonstrated, and specimens were 
shown, illustrating the peculiar nature of the posterior comua of the 
gray substance. 

Into these last the fibres of the posterior roots were seen to enter, 
to bend round, and subsequently to pass in three directions — Xst, for- 
wards towards the vesicular columns and anterior roots ; 2J, into the 
posterior vesicular, and into the posterior and lateral fibrous columns ; 
and, 3c?, in considerable numbers to cross or decussate both in the ante- 
rior and posterior parts of the commissure. At the same time. Dr. 
Thomson stated that he did not consider our present knowledge of the 
connection or course of these fibres as sufficient for physiological or 
pathological application. In particular, the difference between the 
reflex motory and sensory fibres has not yet been shown, nor has the 
physiological difference between the crossing of the effects of lateral 
injury of the cord on the sensory and motory functions recdved its ana- 
tomical explanation from the examination of the structure of the cord. 

Dr. Thomson expressed his belief, however, that at no very distant 
period, from the number and ability of the inquirers at present engaged 
in researches on this subject, we may hope to see important light 
thrown upon many parts of it. He stated his belief in the existence 
of frequent communications between certain fibres of the sensory 
and motory roots in the spinal marrow (and that probably by means 
of nerve-cells), as the means by which reflex motions are excited; 
and he adverted to the explanation which might thus be given of the 
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greater size of the posterior than of the anterior roots of the spinal 
nerves. He farther supposed the cells to estahlish communication 
hetween groups of the spinal nerves, so as to co-ordinate their motive 
influences on groups of muscles ; and finally, he stated his belief that 
when sufficient deduction was made for such fibres as might be sup- 
posed to remain within, or to belong to the spinal cord itself, it 
was probable that all the true sensory fibres of the posterior roots, 
and the volunto-motory fibres of the anterior roots, ascended through 
the spinal cord to the basal portions of the brain, there to be brought 
into new connections with the gray matter and medullary substance of 
that organ, in connection with the functions of volunto-motory influence 
and sensation. At the same time, he expressed his opinion that the exis- 
tence of these communications between nerve-fibres and cell-processes, as 
matter of direct observation, had been greatly overstated by Schroder 
Van der Kolk, and some other authors. He gave an account of the 
measurement of the fibres of the roots of the nerves, and of the spinal 
cor^ at different parts, with estimates of the number of fibres in differ- 
ent places, which apppeared to be confirmatory of these views. 

Dr. Thomson gave an account of micrometric measurements made by 
Dr. Beid and himself, of the size of the nerve-fibres in the spinal marrow, 
in the anterior and posterior roots, and in the compound nerve beyond the 
ganglion ; and stated as the result, that very little change occurs in the 
size of the greater number of the nerve-tubes themselves in their course, 
but that the apparent change in the size of the roots as compared with 
the spinal marrow, and of the compound nerves as compared with the 
roots, depends in a great measure upon the difference in the amount of 
sheath-substance, or adventitious tissue, which comes- to be interposed 
between and around the fibres. This is especially the case with the 
primitive nerve-tubes when they leave the spinal marrow and pass 
through the pia mater, and at their subsequent passage through the 
dura mater. At the first place they receive a finer sheath-matter, which 
runs intimately between all the nerve-fibres ; but at the second, the 
addition of a coarser sheath-substance takes place chiefly round each 
fasciculus, and on the exterior of the whole nerve, while the fibres 
within each fasciculus are not more separated than before. 

Dr. Thomson stated the result of a number of measurements of the 
area of section of the whole anterior and posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, from which it appeared that the bulk of the posterior is usually 
from a third to twice as large as that of the anterior ; and, further, as 
the individual nerve-tubes of the posterior roots are on an average about 
a fourth smaller in diameter than those of the anterior roots, the 
number of fibres must be generally considerably more than double. 
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perhaps three or four times more numerous in the posterior than in the 
anterior roots. 

As examples of the hearing of these measurements upon the struc- 
tural and functional relations of the spinal cord and nerves, and of some 
of the other nerves, the following may be extracted : — 

It was found that about 250 fibres (nerve-tubes) were to be observed 
in T^th of an inch square of the cross section of the spinal marrow. This 
would equal about 200,000 in iths of an inch square — the area of the 
spinal marrow in the dorsal region. The number might be 300^000 for 
the upper part of the spinal cord. 

The fibres in the posterior or sensory roots alone surpass these in 
number, and if we add those of the motor roots, it seems improbable 
that all the fibres of the roots ascend through the spinal marrow. Al- 
though the white substance does increase in thickness in the upper 
parts, that increase does not appear to be commensurate with the size 
of the roots of the nerves, and both the white and gray matter in the 
lumbar and axillary enlargements are considerably greater than in the 
parts above them. The conclusion seems irresistible, that a number of 
fibres must remain within, originate in, or communicate with each other 
in the cord, without reaching the brain. 

To take a rough estimate in another way. If we take the diameter 
of the fibres at ii»th, and if, making allowance for the sheath-matter, and 
the difference between the circle and the square, we take the section of a 
nerve-fibre as equal to an area of .^th of an inch square. This would give ' 
4,000,000 of fibres in a square inch, or nearly 500,000 in -12 of a 
square inch, which is the average sectional area of all the posterior 
roots in a grown person. 

If we take the external surface of the body as equal to fourteen feet, 
and suppose all the sensitive nerves to reach the surface, and to be 
equally distributed over it, this would give nearly 2^ nerve-fibres for 
each square tenth of an inch ; but making allowance for the difference 
in the amount of sensory nerves in the more and less sensitive regions 
of the skin, it seems probable that in the more sensitive there may be 
a fibre for each iji^th of an inch square, and for the least sensitive not 
more than one fibre for each ^th of an inch square. 

The area of section of the optic nerve is nearly *04i of a square inch. 
The diameter of the nerve-fibres is probably finom ^—^ to j~^. If we 
suppose one to occupy each square of — ^ in section, we shall have 
1,400,000, or nearly one million and a-half of fibres in each optic nerve. 
But numerous as these fibres appear, their number is greatly inferior 
to the peculiar bodies of the outer layer of the retina with which they 
are connected, or in which they terminate, viz., the baccillary layer of 
rods and cones. 
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If we take the central spot of the retina or seat of perfect vision, 
which is entirely occupied by cones, as equal to an area of roth of an inch 
square, and the diameter of each cone as equal to a square of TnVirth of 
an inch, there would be about 10,000 of the cones in the central spot. 

If the area of the whole retina be taken as equal to two square 
inches, and we make a rough calculation of the relative proportion of 
rods and cones over the whole retina, it seems probable that there may 
be about five millions of cones and 160 millions of rods, and accordingly 
many more of these bodies than of nerve-fibres. It seems probable, 
therefore, that a subdivision of the nerve-fibres may take place before 
they communicate through the nerve-cells of the retina with the cones, 
and it is believed that in the granular layer of the retina a frequent 
subdivision of the ultimate nerve-fibres occurs before they reach the 
rods. The cones are probably the media through which separate im- 
pressions of light are perceived, their distance from each other in the 
central part of the retina corresponding nearly with that indicated by 
the limits of most minute vision. 

With reference to the relation of the nerve-fibres to the musclei, it is 
to be observed, that if the number of fibres in one square inch of the 
cross section of a muscle be about 25,000, and if we take the cross 
section of muscular substance in the human body as equal to 100 
inches, we shall thus have not less than 2,500,000, or two and a-half 
millions of muscular fibres in the body. But the motor roots are 
scarcely a half of the size of the sensory roots, and the diameter of 
their fibres is somewhat greater, so that there must be less than a half 
of the number of fibres contained in them, that is, the half of 500,000, 
or 250,000 fibres in all the motor roots of the spinal nerves, and there- 
fore not more than one nerve-fibre for ten muscular fibres, and of these 
fibres it is not certain that all pass up the spinal cord to the brain. 
Farther, considering the obliquity of the direction of muscular fibres in 
muscles, the above estimate of the number of fibres in all the muscles 
is probably much too low, and consequently, the number of muscular 
fibres in the body is greatly superior to that of the motor nerve-fibres, 
which are the means of exciting muscular action. 
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Walter Cbuh, Esq., m the Chair. 

Professor Rogers read a paper '' On tbe Distribution and Probable 
Ori^n of tbe Petroleum, or Bock Oil, of Western Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Obia" * 

On the DiatrUmtion and Probable Origin of the Petroleum, or Bock Oil, 
of Western Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, By Psofessob 

BOGEBS. 

Pbofessob Bogebs stated tbat bis main object in tbis communication 
was to give some account of tbe geological relations of tbe petroleum, 
or native parafine oil, of tbe great Appalacbian coal-lield of tbe United 
States. In attempting tbis be should first sketcb its geograpbical 
position and distribution, and sbow its relations to tbe coal 'and otber 
formations of the country; be should next describe the conditions 
under which it appears naturally, or is artificially procurable ; and he 
should then proceed to consider the question of its mode of origin, or 
of the actions, vital, chemical, and physical, which engendered it, and 
placed it where it is. 

Tbe geographical and geological situations of the native oil were 
pointed out upon a small geological map of the United States, a larger 
one of the State of Pennsylvania, and some general and local geological 
sections. It was shown to abound chiefly in the coal strata along the 
north-west margin of the Appalachian coal basin, from Western Penn- 
sylvania through Western Virginia to Tennessee, appearing throughout 
this zone of coimtry in sparsely distributed '* oil springs," invariably 
associated with more or less gaseous carburetted hydrogen, or mingled 
with the briny waters artificially brought to tbe surface in tbe Artesian 
''salt wells," so called, numerously sunk into the lower coal-measures 
to various depths, amounting in some instances to 1,000 feet, in quest 
of brine for conversion into " tablensalt." Only those springs or foun- 
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tains which emit, along with their waters, a very sensihle quantity of 
the rock-oil, in a sufficiency admitting of its being collected by skim- 
ming or sopping up with cloths, are usually termed " oil springs ;" 
nevertheless, nearly all of the far more numerous class commonly 
called " burning springs," from their evolving the gaseous carburetted 
hydrogen, reveal appreciable traces of the petroleum in the form of a 
thin oily scum. Indeed, all the phenomena naturally and artificially ' 
presented, prove abundantly that both classes of the hydro-carbon com- 
pounds, the liquid and the gaseous, exist almost universally diffused in. 
the coal strata throughout the district above specified. But these 
inflammable products are by no means evenly distributed. The geolo- 
gical conditions connected with their greater or less copiousness — the 
second main topic of the paper — are therefore next to be noticed. 
Superficially, the gas- and oil-emitting springs, within the coal-field, are 
chiefly found upon the anticlinal flexures of the strata, and those ex- 
ternal to the coal formation, in proximity to the outcrops of the black 
bituminous slate subjacent to that formation, in localities where the 
gas-evolviug slate lies at the moderate depth of a few hundred feet 
below the soil. T 

The petroleum, or oil, appears to be in its greatest abundance in that 
part of the coal-field of Western Pennsylvania which is limited by the 
Alleghany Eiver on the east, and which embraces its western and 
north-western tributaries north of the Clarion River; but the district 
promising a profitable product in it, extends to Mercer and Butler 
counties, Pennsylvania, and even into some of the eastern counties of the 
State of Ohio. Perhaps the tract where it is most accessible and 
abundant is the valley of OU Creek^ so named from the existence there 
of several natural oil springs. French Creek also exhibits indications of 
the material in various places, while symptoms of it appear on the 
Brokenstraw and various other upper feeders of the Alleghany, as far 
as the Oil Creek or the Olean Creek of New York. 

Stratigraphically, the gas and the petroleum seem chiefly to accom- 
pany the briny waters copiously difiused in the pores of the loosely 
aggregated sandstones, but not imbuing as abundantly the more water- 
tight shales and slates. A long experience has taught the sinkers of the 
Artesian wells this contrast, so that it is now a matter of common noto- 
riety throughout Western Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, Eastern 
Ohio and Eastern Kentucky — the districts where the strata are perfor- 
ated by these borings — ^that the inflammable products gush up only upon 
the chisel's penetrating certain beds, especiaUy certain thick pale sand- 
stones of open texture, most abundant near the bottom of the lower 
coal-XBeasures. It would seem that the imperviousness of the argilla- 
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ceoua strata, except where these are fissured, as they are apt to be on 
the anticlinal flexures, serves to hold down the elastic or volatile pro- 
ducts, as evinced by their ofben sudden and copious effusion when the 
mud-rocks are perforated, and the more porous grits are entered by the 
boring tool Recent experience, however, has shown that the gas and 
petroleum are lodged plentifully in the more superficial strata of the 
€oal- measures, throughout a wide area bordering the Alleghany River, 
large quantities being evolved from borings from 100 to 200 feet in 
depth ; whereas the wells affording the steadiest supphes of richest 
brine are usually between 500 and 1,000 feet deep. The most success- 
ful holes hitherto sunk, especially in quest of the oil, do not exceed 200 
feet of depth, while many of the borings begin to bring it up copiously 
before they are do^vn 100 feet. The proportion of petroleum to water 
procured from these borings varies, of course, with the locality, and 
especially the strata penetrated ; but it is safe to say that it generally 
amounts to 1-lOth part. The commercial value of this product will be 
appreciated, when it is understood that many of the " borings*' yield 
as much as 500 gallons of the oil alone, per day, its present market 
price being about 65 cents, or 2s. 8d. sterling, per gallon. With these 
facts it is easy to account for the eagerness at present manifested by 
the people of Western Pennsylvania to secure the best oil-producing 
localities. Indeed, the " petroleum fever," though less widely diffused, 
has recently reached almost as high a pitch as ever did the " gold fever" 
in its intensest days. 

Advancing to the third subdivision of his subject — the origin of the 
petroleum and gas — the author of the paper undertook to show that the 
presence of these inflammable products in the strata is but one phase of 
a very widely diffused metamorphism, by subterranean heat, which all 
the palaeozoic formations, the coal-measures included, have undergone. 
First, he called attention to the fact, that the coal strata, especially the 
beds of coal themselves, are, of all known sedimentary deposits, those 
which disclose best the various degrees or shades of metamorphic action ; 
the coal, from its superior susceptibility to permanent change of texture 
and chemical decomposition, with extrication of its more volatile ingre- 
dients under a moderate heat, being, indeed, a sort of vert/ sensitive 
natural register iJtermoTneter, recording the different grades of tem- 
perature to which the strata have been exposed. Many of the larger 
coal basins of Europe display more or fewer of these lesser shades of 
metamorphism in their coal, the basin of Belgium, and the still grander 
one of South Wales, showing them in regular gradations through a 
wider scale from non-hydrogenous anthracites to the fat, inflammable, 
so-called bituminous varieties ; but no coal tract upon the globe dis- 
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closes the whole gradation or gamut of metamorphiBm in a sequence 
so full, so onintemiptedlj progressiTe, and geographically so extensive. 
Appealing to his geological map of the United States, and to several^ 
transverse geological sections constructed from his own surveys, Professor 
Bogers established this position, by pointing out the distribution of 
all the respective kinds of coal, showing that the anthracite variety, 
destitute of the hydro-carbon compounds, is restricted to the doselj 
compressed basins ranging along the south-east side or margin of the 
Appalachian mountain-chain ; the semi-anthracite, with from 5 to 
7 per cent, of hydro-carbon, to the middle zone of the same range; the 
semi-bituminous coal, contidning 15 or 20 per cent., to the north-wesl 
margin of the mountain belt ; and the richly bituminous or normally- 
hydrogenous kinds, to the wide and very slightly disturbed tracts 
still more to the north-west, or beyond the mountains, and more interior 
in the continent. 

Accompanying this gradation, which embraces between its extremes 
a breadth of country of more than 200 miles, there is traceable, pctri 
pcusu, an equally well marked transition in all the symptoms of meta- 
morphism affecting the other strata, or those not including the coal 
seams, and a gradation not less conspicuous in the flexures of the strata, 
evincing a progressive abatement north-westward in the energy of the 
subterranean forces which undulated them, and left the eastern half of 
the coal region in the form of a series of long, slender, parallel troughs. 
The main point of the author's paper was to show that the copious pre- 
sence of gaseous hydro-carbon (illuminating gas), and hydro-carbon in 
its liquid form (petroleum or rock oil), is simply one phase in this gra- 
dation, marking a particular stage in the metamorphic process, at which 
the expulsion of the volatile constituents of the coal beds bad ceased. 
Appealing to the now well established fact, that within the great Appa- 
lachian coal-field we can jiowhere meet with any igneous rocks — no out- 
pours nor dykes of trap— no intrusive mineral veins — ^none even in the 
most undulated and altered portions of the anthracite-yielding coal- 
measures of Eastern Pennsylvania, nor, indeed, within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of their border ; and referring to his repeatedly published 
views of the volatilizing and discharging agency of subterranean steam, 
issuing hot and dry through the crevices of the strata, during convul- 
sive earthquake upheaval and oscillation of the coal measures, he infers 
that the petroleum and burning gas of Western Pennsylvania and 
Western Vii^finia were extricated or distilled from the already framed 
hydrogenous coal seams, and merely not wholly expelled into the 
atmosphere as in the anthracite region, but arrested in the pores and 
crevices of the overlying strata at a stage short of their total expulsion. 
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In the districts south-east of the oil-producing tract these vola- 
tile matters were not onlj set loose from the ooal by the chemically 
decomposing function of the compressed hot steam, but were dislodged 
from the strata altogether by its well-known carrying agency; and 
thence resulted the hard, compact, flinty anthracite, or the semi-an* 
ttiracite or semi-bituminous coals, as the discharge was complete or less 
or more imperfect ; while in the regions north-west of the inland fron- 
tier of the Appalachian coal-field, where eveiy feature in the geology 
manifests a maximum of subterranean igneous force, this steaming 
fgency was less; wherefore the coal there retains more nearly its 
original full proportion of the volatile matters, and the including rooks 
show a commensurately less amount of the native oil and gas. 

The contrast here sketched as to the impregnation and non-impreg^ 
nation of the rocks of the respective regions with the petroleum and 
carburetted hydrogen gas, is not to be understood as absolute ; for the 
gas or '' fire damp *' does exist to some extent in the anthracite coal- 
measures, but with no traces of the petroleum ; while, on the other hand, 
some gas and a little oil do imbue the strata of the western coal-fields 
where the volatile matter in the coal attains its maximmn. In the one 
case the expulsion of the hydro-carbons was not entire, in the other the 
decomposition of the coal had proceeded a certain length. 



Professor William Thomson exhibited his "Portable Atmospheric 
Electrometer." 

Mr. Hunt reproduced some of the Ginephantic Colour Experiments 
on an enlarged scale. 

The Shotts Iron Company exhibited a sample of their Bathgate Gtm 
Coal, with some of the Oils, Candles, &c., manufactured from the coal. 



APPENDIX. 



On the Ageing of Mordania in Calico Printing. 
Bj Walteb Cextm, P.RS. 

(Postponed Paper, Bead to the Society December 14, 1859, ride pw 263.) 

The process of '^ ageing" in calico printing is that by which a mordantj^ 
after being applied to a cotton fabric, is placed in circumstances favour- ;:- . 
able to its being incorporated with and fixed in the fibre ; and the "^f, 
method usually employed has been to suspend mordanted goods in an 
apartment in single folds, exposed to the atmosphere. 

The object is to moisten the acetates of iron and of alumina in order 
to their decomposition; and, in ordinary circumstances, a pound of 
water is gradually absorbed by fifteen pounds of printed cloth. The 
protoacetate of iron is thus enabled, by imbibing oxygen, to become a 
sesquiacctate like the bisalt of alumina. Each then proceeds to g^ve 
off acetic acid, and to deposit a tersesquihydrate upon the fibre. 

Various methods have been employed in this country for adding 
to the natural moisture of the air, but with no great advantage until 
Mr. Jones introduced into Messrs. Schwabe's Works, near Manchester, 
a system of ageing which he had seen in operation at Mulhauscn, and 
succeeded, by the direct introduction of steam \mdemeath, greatly to 
increase the heat and moisture of the large apartment in which his 
mordanted goods were hung, and thus to render the process of ageing 
not only more speedy, but much more perfect than before. But the 
employment of steam was in that case limited in amount, chiefly by 
the discomfort to which it subjected the workpeople in the apartment, 
and by the damage produced by drops of water falling from their per- 
sons upon the goods. 

In the summer of 1856, Mr. Jones visited Thomliebank, and 
described that method of ageing. It became then not difficult to con- 
ceive that, by a further increase of heat and moistiu*e in an apartment 
sufficiently capacious, and by employing a great number of roUerSy 
g^ods might become sufficiently moistened without manual labour, by 
being merely passed through such an atmosphere ; and that thus, the 
pieces being stitched end to end, a continuous process might be sub- 
stituted for that of hanging goods over wooden rails, and leaving them 
there untU the ageing is completed. 

The idea of passing printed goods through an atmosphere artificially 
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moistened was not new. It had even been patented by Mr. John 

Thorn of Manchester ; but the apparatus of that gentleman was too 

• • small to be practically useful. The present improvement consists in 

V rendering the process a practicable one, and the various adaptations 

introduced for that purpose will appear in its description. 

** A building is employed 48 feet long inside and 40 feet high, with a 

mid wall from bottom to top running lengthwise, so as to form two 

divisions each 11 feet wide. The manner in which they are fitted up 

will be understood by reference to the drawing. 

In one of these divisions, the goods first receive the moisture they 
require. Besides the ground floor, it has two open sparred floors 26 
feet apart, upon each of which is fixed a row of tin rollers, all long 
enough to contam two pieces of cloth at their breadth. The rollers, 
being threaded, as shown in the side elevation, are set in motion by a 
small steam-engine, and the goods to be aged, which are at first placed 
in the ground floor, are drawn into the chamber above, where they are 
made to pass over and under each roller, issuing at last at the opposite 
end (on the right-hand side of the drawing), where they are folded into 
bundles on one (at a time) of the three stages which are placed 
%here. These stages are partially separated from the rest of the cham- 
ber by a woollen partition. 

While the goods are traversing these rollers, they are exposed to 
heat and moisture, furnished to them by steam, which is made to issue 
gently from three rows of trumpet-mouthed openings. The tempera- 
ture is raised to from 80 to 100°, or more, of Fahrenheit — a wet- 
."jTbulb thermometer indicating at the same time 76° to 96°, or always 
;i 4° less than the dry-bulb thermometer. In this arrangement 50 pieces 
-'fl of 25 yards are exposed at one time, and as each piece is a quarter of 
an hour under the influence of the steam, 200 pieces pass through 
in an hour. Although workpeople need scarcely ever enter the warmest 
part of this chamber, a ventilator in the roof is opened, when there is 
any considerable evolution of acetic acid. 

The mordant having thus received the requisite quantity of moisture, 
must be lefb one or two days in an atmosphere still warm and moist ; 
and in some cases it is advantageous to pass the goods a second time 
through the rollers. 

It had been ascertained long before at Thomliebank, that exposure 
in single folds after moistening was not necessary. Mr. Graham's 
experiments on the difiusion of gases through small apertures had served 
to suggest that, for the absorption of the small quantity of oxygen 
required, the goods might as well be wrapped up and laid in loose 
heaps. Accordingly, in the operation in question, the moistened goods 
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are carried in bundles into the building on the opposite side of the mid- 
wall already mentioned^ and deposited upon the sparred floors which 
are placed there at heights correspcmding with the stages in the first 
apartment, on which the goods are folded down. Upon these floors 
five or six thousand pieces, of twenty-five yards long, can be stored at a 
time. It is necessary, of course, that an elevated temperature, and a 
corresponding degree of moisture, be preserved in the storing apart- 
ments day and night, and 80° Fahr. is sufficient, with the wet bulb 
at 76®. To effect that object a large iron pipe is placed along the 
ground-floor underneath, and moderately heated by steam, while a row 
of small jets, in the same position, are made to project steam directly 
into the air of the apartment. The whole building is defended from 
external cold, and consequently from condensation of steam, by a warmed 
entrance-room, and by double windows and double roof. Small steam- 
pipes are also placed at other points where they seem to be required ; 
and the apartment with rollers is specially heated, when not in use, by 
a couple of steam-pipes, which are placed imder the ceiling of the 
ground-floor. 

The process of ageing, as thus detailed, was in operation at Thorn- 
liebank in the autumn of 1856. About a year afterwards it began to 
be adopted by other printers, and now (in September, 1859) it is already 
in use at at least sixteen different printing establishments in Scotland 
and in Lancashire. 



ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF SESSION 1858-59. 

The Session commenced on the 3d of November. On taking the chair 
Professor William Thomson announced the death of Mr. William 
Murray of Monkland, and moved that, as a mark of respect to his 
memory, the Society do now adjourn till the next ordinary meeting, 
and that the Secretaries be instructed to prepare a memorial of Mr. 
Murray, to be engrossed in the minute-book. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Walter Crum, and agreed to. 

The late William Mubbay, Esq. of Monklaitd. 

Mr. William Murray was bom in Glasgow in September, 1790. He 
was therefore in his sixty-ninth year when he died on the 2d of 
November, 1858. His father, Mr. Francis Murray, who was the son 
of William Murray of Belridden, in Dumfriesshire, came to this city 
early in life. That gentleman waa^at first engaged in a West India 
business, and afberwards, about the middle of the century, commenced 
the Monkland Steel Works, in conjunction with the late Mr. John 
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Buttery. He was also engaged in collieij operations at Banknook, 
• near Denny, and sent his son William, when a very young man, to 
superintend them. Mr. William Murray, the subject of this notice, 
: was admitted a partner of the Monkland Steel Company in 1824, and 
soon afterwards, on the retirement of his father, Mr. James Murray 
joined his brother and Mr. Buttery in carrying on the business. The 
jcollieries were at the same time transferred to Mr. William Murray. 

During Mr. Murray's residence at Banknock he was weU known and 

much esteemed in the neighbourhood. He was a frequent visitor at 

Cumbernauld House, and took a prominent part in promoting the 

return of Admiral Fleming for the county of Stirling at the first 

' election under the Reform Act. 

Mr. Murray was married in 1824 to Miss M'Leod, an English lady 
who had been residing at Underwood House, near Banknock. He had 
the misfortune to lose his wife in 1837 — his family then consisting of 
three sons and three daughters, all of whom survive him, except one 
daughter. 

In 1826 the Monkland Company added the manufacture of pig-iron 
to their other departments, and the business generally having been 
'extended so as to require all Mr. Murray's attention, he disposed of his 
collieries in the year 1835 to the father of the present Mr. Wilson of 
Banknock. In 1840 the company entered largely into the manufacture 
of malleable iron. Mr. Murray thus took an important part in the 
extraordinarily rapid development, during the last thirty years, of the 
coal and iron trade in Scotland. 

Of late years Mr. Murray became so far relieved of the details of his 
own business that he could give a great deal of attention to matters of 
public interest. In 1850 he was elected into the Town Council, and 
all along took his f\ill share of the duties of that body; but during 
the two last years of his Hfe he especially distinguished himself as 
chairman of the committee of the Loch Katrine Water Works, devot- 
ing much of his time to the promotion of that most important under- 
taking ; and not only meeting with the engineers and superintending 
the operations, but making all the necessary arrangements with the 
various landlords through whose property the works were carried. 

In matters of science — a taste for which he acquired in the chemistry 
and natural philosophy classes in Anderson's University — Mr. Murray 
was chiefly interested in geology and mechanics ; and on both occasions 
when the British Association met at Glasgow, he not only energetically 
promoted the general arrangements, but presented to that body a 
section and series of specimens Ulustrating the strata connected with 
the beds of coal and iron in this rich mineral district. 
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Mr. Murray joined the Philotophical Society in 1837. In 1844 he 
wag elected a member of Council, which office he held, with the excep- 
tion of one year, till the time of his death. He took an active part in 
promoting the Society's Exhibition in the City Hall in 1846. In 
YoL I., page 113, of the Society's printed Proceedings, appears an 
account of the Section of the Lanarkshire Coal Field, prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Murray for the Glasgow Meeting of the British 
Association in 1841. 

Mr. Murray was elected the President of Anderson's University in 
September, 1844. In a year or two afler his election a sum of JSS93 
was raised by subscription, enabling the managers to pay off an arrear 
of interest on the debt which had been accumulating at the Bank of 
Scotland, and to make the first considerable additions to the practical 
class-rooms of chemistry and anatomy. He held this office at the 
period of his death* 

November 17. — Peofessob William Thomson in the Chair. 

Tbe following gentlemen were elected members of the Society, viz.: — 
Mr. John Dennison, C.E. ; Mr. J. Hall Smith ; Laurence Hill, LL3. ; 
Dr. A. K. Irvine ; Mr. William Wakefield ; Mr. James Buchanan ; Mr. 
Wilhelm Schierbeck. 

Mr. Cockey, Treasurer, gave in an abstract of the accounts, showing 
a balance in favour of the Society, after meeting the expenditure, of 
£98 ds. 2d. The Exhibition Fund of 1846, with interest, amounts at 
this date to £739 3s. 3d. 

The Society proceeded to the Fifty-seventh Annual Election of 
Office-bearers. 

The following were elected : — 

Presftintt 
Db. Thomas Aitdsbsov. 

U{ce-Pre0{tient0. 
Db. W. J. Macquobk Baihcine. | Mb. Bobebt Habt. 

jLVStBXVBXL 

Dr. Brtce. 

STTeasttrir* 
Mb. William Cocket. 



Mb. Alxxavdeb Hastis. ^^'•'^V Mb. William Ebbdix. 



Abstract qf Proceeding. 
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Cottncfl. 



Mb. Chables Gbitfix. 
Mb. James Napieb. 
Mb. Alezandeb Habtxy. 
Db. Allei^ Thomson. 
Mb. J. P. Fbaseb. 
Mb. Geobge Andebson. 



Mb. Johk Ookdis. 
Mb. James Coupeb. 
Mb. Walteb Obum. 
Mb. Eobebt Blackie. 
Pbof. William Thomson. 
Mb. Geobge Smith. 



Professor William ThomsoD gave a report on recent progress in 
Thermodynamics. 



December 1, 1858. — Db. Andebson, the President, in the Chair. 

Mr. James Brown, one of the Magistrates of Glasgow, and Mr. John 
D. CampbeU, Suh-Inspector of Factories, were elected memhers. 

The President gave an account of the relations of the Plant to the 
Atmosphere and the Soil. 

The Society agreed to memorialize her Majesty's Government, ex- 
pressing the deep interest felt by the Society in the establishment of 
telegraphic communication between this country and America, and 
praying the Government to extend its patronage and aid in furtherance 
of that object. 



December 15. — The Pbesident in the Chair, 

Mr. John Robertson, Mr. James Dunn, Mr. George W. Brown, Mr. 
Robert Cassills, Mr. John Fulton, Mr. T. Currie Gregory, C.E., and 
Mr. William Teacher, were elected members. 

Mr. Walter Crum read '^ Suggestions for Diminishing the Risk from 
Fires in Ships at Sea." 

The Orrery of the late Mr. John Fulton was exhibited to the 
Society by his brother, Mr. Thomas Fulton. — Thanks voted. 



January 12, 1859. — The Pbesident in the Chair. 

Dr. Allen Thomson gave an account of the Homologies of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton. 



January 26, 1859. — Db. Bbyce in the Chair. 

Mr. David Robertson was electe4^ a, member. 

Professor William Thomson vead a;paper on Atmospherical Elec- 
tricity, illustrated by experimenti^. o* 
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February 9, 1859.— T%e Pbesidestt in the Chair. 

Mr. Mortimer Evans, Mr. Thomas MenzieSy and Mr. Alexander 
Sime, were elected members. 

Mr. Harvey exhibited an apparatus for signalling on shipboard, and 
also a new construction of Bilge Pump. 

A communication was read from Dr. Boss, Busby, containing notioea 
of a survey of part of the Middle Island of New Zealand, by Mr. 
John Buchanan. 

The President read a paper on the Composition of some Mineral 
Phosphates. 

Februa/ry 28, 1859. — Mr. Habt, Vice-Preeidentf in the Chair. 

Mr. Henry D. Eogers, Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, was elected a member of the Society by acclama- 
tion. Mr. Robert Lumsden was elected a member. 

Mr. Laurence Hill read a paper " On the Purification of the Clyde, 
or the Utilisation of the Sewage of Glasgow." 

The Society instructed the Council to appoint a conmiittee to inquire 
into the practicabiHty of Mr. Hill's plan. 



March 9,- 1859. — The Pbesident m the Chair. 

Professor William Thomson read a paper " On Telegraphic Signals 
through Submarine Conductors," and exhibited the apparatus invented 
by him for the Atlantic Telegraph. 



March 28, 1859.— rAtf Pbsbidskt in the Chair. 

Mr. John Henry Macfarlane was elected a member. 

Professor Rogers read a paper ^ On Fossil Footmarks." 

Mr. John Downie described a new design for ''Biver Steamers of 

Improved Construction for Passenger Traffic," illustrated by a model 

and diagrams. 

April 6, 1859.— Db. Bbtcb in the Chair. 

Dr. Donald Dewar and Mr. H. Constable were elected members. 
Dr. Francis H. Thomson read " Notes on Copper Smeltmg.'* 



April 20, 1859.— Peopbsbob Macqfobw RAinmrB, Vuse-Prendeni, 

in the Chavr. 

Mr. Thomas Currie GregoryieiMl a-paper " On Canada : its Physici 
Features and VLbjh Channels of tnteual Communication." 
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May 4, 1859. — The Pbssidekt in the Chair. 

Mr. James Henderson exhibited the Briidsb Sewing Machine Utely 
invented and patented by Mr. S. C. Blodgett. 

Professor Bankine read '^ A Provisional Classification of Machines 
according to their purposes, with a view to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee upon the several Classes." 

Dr. Wallace read a paper on Sugar refining. 



On some Points in the Chemistry of Suga/r R^ning, By Williaic 

Wallace, Ph.D., P.C.S. 

The manufacture of sugar is a strictly chemical process, although 
involving, like many other processes which depend upon chemical prin- 
ciples, many important mechanical details. There are, perhaps, few 
manufactures of such importance as sugar refining, of which so little is 
known by the general public ; and I trust, therefore, that a brief descrip- 
tion of the process, together with an explanation of the scientific prin- 
ciples involved, will not be unacceptable to the members of this Society. 
The position of the trade as one of the industrial resources of the West 
of Scotland will be appreciated, when it is stated that there are in Glas- 
gow, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow, fifteen or sixteen houses which, 
collectively, are computed to refine annually at least 75,000 tons of raw 
sugar, worth about £3,000,000. There is one house in Glasgow, and 
one or two in Greenock, which turn out each 200 tons a-week, or at 
the rate of 100 pounds per minute. 

There are many varieties of sugar, of which the three most impor- 
tant kinds are cane sugar or sucrose (C,, Hn On), fruit sugar or fruc^ 
tose (Ci2 Hjj O12), and grape sugar or glucose (Cu H14 0,4). The two 
last varieties, indeed, are often confounded together, and many chemists 
consider them identical ; but the generally received opinion now enter- 
tained is, that there is no such thing as grape sugar produced by the 
vital functions of plants, but that it is formed, under particular circum- 
stances, from fruit sugar, by the assimilation of two equivalents of water. 
Indeed, all the other sugars seem to change readily into glucose ; and 
even starch and lignine, as is well known, are easily converted into 
this substance by the action of acids. In all cases the change is owing 
simply to the absorption of the elements of water. Very weak acids, 
with the aid of heat, effect the conversion of cane sugar first into fruit 
and then into grape sugar : an elevated temperature alone, in presence 
of water, accomplishes the same tnnsformations, but much more 
tardily. The following experiments, xoSi^ ^^^^ ^ solution of pure sugar 
in distiUed water, will illustrate lbs danger of keeping syrups at an 
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elevated temperatare for a lengthened period of time. In the first 
experiment a quantity of the eymp was heated in a sand bath until a 
large proportion of the sugar crystallized out ; more water was then 
added, and the evaporation and solution repeated two or three times. 
A thick syrup was thus obtained, which refused to give any crystalfl 
when kept for weeks over oil of vitriol Analysis gave fourteen parts 
of fruit to one of cane sugar. In the next experiment the syrup was 
kept in the bastard loft of a sugar-house (temperature 90® to 100**) 
for several months, water being added from time to time. A thick, 
almost semi-solid, syrup was thus obtained, which did not show the 
slightest appearance of crystals even under the microscope. At this 
time it contained only one part of cane to ten of fruit sugar. The syrup 
was left exposed in the same vessel for some time afterwards without 
undergoing any apparent change, when suddenly the whole was trans- 
formed into a soft solid mass, consisting of distinct but microscopic 
crystals of grape sugar. Weak acids give rise to the formation of grape 
sugar; but this change does not appear to begin until all the cane 
sugar has first been converted into fructose. I have never observed 
crystals of grape sugar in any of the ordinary products of the sugar- 
house, oven in the strongest and heaviest syrups. It is true that 
minute crystals generally appear in heavy syrups and molasses, when 
kept for some time, but these are seen, on examination by a low power 
of the microscope, to consist of cane sugar crystallized in the usual 
form. Fruit sugar does not crystallize at all, but forms, on evapora- 
tion, a tenacious semi-solid mass. Grape sugar crystallizes readily 
enough, from a tolerably strong solution which has not been exposed to 
too high a temperatura 

With regard to the natural distribution of the two varieties of sugar, 
it appears that all sweet vegetable juices, which are alkaline or neutral, 
contain cane sugar only; while those that are acid, contain fruit sugar 
only. The two sugars have never been found mixed together in the 
juices of plants. It is unfortunately but too easy to change cane sugar 
into fruit or grape sugar, but the reverse process cannot be eflTected by 
artificial means. 

Cane sugar crystallizes readily in four-sided prisms with rhomboidal 
base, but the crystals have generally a cubical appearance ; and some- 
times, by truncation, they assume the aspect of six-sided prisms. The 
crystals arc always sharp in the edges and solid angles, even when pro- 
duced from the most impure syrups, Cane sugar is distinguished from all 
other bodies by its intensely sw^ tMite, which is best observed when 
the sugar is in fine crystals, as the sensatioA of sweetness depends very 
much upon the rapidity of solufcidt" Wc frequently hear one kind of 
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sugar called sweeter than another, the specimens being equally pore, as 
if sugar could be anything but sugar ; and it is a fact that many re- 
finers refuse to purchase fine large-grained muscovado, and prefer 
Smaller crystals, inferior in point of purity, simply because the larger 
.crystals dissolve less rapidly in the mouth, and thus appear less sweet. 
It appears almost incredible that such ignorance as this should exist in 
a country where the standard of general education is so high. 

Cane sugar is devoid of odour and colour. It is highly soluble in 
water, which takes up, at the comparatively low temperature of 48®, 
about an equal weight. With increase of temperature the power of 
solution is very much augmented, and at; the boiling point of the liquid 
the capacity of water fdr dissolving sugar is almost unlimited. At the 
degree of heat at which syrups are boiled down in the vacuum pan 
(150^ te IGO^'), water does not by any means possess this power of un- 
limited solution. 

Fruit sugar is uncrystallizable, but forms, when dried in vacuo, at the 
ordinary temperature of the air, a gummy semi-solid mass. It possesses 
a peculiar action upon polarized light, which distinguishes it from grape 
sugar, to wliich it is closely allied in many respects. I have never 
found this variety of saccharine matter, as produced artificially, in a 
pure state, but always mixed with cane sugar. It exists abundantly in 
golden syrup,* molasses, and treacle. Cane sugar refuses to crystallize 
from a syrup which contains rather more than an equal weight of this 
variety, and I have found that a syrup which contains less than eight parts 
of cane to ten of fruit sugar is absolutely undraiuable at any temperature. 

Grape sugar, as already stated, never occurs in any of the products of 
the sugar manufacture. It crystallizes in fibrous masses or tufts ra- 
diating from a centre, presenting a very beautiful appearance when 
examined with a lens. The crystals are soft and minute, and no 
definite crystalline form has as yet been ascribed te them. Grape sugar 
is frequently called uncrystallizable sugar ; but this is evidently a mis- 
nomer, arising from its being confounded with fructose. It has little 
economic value, its sweetening power being 2i times less than that of 
cane sugar. Fruit sugar soon changes to grape sugar if no cane sugar 
is present. Wo frequently find tufbs of this substance in raisins and 
other dried acid fruits, the skins of which have been ruptured. The 
whiteness and viscousness of old honey is owing to the presence of 
crystals of glucose. I have seen jelly and other preserves, in which all 
the cane sugar introduced had been altered by heat and acid, become 
opaque and semi-solid from the sao^^fa^se. This phenomenon must not 
be confounded with the much more common one of cane sugar forming 
a hard crisp crust upon the surfacoii^i the jelly. 
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The action of fennents, so far as these are concerned in the process 
of sugar refining, next claims our attention. This is a subject which 
presents many points of difficulty, yet it is too important to be wholly 
omitted in such a discourse as the present. If sugar-canes are cut 
during the rainy season, and allowed to lie oTer for a few days before 
the juice is expressed, no crystallized sugar can be obtained from them — 
only molasses, and even these of an inferior description. Again, if the 
char-washings of the refinery are permitted to stand aside for a similar 
period of time before they are boiled down, the sugar which they con- 
tain is almost entirely destroyed. Occasionally the whole of the 
syrups in a sugar-house undergo a peculiar kind of fermentation, con- 
verting the syrups into a viscid condition, in which they refuse to 
drain away from the crystallized sugar. This condition is known 
technically as '' smear,'' and its entrance into a sugar-house is consi- 
dered analogous to the advent of a plague into a city, or of glanders 
into an extensive stable. I have devoted considerable time to the study 
of this highly obscure subject, and I think I have at last succeeded in 
assigning a cause of which this smear is the probable result. 

It is well known that sugar is liable to a variety of kinds of fermen- 
tation, depending upon the presence of certain substances in a state of 
change, the strength of the solution, its temperature, and other causes. 
Thus, when the solution is rather weak, and vegetable fibrine is present 
(as in grape juice), the yeast plant, the sporules of which are constantly 
floating in the atmosphere, readily vegetates, and the result is the 
breaking up of the sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. Again, when 
the liquid contains caseine, as in milk, and the liquid is in a condition 
favourable to the putrefactive decomposition of this nitrogenous prin- 
ciple, the sugar is converted into lactic acid. When the tempera- 
ture is high (90° to 110°), on the other hand, and some nitrogenous 
matter is also present, the sugar undergoes the viscous fermentation, in 
which a mucilaginous matter, mannite, and other substances, are formed. 
The viscous fermentation occurs with peculiar rapidity in the expressed 
juice of the beet and many other vegetables ; and in the manufacture of 
rum in the West Indies it has to be kept in check by the addition 
of sulphuric acid. In the sugar-house we have many of the conditions 
fulfilled which are necessary for the development of the viscous fermen- 
tatioD, and although the mucilaginous matter is never formed in such 
quantity as to separate from the liquid, yet I have no doubt that this, 
or some other allied body with which we, are yet unacquainted, is the 
cause of syrups becoming smeary; It incurred to me that the spread 
of this fermentation through the different floors of a sugar-house, from 
mould to mould, until aU assumed the same aspect, might be connected 
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with the vegetation of a microscopic plant resembling yeast, and that 
the alteration of a solution of pure sugar into fructose, and ultimately 
into glucose, as already ndticed, might be owing to the same agency. 
On examining a specimen of smeary syrup with a microscopic power of 
200 diameters, I found numerous protophytes, mostly of a green tint, 
but some brown. These consisted of single celk, enclosing frequently 
■mailer cells; and some were seen burst at one side, with the smaller 
organisms making their escape. I did not perceive any ciliary motion 
in any of these bodies ; but probably the viscid nature of the liquid 
tended to check the exertion of the ciliary force generally observed in 
these protophytes at a particular stage of their existence. I have since 
examined several specimens of smeary syrup, and of grape and fruit 
sugar solutions formed in the manner already described, and have in all 
cases found abundance of these protophytes, mostly of the commoner 
sorts. I do not presume to state that these plants are the true cause 
of the production of smear ; but I think fchat this is by no means im- 
probable. The occurrence of smear in a sugar-house is almost always 
the result of want of cleanliness, and nothing will produce it more 
rapidly than having dirty spars of wood in the char cisterns and 
elsewhere. In like manner, a piece of wood kept moist with water, 
and at a temperature of 60°, or upwards, soon acquires a " confervoid " 
odour from the growth of a similar class of plants in the water surround- 
ing it. Again, sulphurous acid, which is well known to be inimical to 
vegetable life, is one of the few chemical agents which check the ravages 
of this fermentation, and this substance is now largely employed, 
generally in the form of bisulphite of lime, both in the beet sugar 
factories of France and Belgium, and in our own colonies. It is to be 
regretted that the sulphate of lime thus produced exercises a prejudicial 
influence upon the charcoal of sugar refineries. A sugar-house in which 
a tendency to smear begins to show itself should be at once fumigated 
with sulphurous acid, as the best means of checking the advance of 
fermentation ; but there is little danger of this occurring where every- 
thing is clean and orderly, and the liquors are not kept too long. 
The old system of treacle pots is a very absurd one, and should in 
every case be discontinued, and the pots replaced by copper gutters. 

It is but too well known to sugar refiners that molasses, apparently 
good, frequently give a perfectly undrainable mass when boUed down. 
This seems to depend in many cases simply upon the presence of an 
imdue amount of fruit sugar, together with acid, by which the quantity of 
fruit sugar is greatly increased in the bcfling. In other instances brought 
under my notice, fchis explanation was inadmissible, and the undrainable 

nature of the resulting "bastards" must have been owing to the 

3b 
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presence of the mucilaginous matter already referred to. Molasses, 
especially if very sour, should be passed through char before being 
boiled down. 

The power possessed by sugar of combining with common salt and other 
saline substances, and the property of the salts of preventing the sugar 
from crystallizing, are matters of which little is known by our refiners, 
but they constitute an evil of considerable magnitude to the beet sugar 
manufacturer. The beet sugar that is now imported largely into the 
Clyde, and which is the third or fourth crop of crystals, always contains 
1^ to 2^ per cent, of soluble salts, and in more than one sample I have 
found as much as 4^ per cent, of nitrate of potash. When the sugar is 
refined alone the salts accumidate in the syrup and communicate to it a 
distinct saline flavour; but the common custom is to use three parts of 
muscovado to one of beet. 

[Dr. Wallace occupied the remainder of his paper with a descrip- 
tion of the methods of manufacturing and refining sugar, dwelling 
chiefly upon those'details which involved chemical principles, and par- 
ticularly upon the action of the^animal charcoal used in decolourizing 
the syrup. Specimens of all the varieties of colonial and foreign sugars 
were shown, and likewise samples of all the products of the refinery. 
Specimens of canes from Demerara, drawings of sugar machinery, and 
SoleU's polariscope for the estimation of sugar, were exhibited.] 

The following Table contains the average results of many analyses of 
several kinds of raw sugar, as imported into Greenock and Glasgow^ and 
of the different products of a'^Greenock sugar-house : — 

WMt OrsMi OoW»n 

Indl*. Beet. Data. Lampe. Fleoee. Baitard*. BTrup. ftjrnip. Mo l— ee. Tteacto 

Cane Sugar, 94-4 967 96-4 97-8 87*7 68-3 627 89-0 48*0 32-5 

Fruit Sugar, 2-2 -3 l-g -5 6-0 160 8*0 88-0 18-0 87-2 

Extractive and Col-\ .g .^ ,^ _ .5 ^.j .g 28 1-6 8-6 

ounng Matter, .... j 

Aah, -2 1*6 '2 -2 -8 1-6 1-a 2-6 W 8-4 

Insoluble Matter,.... '1 — 17 — — — — — — — 

Water, 2-8 20 0*8 2-0 60 14-0 277 227 8M 28-4 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 loa 
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